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THE  DEADLOCK  AND  ITS  REMEDIES. 

“  It  is  an  obvious  truth  that  no  Constitution  can  defend  itself.  It  must 
be  defended  by  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  of  men.” — Regicide  Peace.  IV. 

When  things  were  going  against  us  in  the  South  African  War, 
we  were  assured  by  our  men  of  light  and  leading  that  we  should 
“worry  through.”  Now  that  we  are  in  the  throes  (purely 
imaginary)  of  a  political  revolution,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Rosebery 
that  we  shall  “muddle  through.”  Worrying  and  muddling  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  the  supreme  forms  of  activity  attainable  by 
a  nation  which  prides  itself  on  its  practical  wisdom.  The  “red 
fool-fury  of  the  Seine”  is  all  very  well  for  Frenchmen:  “the 
blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt”  are  the  badge  of  Irishmen  and 
Welshmen.  The  superior  Briton  conducts  his  political  crises  in 
far  other  fashion — he  muddles  through  them.  The  description  is 
accurate.  The  issues  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  problem  in  politics 
have  been  muddled  and  huddled  up  into  such  an  inextricable 
tangle  of  words  that  one  is  reminded  of  the  war  between 
the  honioousians  and  the  homoiousians  in  the  fourth  century.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  man  in  the  street  refuses  to  interest  himself 
in  what  he  regards  as  a  quarrel  of  politicians  about  technical 
points.  Lord  Rosebery  complains  that  the  public  is  more  excited 
over  a  football  match  than  over  his  revolution — for  it  is  in  some 
sense  of  his  making.  He  should  not  be  surprised.  The  majority 
of  men,  so  long  as  their  personal  liberty  is  untouched,  agree  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  said  he  would  not  give  a  guinea  to  live  under 
one  form  of  government  rather  than  another.  If  there  is  any 
feeling  about  the  matter,  it  is  this.  Most  of  the  working-class 
voters,  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  electorate,  regard  the  House  of 
Lords  as  their  natural  enemies,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  bestir 
themselves  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Second  Chamber.  The 
residuary  tenth,  who  only  by  a  metaphor  can  be  said  to  live  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  are  faintly  alarmed  by  the  word  “revolu¬ 
tion,”  and  languidly  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  peers.  But 
what  can  they  do?  The  Coronation  is  on  :  and  then  Cowes  : 
and  then  Marienbad  :  and  then  Scotland.  Why  tease  about 
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vetoes  and  referendums,  when  one  can  do  nothing?  Thus  the 
idle  rich  ;  and  so  the  peers  are  left  to  lie  on  the  very  uncomfortable 
bed  which  they  have  made  for  themselves — the  unpitied  victims 
of  a  contemptible  struggle.  And  yet  the  changes  about  to  be 
made  in  our  Constitution  are  important ;  and  there  must  be  an 
educated  intelligence  somewhere  in  the  country,  which  is  follow¬ 
ing  closely  the  so-called  revolution.  The  pleasing  ceremony  of 
the  Coronation  has  given  all  parties  time  to  think.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  clarify  the  situation  by  disentangling  the  issues  from 
the  words  that  darken  counsel? 

An  incompatibility  of  temper,  based  on  different  views  of  life, 
having  produced  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
with  theoretically  equal  powers,  wdiat  is  technically  known  as 
the  deadlock,  the  problem  before  our  statesmen  is,  how  to  escape 
from  the  deadlock?  The  problem  is,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to 
our  island,  but  has  occurred  in  all  countries,  including  our 
Colonies,  which  are  governed  by  representative  assemblies.  For 
the  deadlock  five  remedies  are  known  to  politicians  : — 1.  The 
joint  session  of  the  two  Houses,  followed,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
by  a  dissolution.  2.  The  referendum,  or  plebiscite.  3.  The 
swamping  of  the  Second  Chamber  by  the  creation  of  new  members. 
4.  The  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber.  5.  The 
alteration  of  the  composition  of  the  Second  Chamber.  1.  I  need 
not  waste  words  over  the  joint  session,  because  it  is  wholly 
inapplicable  to  our  crisis.  The  joint  session  might  be  useful  in 
promoting  a  better  feeling  between  the  two  Houses,  but  in  a 
Constitution  where  the  Second  Chamber  is  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  first,  and  contains  a  permanent  majority  of  four-fifths 
belonging  to  one  party,  it  cannot  be  a  solution  of  the  deadlock, 
because  the  result  would  always  be  a  Conservative  victory. 
2.  The  plebiscite,  or  referendum,  comes  to  us  from  France,  who 
borrowed  it  from  ancient  Eome.  Representative  government  has 
never  been ,  and  is  not  understood  in  France ,  but  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  demand  for  the  referendum  arose  in  this  country.  The 
referendum,  or  plebiscite,  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
mandate,  another  political  doctrine  which  has  come  to  us  from 
France ,  and  which ,  in  my  opinion ,  is  repugnant  to  the  true  theory 
of  representative  government.  The  mandate  is  the  theory  that 
the  constituencies  at  a  general  election  issue  certain  specific  orders 
to  their  chosen  representatives  to  pass  into  law  particular 
measures.  To  a  limited  extent  the  theory  is  true,  because  a 
general  election  revolves  round  certain  proposals  or  policies 
proffered  by  the  contending  parties.  But  the  practical  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  theory  is  that  after  every  general  election  there 
arises  a  barren  and  bitter  controversy  as  to  what  the  precise 
mandate  was  which  the  victorious  party  received.  The  truth, 
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of  course,  is  that  the  electors  vote  in  a  hazy  and  general  way 
for  general  propositions,  in  which  the  candidates  sketch  the 
outlines  of  their  rival  measures.  But  when  these  general  and 
generous  sketches  are  embodied  in  the  particular  clauses  of  a 
Bill,  the  policy  is  apt  to  wear  a  very  different  aspect.  It  is  then 
that  the  Opposition  exclaim,  “Oh,  but  this  is  quite  different  from 
what  you  said  on  the  platform  :  you  have  no  mandate  for  this 
sort  of  thing.”  And  it  is  this  discrepancy  between  the  loose 
promises  of  the  platform  and  the  stringent  accuracy  of  the 
Treasury  draughtsman  that  has  led  to  the  demand  that  the  Bill 
shall  be  referred  back  to  the  electors  for  their  judgment  on  the 
details.  It  is  all  very  well  to  bawl  about  Home  Eule  at  public 
meetings,  say  the  Unionists;  let  us  see  your  Bill,  and  when  you 
have  produced  it,  let  us  send  it  back  to  the  electors  for  a  vote 
of  Aye  or  No.  I  believe  that  the  special  mandate,  and  its  con¬ 
sequence,  the  referendum,  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
representative  government,  and  would  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  mischiefs  if  put  into  practice.  It  is  the  wise  observation 
of  Savile,  Marquess  of  Halifax,  that  those  who  will  not  undergo 
the  difficulty  of  understanding,  must  undergo  the  danger  of 
trusting.  This  maxim  is  the  very  foundation  of  representative 
government.  The  voting  masses  will  not,  or  rather  cannot, 
undergo  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  details  of  complex  and 
generally  technical  measures  of  legislation  :  they  have  neither 
the  time,  nor  the  education,  nor  the  brains  necessary  to  under¬ 
stand  them.  To  do  them  justice,  the  electors  are  aware  of  the 
fact,  w’hich  is  the  chief  reason  why  they  will  not  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  “the  revolution.”  They  know  that  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  nice  balance  of  their  respective  powers ; 
and,  like  sensible  men,  they  leave  the  business  to  lawyers  and 
politicians.  The  referendum  would  thrust  upon  their  reluctant 
and  incompetent  attention  details  which  perplex  trained  jurists 
and  statesmen.  The  plebiscite  is  pure,  defecated,  mob  govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  incomprehensible  how  the  Conservative  party  can 
ever  have  looked  at  so  dangerous  an  expedient.  The  plebiscite 
was  practised  in  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Eome. 
Demosthenes  shouted  at  the  ecclesia,  after  his  practice  on  the 
sea-shore.  Cicero,  with  all  his  subtlety,  was  constrained  to  shriek 
in  the  forum.  The  plebiscite  was  resorted  to  by  the  second 
Napoleon  in  order  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  and  make 
himself  an  absolute  monarch.  It  was  precisely  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  the  plebiscite,  or  referendum,  that  the  modern  device 
of  representative  government  was  invented.  As  the  electors 
cannot  understand  more  than  the  general  principles  and  broad 
outlines  of  policy,  they  are  to  trust  their  representatives,  largely 
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and  generously  and  patiently  to  trust  them,  during  the  brief  period 
of  their  trusteeship.  Are  members  of  Parliament  to  keep  running 
back  to  their  constituents  every  time  a  difficulty  crops  up,  and 
to  cry  out.  What  do  you  think  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  Bill? 
Why,  the  best  of  their  constituents  will  answer,  “What  did  we 
elect  you  for?  What  are  we  paying  you  i04OO  a  year  for?  Go 
back,  and  do  your  own  business,  and  kave  me  to  do  mine.”  And 
we  are  gravely  invited  to  recur  to  the  primitive  risks  and  horrors 
of  mob-rule  by  the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  !  I  will  do 
the  Liberals  the  justice  to  say  that  they  have  not  pressed  the 
theory  of  the  special  mandate  and  its  consequence,  the  referen¬ 
dum.  It  is  the  Conservatives  who  have  pressed  the  mandate, 
and  with  that  unconscious  inconsistency  which  is  the  mark  of 
men  who  act  without  thinking.  The  Conservatives  were  in 
power,  wdth  two  short  intervals  of  three  years  and  six  months, 
from  1885  to  1906  ;  and  during  that  period  we  heard  little  about 
the  mandate  and  the  referendum  ;  this  Frenchified  jargon  has  only 
obtruded  itself  upon  our  politics  since  1906.  Yet  if  ever  there 
was  a  case  of  a  Government  legislating  without  a  special  mandate , 
it  was  that  of  the  Unionist  Ministry  of  1900.  The  general  election 
of  1900  has  always  been  regarded  as  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain’s 
master-stroke.  The  South  African  War  was  not  ended  in  1900, 
but  it  was  known  to  be  drawing  near  its  close.  The  country 
was  appealed  to  on  the  old  familiar  cry  of  “Do  not  swop  horses 
while  you  are  crossing  the  stream,”  and  the  appeal  was  successful. 
So  distinctly  was  the  election  taken  on  a  single,  isolated  issue, 
that  it  was  called,  and  will  be  known  in  history  as  the  Khaki 
Election.  This,  how'ever,  did  not  prevent  the  Government  from 
using  the  majority  so  obtained  to  pass  two  of  the  most  contro¬ 
versial  and  partisan  measures  ever  proposed  to  Parliament,  the 
Education  and  Licensing  Acts.  I  do  not  blame  the  Unionist 
Government  for  using  its  majority  to  pass  measures  which  it 
considered  beneficial,  because  I  think  the  mandate  doctrine  non¬ 
sensical  and  opposed  to  the  essential  conception  of  representative 
government.  But  it  hardly  lies  in  the  mouths  of  the  Ministers 
of  1900  to  talk  about  the  mandate  and  the  referendum.  If  there 
is  anything  in  the  doctrine  of  the  mandate,  it  surely  applied  to 
the  Government  of  1906.  Having  secured  a  majority  of  350  at 
the  polls,  the  Ministry  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in 
the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  produced  two  Bills  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Education  and  Licensing  Acts  of  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  The  Unionist  leaders  procured  the  rejection  of  these 
measures  by  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  certainly  inconsistent 
with  the  theory  of  the  mandate,  and  with  their  own  conduct  in 
1902  and  1903.  It  was  their  compliance  with  this  foolish  and 
unworthy  manoeuvre  that  sealed  the  fate  of  the  Lords,  quite  as 
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mucli  as  their  rejection  of  the  Budget  of  1909.  Indeed,  I  believe 
that  the  Liberals  were  more  exasperated  by  the  rejection  of  their 
Tjicensing  and  Education  Bills,  immediately  after  a  general 
election,  than  they  were  by  the  rejection  of  the  Budget,  though 
the  great  public  inconvenience  caused  by  the  latter  mistake  fur- 
nislu'd  them  with  the  justification  for  their  two  dissolutions  and 
the  Parliament  Bill.  I  recall  these  facts  in  order  to  show  into 
what  follies  and  inconsistencies  the  doctrine  of  the  mandate  has 
led  the  Conservative  party,  and  how  the  referendum  is  the  logical 
consequence  of  the  mandate.  Both  mandate  and  referendum  are 
foreign  to  our  Constitution,  and  the  sooner  they  are  dropped  the 
better.  Whichever  party  obtains  a  majority  at  the  polls  is  entitled 
by  the  Constitution  to  govern  the  country,  “and  there’s  an  end 
on’t.’’  Of  course,  the  Opposition  is  equally  entitled  to  oppose, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  to  criticise,  revise,  and  delay,  within 
limits.  But  all  this  posterior  analysis  of  electoral  verdicts  and 
the  composition  of  majorities  is  irritating  futility,  wdiich  has  done 
the  Tory  party  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  the  eyes  of  the  constituen¬ 
cies.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  the  non-political  majority 
of  the  nation  that  the  Unionists  have  had  a  long  innings,  and 
that  it  is  now  their  turn  to  field.  As  a  solution  of  the  deadlock 
the  referendum  will,  T  trust,  never  be  accepted. 

8.  The  swamping  of  the  Second  Chamber  has  been  tried  in 
Prussia,  in  Italy,  and  in  New  South  Wales.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  examine  those  examples.  Foreign  analogies  have  little 
or  no  bearing  on  British  affairs,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Mother  Country  should  be  taught  politics  by  a  colony  in  the 
antipodes.  Swamping  was  threatened  as  a  solution  of  the 
deadlock  in  1832,  when  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  first 
Peform  Bill ;  but,  as  everybody  knows,  the  mere  threat  w’as 
sufficient  to  procure  the  assent  or  abstention  of  the  recusant 
peers.  The  talk  was  then  of  creating  sixty  peers  ;  the  talk  is 
now  of  creating  five  hundred  peers,  in  the  event  of  the  Parliament 
Bill  being  rejected,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  of  the 
peers  insisting  on  their  amendments.  Will  the  King  consent  to 
do  it?  It  would  probably  not  be  necessary  to  create  anything 
like  five  hundred  peers,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  majority  against 
the  Government  in  the  House  of  liords  will  be  more  than  200 
or  250.  Swamping  as  a  remedy  for  the  deadlock  is,  of  course,  a 
resort  to  physical  force.  “To  inject  300  sweeps,”  to  borrow’  the 
late  Ijord  Salisbury’s  phrase,  by  an  abuse  of  the  Boyal  prerogative, 
would  be  as  much  an  act  of  violence  as  to  eject  the  same  number 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  Guards.  Will  the  King  do  it?  Will  the 
Prime  Minister  ask  him  to  do  it?  The  nearer  w^e  come  to  the 
deed,  the  uglier  it  looks.  Sw^amping  is  not  only  the  substitution 
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of  force  for  reason  :  it  is  a  petard  that  is  likely  to  hoist  its  own 
engineer.  To  increase  the  House  of  Ijords  from  five  to  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  members  would  force  the  Eadical  Govern¬ 
ment  to  abolish  such  a  chamber  almost  immediately,  and  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  the  Government  do  not  wish  to  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  w’eigh  the  chances  of  a 
wholesale  creation  of  peers  without  considering  the  fourth  and 
fifth  remedies  for  the  deadlock,  w’hich,  as  they  have  both  been 
embodied  in  Bills  by  the  two  parties,  may  be  taken  together  as  the 
kernel  of  the  controversy. 

4.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  authorship  of  the  deadlock. 
The  peers  have  committed  grievous  blunders ;  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  the  deadlock ;  but  they 
are  not  its  authors.  The  authors  of  the  deadlock  are  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  induced 
Tiord  Tjansdowne  to  advise  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  the 
Education  and  Licensing  Bills  of  the  present  Government,  and 
finally  the  Budget.  Had  there  been  a  statesman  in  the  House 
of  Lords  w-ith  the  courage  and  the  clearness  of  judgment  and 
the  influence  to  lead  the  peers  into  the  acceptance  of  those  mea¬ 
sures,  there  would  have  been  no  deadlock  to-day  and  no  Parliament 
Bill.  Time  alone  can  answer  the  question  whether  Mr.  Balfour 
and  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  were  right  or  wrong  in 
using  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  weapon  of  party  warfare.  It  is 
difficult  for  a  contemporary  to  judge,  but  let  the  responsibility  rest 
on  the  right  shoulders  :  the  peers  have  enough  to  answer  for  on 
their  own  account.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  owing  to  that  want 
of  imagination  which  is  the  incorrigible  defect  of  the  Tory  mind. 
The  Tories  cannot  put  themselves  in  their  adversary’s  place  ;  they 
cannot  see  that  in  using  a  weapon  of  which  they  have  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  to  rob  their  enemy  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  they  are  not 
“playing  the  game’’;  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  Briton, 
there  can  be  no  greater  crime.  Granted  that  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  weapon  of  w’ar  is  justifiable  on  great  occasions,  such 
as  an  attack  upon  the  Monarchy  or  the  unity  of  the  kingdom 
or  the  system  of  national  defence,  there  is  no  excuse  for  its 
employment  on  the  occasion  of  an  education  or  licensing  Bill, 
still  less  on  the  financial  provision  for  the  year.  However,  be 
the  fault  whose  it  may  have  been,  the  deadlock  arose,  and  it 
became  the  urgent  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  for  its 
solution.  The  Government  had  been  considering  the  remedy 
practically  ever  since  190G,  and  they  decided,  after  the  rejection 
of  the  Budget  in  1909,  to  proceed  by  curtailment  of  the  powers  of 
the  Second  Chamber.  That  the  Government  Bill  goes  too  far, 
that  it  cuts  down  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  too 
drastically,  goes  without  saying — party  politics  are  party  politics. 
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But  the  principle  of  the  Parliament  Bill,  namely,  the  statutory 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  right  solution  of  the  deadlock.  So  rapidly  has  the 
process  of  educating  the  Tory  party  proceeded,  that  I  believe 
this  principle  is  now  admitted  by  everybody.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  how  much  or  how’  little  cutting-down  of  power  is  to 
be  done.  There  are  three  points  on  which  the  amending  efforts 
of  the  Lords  ought  to  be  concentrated.  The  Budget,  for  the 
definition  of  which  apt  words  can  be  found,  e.g.,  the  Finance  Bill 
which  makes  provision  for  the  national  revenue  of  the  current 
year,  is  the  only  Money  Bill  which  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Second  Chamber,  either  for  amendment 
or  rejection.  Every  Government  is  entitled  to  have  its  Budget, 
its  arrangements  for  supply,  granted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
alone  ;  otherwise,  as  we  have  seen,  intolerable  financial  confusion 
may  arise.  But  there  is  no  urgency  for  passing  other  so-called 
Money  Bills,  which  are  partisan  measures  like  the  rest  of  the 
legislation  under  our  party  system.  Bills  altering  the  funda¬ 
mental  parts  of  the  Constitution,  the  unity  of  Parliament,  the 
Monarchy,  the  administration  of  justice,  ought  to  be  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  Parliament  Bill ;  and  thirdly,  some 
device  must  be  found  for  getting  rid  of  the  danger  and  absurdity 
of  one  set  of  statutes  being  passed  by  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  another  set  of  statutes  being  passed  by  only  one  House. 
After  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  the  assent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  must  be  assumed  by  a  legal 
fiction,  if  no  other  way  can  be  found.  Unless  this  point  is 
attended  to  now  it  will  give  trouble  hereafter.  With  these,  or 
something  like  these,  amendments,  the  Parliament  Bill  would 
solve  a  great  constitutional  difficulty,  without  abolishing,  as 
Tjord  Lansdowne  proposes,  two  estates  of  the  realm. 

5.  The  responsible  Government,  seated  in  power  as  the  result 
of  three  general  elections  in  four  years,  having  decided  that  the 
deadlock  should  be  solved  by  curtailment  of  powers,  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  decided — such  is  the  beauty  of  our  party  system — that  it 
should  be  solved  in  a  totally  different  fashion,  namely,  by 
abolishing  the  present  House  of  Lords,  and  substituting  a  brand 
new,  patch-work  Senate.  Nay  more,  in  defiance  of  all  Consti¬ 
tutional  practice,  the  Opposition  produced  a  Bill  for  this  purpose. 
It  was  a  maxim  perfectly  understood,  and  constantly  practised 
by  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  that  an  Opposition  should  never 
prescribe  until  it  is  called  in  by  the  nation.  In  1873  Disraeli 
defeated  the  Gladstone  Government  over  the  Irish  University 
Bill,  and  Gladstone  resigned.  But  Disraeli  refused  to  help 
Gladstone  out  of  his  mess,  or  to  produce  any  policy  of  his  own ; 
he  simply  waited  until  Gladstone  turned  himself  out  at  the  next 
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election.  In  1886  Gladstone,  though  he  had  a  Home  Rule 
scheme  in  his  desk,  stoutly  refused  to  disclose  a  line  of  it  until 
he  had  been  in  office  three  months.  “Responsibility  lies  where 
the  means  of  action  lie,”  said  the  old  Parliamentary  hand — a 
sound  rule  of  party  government — and  he  announced  his  intention 
of  keeping  his  own  counsel  and  reserving  his  freedom  of  action. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  an  Opposition  to  bring  forward  Bills ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  has  been  gained  by  the  production . 
of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Bill  for  the  constitution  of  a  patch-work 
Senate.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  Lords  had  made 
sufficient  experiments  in  alternative  policies.  The  Rosebery 
resolutions  “cut  no  figure”  (as  the  Americans  say)  in  the  second 
election  of  1910.  Apparently,  however,  the  peers  thought  that 
they  had  only  failed  to  impress  the  electors  because  they  had  not 
gone  far  enough  in  the  process  of  self-abasement.  They  there¬ 
fore  advanced  from  general  professions  of  unworthiness  to 
particular  measures  of  disfranchisement.  The  Second  Chamber 
constituted  by  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Bill  would  be  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  the  present  House  of  Lords.  It  proposes  to  substitute 
an  assembly  of  front-benchers,  ex -officials,  and  party  hacks,  for 
the  present  body  of  independent  English  gentlemen,  who,  because 
they  live  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  their  estates,  are 
nicknamed  “backwoodsmen”  by  wits  who  vary  the  excitement  of 
Fleet  Street  by  week-ends  at  Brighton.  The  joke  of  the  thing 
is  that  the  best  speeches  on  a  Bill  to  exclude  the  backwoodsmen 
were  made  by  those  very  non-official  peers,  whom  their  leaders 
propose  to  banish.  The  speeches  of  Lord  Killanin,  Lord  Montagu 
of  Beaulieu,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Newton,  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  were  better  than  any  delivered  from  the 
front  Opposition  bench.  In  an  assembly  whose  functions  will  be 
those  of  criticism,  revision,  and  delay,  we  do  not  want  any  more 
officials  or  party  nominees.  Co-option,  nomination,  and  double 
election  by  colleges,  are  methods  of  chamber-making  which  come 
to  us  with  a  bad  record  from  the  United  States  and  from  France. 
The  accident  of  birth  may  be  a  dubious  title  to  the  legislative 
function  ;  it  is  open  to  sentimental  objection ;  but  practically  it 
is  better  than  the  sinister  selection  of  the  caucus.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Bill  has  had  another  evil  effect — it  has 
forced  the  hand  of  the  Radicals.  The  Radicals  have  taken  the 
force  :  they  see  themselves  compelled  to  declare  that  they  will 
at  the  very  first  opportunity  bring  in  a  Bill  to  create  an  elective 
Second  Chamber  based  on  a  really  democratic  system.  We  can 
anticipate  what  kind  of  a  Second  Chamber  this  will  be.  The 
Radicals  were  not  desirous  of  doing  this ;  they  wanted  to  leave 
the  House  of  Lords  with  limited  powers.  The  Unionist  leaders 
think  that  by  remodelling  the  House  of  Lords  upon  an  official 
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and  nominative  basis  they  will  be  able  to  recover  for  the  Second 
Chamber  the  jxjwers  now  taken  from  it  by  the  Parliament  Bill. 
But  wdll  they  be  able?  It  seems  a  slender  hope;  the  restoration 
of  the  Ijords’  veto  does  not  strike  one  as  an  inspiring  battle-cry 
for  a  general  election.  If  any  of  the  powers  of  the  Second 
Chamber  are  to  be  saved,  it  must  be  now,  by  amendments  to  the 
Parliament  Bill. 

Of  the  five  known  remedies  for  the  deadlock  the  reasonable 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  seems  to  me  the 
most  practicable'.  Anyway,  it  holds  the  field  at  this  hour  as  the 
proposal  of  the  responsible  Government.  What  is  a  reasonable 
and  w’hat  is  an  unreasonable  (and  therefore  dangerous)  limitation 
of  those  powers  is  the  question  which  has  to  be  decided  in  the 
next  few  weeks.  Will  the  House  of  Lords  insist  on  their  “grave 
amendments”?  If  they  do,  will  the  Government  accept  them? 
If  the  Government  refuse  to  accept  the  amendments  and  dis¬ 
charge  the  Bill  from  the  order  book,  will  the  Prime  Minister  ask 
the  King  for  another  dissolution?  or  will  he  advise  the  King  to 
make  a  wholesale  creation  of  peers?  And  what  will  the  King 
do?  These  are  the  questions  which,  now'  that  the  Coronation  is 
over,  once  more  disturb  the  minds  of  that  small  portion  of  the 
community  who  think  about  politics.  A  few  w'eeks  ago  one 
would  have  had  less  hesitation  in  answ'ering  these  questions  than 
to-day.  A  short  time  ago  the  Government  seemed  so  triumphant 
as  to  be  irresistible,  and  one  thought  of  nothing  but  an  abject 
submission  of  the  peers,  or  an  immediate  acquiescence  of  the 
Sovereign.  But  the  political  barometer  changes  as  quickly  and 
as  mysteriously  as  the  weather-glass.  The  w'atcher  of  the 
political  heavens  sees  clouds  hurrying  up  from  more  than  one 
point  of  the  compass.  The  Shops  Bill  is  stirring  up  a  deal  of 
ill-will  in  London,  and  probably  in  the  other  large  towms.  The 
payment  of  members  is  not  popular  wnth  anybody.  The  Eight- 
hours  Act  for  Mines  has  caused  a  lot  of  trouble  in  the  North  and 
in  the  Midlands.  And  the  Insurance  Bill,  w’hich  is  to  be  forced 
through  in  the  remnant  of  the  session,  who  can  tell  w'hat  may 
come  of  that  cloud,  at  present  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand? 
The  Insurance  Bill  has  touched  the  quick  of  that  individualism 
which  is  latent  but  irrepressible  in  every  Briton.  There  is  “a 
feel  ”  in  the  atmosphere  that  the  Government  is  not  doing  well ; 
that  it  has  pushed  the  collectivist  experiment  too  far  and  too 
rapidly ;  that  it  is  heading  for  dirty  w'eather.  It  is  astonishing 
how'  quickly  this  perception  of  a  Government’s  decline  of  pow’er 
communicates  itself  to  everybody,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
including,  of  course,  the  Government  itself.  The  impression, 
right  or  WTong,  of  w'aning  influence  profoundly  affects  the  political 
situation.  Another  general  election  begins  to  wear  a  very 
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different  aspect  for  Radicals  and  Tories.  If  it  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  King  by  those  whom  he  may  consult,  and  the 
Sovereign  has  not  yet  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  consult  whom 
he  chooses,  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  unpopular,  or 
if  the  King  should  draw  that  inference  himself  from  what  he 
sees  and  hears,  and  the  Sovereign  is  not  yet  deprived  of  the 
right  to  think,  the  action  of  the  Crown  (still  a  part  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution)  at  this  juncture  would  properly  and  justifiably  be 
different  from  what  it  would  have  been  three  months  ago.  If 
the  Sovereign  should  share  a  prevalent  impression  that  the 
Government’s  recent  proposals  on  various  matters  are  exciting 
a  great  deal  of  hostility,  it  would  be  no  more  than  his  duty  to 
refuse  his  assent  to  any  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
by  the  brute  force  of  a  wholesale  creation  of  peers.  On  the  peers, 
too,  as  well  as  on  the  Sovereign  the  changed  political  conditions 
may  impose  a  change  of  duty.  I  have  given  my  reasons  in  the 
April  number  of  this  Review  for  holding  that  if  the  alternative 
before  the  House  of  Lords  were  the  Parliament  Bill  without 
amendments  or  the  creation  of  five  hundred  peers,  the  Bill  would 
he  the  less  evil.  But  if  the  alternative  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
Bill  without  amendments  or  a  general  election,  the  duty  of  the 
peers  might  well  be,  in  the  new  circumstances,  to  insist  upon 
their  amendments.  It  is  impossible  to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the 
embarrassments  of  the  Ministry.  It  is  more  than  possible,  it  is 
probable,  that  his  Majesty,  surveying  the  doubtful  aspect  of 
public  opinion ,  will  say  to  his  Prime  Minister  that  another  appeal 
to  the  country,  at  whatever  cost  and  inconvenience,  must  be 
made.  And  if  the  Monarch  should  hold  such  language  to  his 
Minister,  w'hat  will  be  the  effect  on  Mr.  Asquith?  The  present 
Government  is  composed  of  far  too  clever  men  not  to  be  acutely 
conscious  that  their  chariot-wheels  are  driving  heavily.  The 
Radical  Press  may  bluff  and  bellow ;  but  there  are  no  illusions 
in  the  mind  of  Sir  Robert  Hudson  or  the  Master  of  Elibank.  It 
is  the  duty  of  these  functionaries  to  keep  the  Cabinet  posted ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  in  Downing  Street  there 
is  no  burning  desire  for  an  election  at  this  moment.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  conditions,  which  it  w’ould  be  foolish  to  ignore 
or  deny,  the  Government  may  at  the  eleventh  hour  accept  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Lords.  With  the  chance  of  getting 
their  amendments  accepted,  or,  at  the  worst,  of  causing  a  general 
election,  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  House  of  Ijords  to  insist 
on  their  amendments.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  told  that  the 
Government  dare  not,  if  they  would,  accept  those  amendments. 
But,  after  all,  the  Government  cannot  do  more  than  their  best 
for  their  Irish  allies.  And  how  can  Mr.  Redmond  carry  his  votes 
into  the  Unionist  lobby?  If  he  does,  Mr.  O’Brien’s  hour  will 
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come.  But  if  we  are  to  be  dragged  into  another  election,  the 
Conservative  party  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  If  we  are  to  win 
it,  Mr.  Balfour  must  promptly  and  definitely  abandon,  or,  if  he 
prefers  it,  postpone,  that  branch  of  Tariff  Reform  which  is  known 
as  Imperial  or  Colonial  Preference.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
electors  have  made  up  their  minds  that  Colonial  Preference  can 
only  be  effected  by  means  of  new  taxes  on  food ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  assurances  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
electors  are  equally  convinced  that  new  taxes  on  food  mean 
increased  cost  of  living.  It  is  clear  that  Colonial  Preference  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  imposing  duties  on  the  wheat,  meat,  and 
dairy  produce  which  we  import  from  Scandinavia,  Russia,  the 
Argentine,  and  the  United  States,  because  those  are  the  only 
articles  wdiich  wo  import  from  our  Colonies.  It  is  no  use  holding 
out  the  hope  of  the  compensatory  remission  of  the  duties  on  tea 
and  sugar.  \Yith  the  national  expenditure  steadily  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  from  Tfi.OOO.OOO  to  £10,000,000  a  year,  no  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  dare  to  abandon  such  sources  of  revenue 
as  the  tea  and  sugar  duties.  It  is  very  well  for  France  and 
(rermany  to  have  agricultural  tariffs  :  half  the  population  in  those 
countries  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  a  country  where  about 
a  ninth  of  the  population  are  employed  in  agriculture,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  tai'iff  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  It  is  time  the  Tories 
faced  the  facts.  The  nine-tenths  of  our  labouring  classes  who 
are  employed  in  the  towns  or  in  manufactures  will  not  run  the 
risk — to  put  it  no  higher — ^of  dearer  food  in  order  to  benefit  the 
farmers  of  Canada  and  Australia.  The  present  attitude  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Ijaurier  towards  the  commercial  treaties  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  afford  a  golden  opportunity  for  renouncing  a 
policy  which  is  no  longer  practicable,  if  it  ever  was  so.  Disraeli 
did  his  best  to  keep  the  corn  law ;  he  spent  his  genius  generously 
in  the  defence  of  the  agricultural  interest.  But  when  the  corn 
law  had  been  repealed  with  the  approbation  of  the  people,  he 
had  the  courage  and  the  common  sense  not  to  attempt  to  revive 
it.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  has  now  been  before  the  country 
for  eight  years,  and  has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  three 
elections.  While  there  is  evidence  that  the  interest  of  the  working 
men  in  the  taxation  of  foreign  manufactures  is  growing,  there 
are  no  signs  that  the  fear  of  dearer  food  is  diminishing.  This  is 
no  time  for  sentimental  trifling.  I  venture  to  ask  the  leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party  whether  the  issues  now  at  stake  are 
not  too  serious  to  permit  of  this  ruinous  perseverance  in  a  policy 
which  never  can  succeed. 


Arthur  A.  Baumann., 
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“Audi  alteram  partem.” 

Such  is  not  the  choice  but  the  mixture  apparently  favoured  by 
the  present  drift  of  government — a  goal  and  consummation  most 
devoutly  to  be  resisted.  The  extremes  are  to  meet.  John  Bull, 
unrepresent(Hl  as  a  whole  and  lethargic,  perhaps  unrepresented  just 
because  he  is  so  torpid,  as  yet  completely  fails  to  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  what  passes  before  him,  and  the  bearings  of  that  process  on 
the  future.  One  day  he  w'ill  rub  his  eyes,  curse  his  blindness,  and 
awake.  But  meanwhile  he  seems  well  content  to  bask  in  a 
spurious  sunshine,  disport  himself  w’ith  loaves  and  pageants, 
survey  everything  from  the  corner  where  a  particular  limb  is 
lolling,  doze  over  the  political  advertisements  presented  for  his 
delectation,  and  leave  the  rest  to  chance  with  cheeriness.  Some¬ 
how  he  will  “worry  through” — is  not  that  Lord  Rosebery’s 
motto?  Or  he  comforts  himself  with  an  assumption  of  his  (once) 
general  “common  sense” — though  that  common  sense  seems  fast 
emigrating  with  some  of  our  best  workmen.  He  is  assured,  too, 
that  he  manages  to  combine  the  best  qualities  of  Mr.  Podsnap 
and  of  Mr.  Micawber  (a  strange  amalgam),  while  he  listens  to 
an  equally  queer  compound  of  Pecksniff  and  of  Oradgrind. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  survey  the  scene  nationally 
instead  of  from  the  merely  partisan  standpoint,  to  think  of  prin¬ 
ciples  rather  than  of  policies,  and  of  spirit  even  more  than  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  try  and  penetrate  the  realities  behind  the  pinchbeck,  and 
to  see  where  we  are  deceived  or  deceive  ourselves.  These  matters 
are  germane  to  the  issues,  and  wdll  lead  up  to  the  text. 

If  the  Man  from  Mars  were  now  to  visit  us  and  interest  himself 
in  our  concerns,  he  would  needs  be  puzzled.  Ho  would  observe 
an  ironic  maintenance  of  stately  forms  and  fine  traditions  side 
by  side  with  a  reversal  of  all  that  gives  them  life,  savour,  and 
significance,  or  that  from  age  to  age  has  proved  their  adaptability 
and  renewed  their  influence.  He  woidd  be  told  by  one  set  of 
partisans  that  he  was  Ix'holding  “constitutional  development,” 
and  if  he  asked  for  an  instance  he  would  be  shown  a  picture  of  a 
cart  Ix'forc  a  horse  calk'd  the  “Veto”  Bill,  and  be  assured  that 
a  waggon  stuck  in  a  muddy  rut  was  an  ideal  means  of  transit. 
By  another  set,  calk'd  the  Opposition,  he  would  be  told  that 
except  for  the  need  of  some  assembly  besides  an  arbitrary  House 
of  Commons,  and  keen  differences  about  a  fiscal  expedient, 
everyone  was  really  pretty  much  at  one,  always  [)rovided,  of 
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course,  that  Ireland  was  not  suffered  to  manage  her  own  affairs 
at  England’s  expense.  On  every  side  a  flaccid  urbanity  would 
confront  him,  and  yet  he  would  find  a  cowed  and  gagged  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly  representing  the  free  “estate”  of  the  Commons, 
a  revising  House  of  Peers  in  all  the  amputated  majesty  of  the 
Venus  of  Milo,  and  a  Crown  beloved  and  adored,  but  suffered  to 
stay  at  the  call  of  Ministers  that  are  still  styled  its  servants, 
under  the  pretext  of  that  most  travestied  of  adjectives,  “Con¬ 
stitutional.”  On  one  thing,  however,  all  his  informers  would  he 
agreed.  He  was  witnessing  the  “march”  of  “democracy.”  He 
would  be  told  that  all  Europe  was  witnessing  the  same  imposing 
spectacle.  But  he  might  point  out  that  Germany,  for  example, 
constrained  the  discipline  of  universal  service,  and  that  though 
she  was  said  (incorrectly)  to  have  furnished  the  main  model  for  a 
new  and  acclaimed  Insurance  Scheme,  her  example  as  a  protective 
country  was  repudiated  whenever  it  was  invoked.  He  might 
ask  why  the  French  Second  Chamber  debated  the  mere  imposition 
of  an  income  tax,  why  the  Italian  Senate  had  been  trying  to 
strengthen  itself,  if  penalising  taxes  and  the  absence  of  checks 
or  limits  were  the  ruling  distinctions  of  “democracies”?  He 
might  ask — but  here  assuredly  his  modth  would  be  stopped  by 
the  hand  of  some  official  ministerially  empowered  :  — 

“  Thy  hand  great  Anarch !  lets  the  curtain  fall  : 

And  universal  darkness  buries  all.” 

But  the  word  “democracy”  would  pique  and  fascinate  the 
Martian,  if  only  by  its  definiteness.  Here,  at  least,  he  would  say, 
is  something  simple.  Yet  is  “democracy”  as  easy  of  definition 
as  it  is  glibly  used?  What,  he  would  inquire,  is  democracy? 
Is  it  a  thing,  or  a  system,  or  both?  Some  doubtless  would  try  to 
put  him  off  by  the  “general  dovetailedness ”  or  “sort  of  oneness” 
proper  to  the  dramatic  “unities.”  But  he  would  not  be  so 
silenced.  He  might  be  told  that  democracy  was  the  rule  of  the 
“people,”  for  that  was  its  derivation  in  a  country  where  the 
people  ruled  because  slaves  toiled  for  leisure,  and  he  would 
naturally  wish  to  know  whether  the  “people”  was  wise  or 
instructed  enough  to  rule,  and,  if  it  were  so  enlightened,  how  far 
that  enlightenment  reached.  But  what,  now,  in  England  is  the 
people?  Does  it  in  any  sense  mean  the  Nation?  Clearly  not, 
since  even  under  an  absurd  and  manipulated  voting  system,  and 
under  the  confusions  of  forced  and  snapshot  elections,  more  than 
one  half  of  the  Nation  has  repudiated  the  Ministers.  What, 
then,  does  “the  democracy”  “under”  which  we  are  supposed 
to  live,  signify?  With  every  wish  to  locate  a  term  so  sovereign 
elsewhere,  the  visitor  would,  I  fear,  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
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that  in  England  at  the  moment  the  “people”  means  the  Trade- 
unions  leagued  with  the  Socialists  (or  Sciolists),  and  by  turns 
dictating  to  or  overridden  by  a  Cabinet  autocracy.  Their  Ministers 
return  to  power  not  on  disclosed  or  discussed  measures,  but  with 
a  “mandate”  to  do  as  they  please.  It  is  thus  that  their  aspira¬ 
tions  are  forced  on  docile  followers,  and  their  patients  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  swallow  their  doses.  Those  draughts,  whatever  their 
healing  virtues,  are  manufactured  in  haste,  nor  are  they  allowed 
to  be  analysed  at  leisure.  All  is  perfunctory  and  coercive.  They 
must  be  taken,  though  they  are  never  well  shaken,  llather  those 
who  have  to  take  them  are  well  shaken  themselves.  And  yet 
Britain  has  become  great  by  the  voluntary  system,  which  fosters 
initiative  and  secures  independence.  Where  on  either  side  are 
the  large  and  wholesale  qualities  that  befit  a  great  nation 
renowned  for  far-seeing  and  foreseeing  statesmanship,  privi¬ 
leged,  moreover,  to  sway  the  destinies  of  multitudinous  races? 
The  retail  faculties,  on  the  other  hand,  are  prominent.  There  is 
much  of  forensic  sophistry,  of  solemn  make-believe,  of  petty 
reasoning,  even  at  times  of  deft  favouritism.  But  where,  with  all 
claims  to  ideality,  is  the  wide  and  high  outlook?  We  still  await 
a  great  leader  with  the  creative  imagination  that  gives  real  insight 
and  resource,  one  who  can  read  and  reconcile  the  language  and 
instincts  of  different  classes,  and  weld  them  into  a  national  life 
deepened  and  heightened.  What  that  life  now  lacks,  as  at  perhaps 
no  previous  period,  is  coherence  and  spontaneity.  If  such  a  man 
would  arise  and  speak  out,  he  would  be  followed,  and  the  chimeras 
would  fade  away.  But  magnetism  is  wanted.  The  “  democracy  ” 
does  not  yet  know  itself ;  it  is  crude  and  unthinking.  England 
craves  inspiration,  and  inspiration  never  proceeds  from  groups.  It 
is  by  groups,  by  class-mechanics,  whoever  may  be  their  mouth¬ 
piece,  that  most  things  are  now  done  and  managed.  Men  have 
become  machines,  and  the  machines  are  controlled  by  syndicates. 

The  tendency  is  to  wipe  out  all  whom  those  monopolists  find  in 
their  way.  Millionaires  or  semi-millionaires  are  not  in  their  way. 
They  are  so  rich  that  the  scourge  of  imposts  neither  frightens 
nor  harms  them.  They  can  well  afford,  for  instance,  a  rise  in 
death-duties  which  amount  to  very  little  less  than  half  of 
that  levied  from  the  forty -thousand  pounders,  and  by  no  means 
to  a  third  more  than  the  toll  exacted  from  an  estate  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Is  that  wealth  for  a  large  family  with 
its  way  to  make  in  the  world?  Yet  from  it,  what  with  a  six 
per  cent,  death-duty,  and  the  succession  and  settlement  imposts 
revived  just  when  those  death-duties  were  swelled,  more  than 
fourteen  hundred  pounds  is  not  infrequently  subtracted  by  the 
State  in  addition  to  the  highly-raised  rates  and  taxes  paid  during 
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life.  From  the  millionaire  perhaps  some  £160,000  may  be 
taken,  but  his  inheritors  can  bear  that  loss  with  equanimity.  He 
is  not  in  the  way,  and  is  treated  with  comparative  tenderness. 
He  is  necessary  to  the  Government,  and  if  he  is  used  as  the 
“awful  example”  on  Socialist  platforms,  it  is  not  he  who  really 
suffers.  He  is  shorn,  but  not  butchered.  There  are  titles,  too, 
and  rewards  for  political  support,  and  his  qualified  martyrdom 
is  not  without  its  redeeming  halo.  Moreover,  he  may,  and  with 
absolute  frankness,  prove  very  useful.  Only  the  other  day,  for 
example.  Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  a  man  of  single  aim,  great  public 
spirit,  and  authoritative  ability,  lectured  before  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter  on  the  export  of  capital.  He  earned  the  Premier’s  approving 
smile  by  showing  that  investments  in  foreign  bonds,  so  far  from 
being  hurtful,  benefit  the  community  and  build  up  the  “world- 
civilisation.”  Very  true;  but  who  doubted  it?  What  I  always 
imagined  in  my  ignorance  to  be  meant  by  the  murmurs  against 
“  export  of  capital  ”  was  the  sending  away  abroad ,  by  those  who 
can  afford  it,  of  large  sums  to  accumulate — sums  which  might 
be  employing  home  industry  and  decreasing  the  “unemploy¬ 
ment”  against  which  we  are  called  upon  to  “insure.”  Or,  again, 
the  establishment  with  cheaper  labour  abroad  of  manufactories 
which  might  be  employing  workers  at  home.  But  these  phases 
of  economics,  rightly  or  wrongly,  escaped  any  reported 
mention.  Nor  is  consistency  to  be  expected  from  politicians, 
otherwise  it  might  be  presumed  that  any  kind  of  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  laws  of  wages  was  repugnant  to  the  theory 
of  unrestricted  competition — in  other  words,  that  Socialism  is 
incompatible  with  Free  Trade.  No,  millionaires  are  not  in 
the  way  of  the  monopolising  groups.  Nor  is  the  mob  that 
maintains  those  groups.  The  skilled  workers  may  resent  their 
exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfit  or  the  wastrel,  but  none 
the  less  the  w'astrel  must  be  pampered.  All  that  the  proletariat 
knows  is  that  it  is  to  “get,”  and  the  more  it  “gets,”  the  safer 
the  tenure  of  office  for  those  who  get  it  for  them.  But  neither 
the  millionaire  nor  the  mob  form  the  main  quality  of  the  nation, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  between  these  grindstones,  the  moderates 
— moderate  in  fortune  and  in  temper,  limited  maybe,  but  limiting 
— the  moderates  who  furnish  much  of  the  best  energy  in  Britain, 
are  to  be  crushed  out.  Meanwhile  the  moderates  go  to  sleep 
moderately,  or  stray  like  lost  sheep  without  a  shepherd  (even 
from  Dartmoor) ,  and  walk  blithely  to  their  doom  without  remon¬ 
strance.  They  are  patient  and  inarticulate.  Even  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  pointed  this  out  with  happy  insistence.  The  groups 
have  spoken  :  gradually,  the  moderates  are  to  vanish.  Britain 
is  to  be  governed  by  quantity,  not  by  the  best  of  each  class,  but 
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through  a  sediment,  and  sheer  quantity  is  to  return  a  sort  of 
“Committee  of  Safety”  to  power.  Their  fiat  is  to  be  uncurbed. 
It  is  they,  the  groups  and  Ministers,  who  are  to  decree  at  their 
own  sweet  will  what  is  good  for  the  greatest  number.  And  this  is 
Democracy  without  Freedom. 

Our  “representative”  system  has  broken  down.  Framed  to 
guard  against  despotism  by  institutions  precluding  the  arbitrary 
power  of  any  one  section,  it  is  now  misused  to  prop  a  growing 
tyranny,  and  that,  the  sultanship  of  no  benevolent  despot,  but  one 
of  a  machine  working  through  the  coins  extorted  into  its  slot — of 
a  machine-made  “  State,”  to  rule  omnipotent  by  universal  suffrage. 

The  whole  demand  is  of  a  material  order — that  is  one  of  its 
worst  features.  From  millionaire  to  mob  in  a  descending  scale 
rises  the  cry  for  the  good  things  of  this  earth  regardless  of  their 
cost  to  the  community,  the  due  gradation  of  the  burdens  which 
are  supposed  to  distribute  them,  or  of  the  privilege  of  duties. 
The  sole  person  who  is  never  now  considered  is  the  average  tax¬ 
payer.  Yet  he  it  is  who,  in  the  vulgar  parlance,  must  “run  the 
show.”  He  it  is  who  pays  the  salaries  of  those  who  penalise  him. 
If  the  mulcting  were  clearly  for  the  general  good  he  might  solace 
himself  as  a  benefactor.  But,  in  the  first  place,  many  a  skilled 
hand-w’orker  resents  the  benefit  of  pauperising  the  casual  at  the 
expense  of  his  efforts  to  rear  free  and  independent  families.  In 
the  second,  the  system  that  for  the  first  time  in  English  public 
life  gives  Ministers  a  temporary  power  to  bring  in  any  measures 
they  please,  condemns  those  measures  even  when  their  elements 
are  good.  A  really  great  and  truly  serviceable  enactment  need 
never  be  withdrawn  from  the  tests  of  long  delay  and  of  national 
approval. 

Our  reformers  look  down  in  scorn  on  “vested  interests.”  But 
in  any  national  movement  all  “interests”  must  be  concerned, 
and  property,  the  particular  sort  of  interest  that  is  “vested,”  only 
deserves  blame  when  it  selfishly  monopolises  favour.  Other 
“interests”  are  liable  to  exactly  the  same  abuse.  Is  there  less 
selfishness  in  many  of  the  “Labour ’’-Socialist  demands,  or  in 
the  manifold  appeals  to  passion  and  to  ill-will?  Those  who 
grasp  at  power  on  the  basis  of  universal  interference  should  be 
the  last  to  belittle  interests  of  grave  import  to  the  national  freedom 
and  industry. 

All  this  seems  obvious  enough.  But  there  is  another  aspect 
which  underlies  it,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  patent.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  queer  compound  of  Pecksniff  and  Gradgrind  to 
w'hich  w'e  are  too  often  treated.  I  speak,  not  of  individual  motive 
which,  wdth  every  sincerity,  seems  mistaken  and  superficial,  but 
of  collective  outlook  and  results. 
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Om  the  one  hand  vve  have  a  sickly  and  sometimes  cruel  senti¬ 
mentality  founded  on  class-prejudice,  while,  on  the  other,  we 
have  the  hard  steel  of  actuarial  statisticians  manufacturing 
bureaucrats  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  Labour-Socialism.  Con¬ 
sider,  first,  the  weak  sentimentality,  which  is  the  worse  because 
it  includes  right  objects  of  true  feeling  which  are  hard  to 
disentangle  from  the  web.  Take  Universal  Service,  for  example. 
The  Labour-Socialists  (and,  therefore,  the  Ministers)  will  have 
none  of  it,  because  they  resent  national  discipline.  Yet  Lord 
Haldane  must  know  better  than  we  do  that,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  national  character,  it  has  become  imperative,  and  that  the 
“Peace”  arguments  against  an  army  could  be  used  twice  over 
against  the  existence  of  a  police.  Take  the  attitude  of  the 
Labour-Socialists  against  the  legal  tribunals  which,  from  their 
supreme  court,  pronounced  against  a  contention  of  the  Trade 
Unions  bent  on  engrossing  political  power.  Could  any  more  selfish 
sentimentalism,  anything  less  founded  on  fact  or  justice,  be 
imagined?  The  judges  decided  that  these  associations,  founded 
for  defined  aims  and  already  exempted  from  the  common  law  as 
to  conspiracy,  could  not  legally  employ  their  funds  for  elections. 
The  Home  Secretary,  amid  cheers  (according  to  reports)  from 
the  Labour  Party,  insinuated  that  men  notoriously  impartial 
under  a  system  which  gives  great  rewards  to  secure  immunity 
from  fear  or  favour,  had  been  unconsciously  biassed  by  their 
“social  surroundings”  in  declaring  the  law  of  the  land.  That 
was  an  appeal  against  the  law  in  favour  of  false  sentiment  or 
it  was  nothing.  The  Labour  Members  cheered.  Why?  At  best 
from  a  narrow-minded  and  ill-instructed  prejudice,  for  if  a  recalci¬ 
trant  against  the  iron  heel  of  the  Trade  Unions  (and  there  are 
many)  had  bee'n  in  question — a  working  man — they,  the 
“Labour”  Members  assuredly  would  not  have  cheered.  For  the 
worker  is  substituted  his  dominie,  the  Trade  Union,  and  its 
assignee  the  Government.  This  is  the  temper  and  calibre  of 
mind  that  is  to  sway  Britain,  these  the  oligarchs  who  are  to  wipe 
out  the  barrier  of  the  moderates,  while,  say  what  they  will,  they 
still  count  the  asset  of  the  millionaire.  Better  than  this  would 
be  the  mob  unled,  the  proletariat  unhectored,  for  human  instincts 
are  better  than  crude  doctrines.  Once  more.  I  was  told  not  long 
ago  by  a  literary  man  of  distinction,  and  of  Socialist  leanings, 
that  he  conferred  with  a  Labour  Member  about  the  Copyright 
Bill.  The  Labour  Member  insisted  that  it  should  be  possible  to 
have  a  book  compiled  gratis  from  living  authors  for  the  use  of  the 
State  school  children.  My  friend  with  the  Socialist  leanings 
demurred.  “Think  of  the  poor  school-children,”  exclaimed  the 
Labour  gentleman,  oblivious  of  the  poor  author;  “I  can  only 
VOL.  xc.  N.s.  c 
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think  of  the  poor  school-children.”  My  friend,  with  great  good 
sense,  amiably  retorted  that  he  knew  of  poorer  children  in  his 
neighbourhood  who  might  well  desire  more  bread,  but  that  this 
would  hardly  warrant  a  loot  of  the  neighbouring  baker’s  shop ; 
and  as  regards  the  Trade  Unions,  he  added  that  but  for  authors 
there  would  be  no  printers,  and  but  for  printers  no  compositors, 
yet  the  Labour  Member  never  suggested  that  compositors  should 
work  for  nothing.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  pernicious  in  many 
ways.  It  impairs  the  understanding,  it  appeals  to  compassion  by 
a  circle  so  wide  that  many  include  what  is  bad  from  a  sensitive 
fear  of  omitting  what  is  good,  and  it  overturns  the  base  of  justice 
or  security.  See  the  results  of  the  legal  decision  about  the  Trade 
Union  funds.  Instantly  we  get  paid  membership  of  Parliament 
all  round,  quite  irrespective  of  right  or  policy.  And  then  a  Bill 
is  introduced  to  enable  Trade  Unions  to  defray  election  expenses. 
Why  is  all  this  done?  Out  of  consideration  for  the  country  at 
large?  Or  to  please  a  small  section  connected  with  groups  that 
commandeer  votes?  Had  the  poorer  members  of  Parliament 
been  privileged  to  receive  this  boon  on  tbe  terms  of  the  pension 
accorded  to  ex-members  of  the  Cabinet,  nobody  need  complain. 
But  this  universal  payment  (instead  of  the  noble  principle  of 
universal  service)  degrades  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  trade 
and  notably  injures  its  independence.  If  ever  there  was  petty 
class  legislation  this  is  of  that  nature.  And  what  is  done  to 
satisfy  material  demands  may  well  be  done — indeed,  seems  partly 
to  have  been  done — for  the  gratification  of  political  revenge. 
What  would  the  man  from  Mars  think  of  a  great  people  so 
managed?  But  the  mob  scents  fresh  largesse,  and  the 
millionaire  is  quite  pleased  to  pocket  the  “ridiculous  sum” 
of  four  hundred  a  year  for  strolling  into  the  lobbies.  And  yet 
again,  this  kind  of  sentimentalism  forms  an  undertone  of 
legislation  present  and  to  come.  It  boasts  with  pride  that  it  wdll 
not  accept  charity  from  persons,  but  it  takes  it  humbly,  as  well  as 
eagerly,  from  a  “  State  ”  that  takes  harshly  from  individuals.  The 
kindly  ties  between  man  and  man  are  weakened,  even  scoffed  at, 
while  the  metallic  “  State  ’’-machine  is  hardened  and  strengthened. 
And  this,  in  a  country  which  has  proved  an  example  to  the  whole 
civilised  world  of  what  initiative,  tempered  by  flexibility,  of  what 
independence,  softened  by  the  interdependence  both  of  people 
and  institutions,  can  achieve.  Gentleness  is  to  vanish  with 
liberty,  for  whom  the  “State”  loves,  it  certainly  chastens. 

So  much  for  our  sentimental  journey.  And  now  let  us  glance 
at  the  sub-influence  of  the  prosaic  Gradgrind.  While  the  Labour 
Member  gushes  dourly  over  the  rights  of  the  world,  and  requires 
the  nationalisation  of  everything  but  the  nation  ;  whilst  the  mob- 
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orator  denounces  property  and  pockets  his  salary,  the  State- 
mechanic,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  sits  down  in  the  cool  of 
his  sanctum,  tabulating,  calculating,  arranging — training  small 
bureaucrats  for  the  Socialist  millennium.  On  the  one  hand  the 
sentiment ;  on  the  other,  the  arithmetic.  It  is  a  pleasing  picture, 
this  alliance  between  the  red-hot  spouter  and  the  ready-reckoner, 
between  the  puff  lachrymose  and  the  commerce  behind  it, 
reminding  one  of  some  of  those  modern  prospectuses  to  w'hich  we 
have  grown  accustomed.  The  mathematics,  like  the  {esthetics, 
are  compulsory.  You  must  acquire  the  concern  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  It  cannot  be,  you  are  not  spared ;  no  household  can  exist 
without  it,  and  regularity  of  figures  and  irregularity  of  effusion 
both  unite  to  force  the  bolus  down  your  throat ;  the  cold  and  the 
warm  combine.  We  can  see  this  even  in  the  new  State  insurance 
scheme.  Some  such  scheme  is  imperative.  The  general  outlines 
are  good  and  command  sympathy,  the  superficial  sentiment 
recommends  them,  but  the  details  bewray  the  combination.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  who  in  introducing  “this  great  healing  measure” 
was  careful  to  dwell  on  the  absence  of  the  bureaucratic  element, 
seems  to  have  forgotten  some  of  them,  just  as  w^hen  he  contrasts 
his  scheme  with  the  German  one  he  quite  forgets  that  in  several 
respects  the  German  model  is  not  only  far  more  economical 
but  much  less  autocratic.  The  mere  eagerness  to  rush  the 
measure  through  compares  unfavourably  with  the  long  delay  for 
public  consideration  of  such  projects  in  Germany.  Our  new 
Insurance  Commissioners  are  to  exercise  a  central  authority 
over  the  sick  funds.  The  friendly  societies  are  checked  and  con¬ 
trolled.  The  new  local  health  committees  furnish  another 
bureaucratic  example  to  supplant  or  collide  wdth  the  present 
committees  appointed,  not  by  the  State,  but  by  the  various  local 
authorities.^  Above  all,  the  general  spirit  of  the  whole  is  that 
of  a  domineering  “  State  ”  interference  to  track  us  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  The  employe  is  to  be  ticketed  and  docketed. 
So,  too,  with  the  domestic  servant  who  for  the  most  part  does 
not  wish  to  insure  against  a  rare  sickness,  yet  who,  with  his 
master,  is  to  pay  a  rate  which  secures  a  money  allowance  for 
outboarders  alone.  The  provisions  against  temporary  illness 
should  have  been  left  to  employers,  the  voluntary  associations, 
and  only  insurance  against  disablement  should  have  been  com¬ 
pelled.  More  than  this,  the  provisions  of  the  plan  favour  wealth 
as  well  as  poverty.  Many  a  servant  will  refuse  to  pay,  many  a 
rich  employer  will  defray  his  or  her  quota,  and  so  the  moderates 

(1)  For  these,  with  many  other  details,  and  a  complete  contrast  with  the 
German  system,  see  Dr.  Ernest  Schuster’s  dispassionate  and  searching  criticisms 
in  his  address  on  “National  Health  Insurance’’  (Spottiswood,  1911). 
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will  be  injured  again,  while  dismissals  will  make  for  further  un¬ 
employment.  Again,  while  the  scope  of  compulsory  insurance 
is  far  too  wide  to  be  just,  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  voluntary 
insurance  under  the  scheme.  Just  as  rich  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  to  receive  their  salaries,  so  rich  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  provided  they  are  in  some  sense  employed,  can  avail 
themselves  of  a  uniform  rate  of  insurance.  This  becomes  the 
more  preposterous  when  we  consider  the  number  of  outcasts  from 
the  Bill,  and  the  position  of  many  voluntary  insurers,  such  as 
charwomen  and  gardeners,  who,  as  not  employed  under  “con¬ 
tracts  of  service,”  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  their  contributions, 
and  if  over  forty-five  must  pay  on  a  scale  appropriate  to  their  age. 
There  are  many  poor  people  (including  all  those  prevented  by 
some  defect  from  admission  into  a  friendly  society)  whom  this 
measure,  so  far  from  benefiting,  will  oppress.  But  surely  the 
clause  which  under  no  circumstances  permits  a  distress  to  be 
levied  for  fourteen  days  (or  more)  after  the  illness  against  which 
a  beneficiary  is  insured,  forms  the  best  example  of  the  double 
strain  of  sentimentalism  and  rigour  which  distinguishes  the 
temper  of  legislation.  “Landlord”  has  a  hard,  grabbing  sound, 
but  it  is  the  poor,  themselves  lessors  to  the  poor,  who  will  suffer, 
while  “malingering”  will  be  encouraged.  “Be  ill  and  pay  no 
rent”  is  hardly  a  supplement  to  “Be  just  and  fear  not.”  And 
as  a  climax,  we  arc  all  asked  to  insure  for  an  allowance  to  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children.  This  is  the  “endowment  of 
maternity”  according  to  the  gospel  of  Mr.  Wells.  Perhaps,  of 
two  evils,  the  endowmicnt  of  paternity  might  have  been  the 
pleasanter  alternative.  The  objects  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Bill 
are  so  good,  the  difficulties  in  his  path  so  great,  that  all  the  more 
it  behoves  him  to  be  just  in  the  details  which  are,  in  fact,  the 
structure  of  his  fabric.  If  beneath  a  smiling  face  he  hides  a 
frowning  providence  (or  improvidence) ,  a  criticism  of  his  measure 
is  indispensable,  and  should  be  withstood  neither  by  the  senti¬ 
mentalist  nor  the  official.  To  resent  criticism  is  to  admit  its 
pertinence. 

But  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  mob-and-millionairc 
protectorate  than  the  flurry  and  hurry  of  its  proposals.  In  its 
fever  to  be  omnipotent,  it  proclaims  itself  infallible.  Nor  is  it 
checked  by  opposers  who  compete  for  democratic  favour,  and, 
like  the  priests  of  Baal,  “call  him  louder”  and  “gash  themselves 
with  knives.”  We  get  neither  business  tempered  by  philanthropy, 
nor  philanthropy  regulated  by  business.  But  we  do  get  increas¬ 
ingly  a  flood  of  unjust  and  unwise  sentiment,  conjoined  with  a 
steady  advance  towards  “State”  domination.  That  is  the  real 
objective.  We  are  all  to  be  serfs  of  the  “State.”  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George  in  a  recent  utterance  seems  to  have  declared  (with  what 
relation  to  “Liberalism,”  1  know  not)  that  man  was  the  “property 
of  the  State.”  If  he  meant  that  all  of  us  should  serve,  and  make 
some  sacrifice  for,  the  common  weal,  few  w'ould  be  found  to 
disagree  with  him.  But  if  by  the  “State”  he  meant  a  body  of 
men  invested  with  power  by  a  franchise  soon  to  be  degraded  into 
universal  suffrage,  if  he  meant  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
that  the  country  is  to  be  flustered  into  benevolence,  or  that  free 
and  full  discussion  is  to  be  stifled,  or  that  to  propitiate  cliques, 
often  keenly  biassed  or  meagrely  equipped,  however  otherwise 
praiseworthy,  the  tares  should  be  retained  with  the  wheat,  and 
the  “  State  ”  substituted  for  the  Nation  ;  if  we  are  to  be  thus 
doctored  into  unapproved  prescriptions — if  he  meant  half  of  this, 
or  shut  his  eyes  to  it  in  a  vague  enthusiasm,  then  what  becomes 
of  liberty,  of  initiative,  even  of  order,  of  all  that  has  made 
England  respect  herself  and  other  nations  respect  her?  We 
may  soon  be  told  what  to  wear,  how  to  dispose  of  the  little  that 
may  be  left  us,  when  to  rise  and  what  to  eat.  And  as  the  “feeble¬ 
minded”  of  that  day  are  led  off  to  their  “State”  palace,  the 
“  State  ”  curfew  will  ring  the  knell  of  parting  day.  More  than 
this ,  one  half  of  the  nation  will  be  forced  to  subsidise  or  pauperise 
the  rest.  “Privilege”  rests  upon  “duties,”  but  no  duties  will 
attend  the  privileges  of  a  “  State  ’’-ridden  Demos.  The  mob  may 
exult  for  a  spell,  the  millionaire  may  survive,  but  the  in-betweens 
will  be  crushed  or  exiled.  I  believe  that  if  this  tendency  per¬ 
severes,  the  first  one' day  to  mutiny  against  it  will  be  the  skilled 
handworkers,  weary  of  a  niggling  system  so  remote  from  that 
which  has  made  them  and  England  what  they  are,  disillusioned, 
too,  as  to  the  doles  which  exact  so  heavy  a  recompense.  It  is  to 
them  that  wo  must  look  in  the  future  for  an  awakening  and 
a  reaction,  not  to  a  misguided  mob,  or  to  the  acquiescent 
millionaire,  or  to  a  party  kicking  faintly  against  the  pricks 
because  of  a  fiscal  exjiedient  wdiich  has  (however  wrongly) 
branded  them  as  “undemocratic,”  and  therefore  disposed  them  to 
outbid  the  demagogues.  That  this  great  nation,  however,  should 
never  become  a  Socialist  State  persecuting  in  the  name  of 
kindness,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  draw  closer  together  in  a 
common  endeavour  for  higher  development,  these  are  principles. 
Under  any  fiscal  expedient  properly  managed,  England  will 
flourish,  but  under  the  clique-reign  of  Jack-in-office  its  course 
downward  is  certain.  By  all  means  let  Demos  rise  and  partici¬ 
pate,  but  to  be  dragooned  by  his  shallow  courtiers  into  becoming 
a  slave  of  the  “  State  ”  is  madness.  An  Englishman’s  ruin  will 
be  his  castle. 

The  cause  of  the  employer  and  of  the  employed  should  be  one. 
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I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Companies’  Acts,  hy  dissolving 
the  old  links  between  master  and  man,  and  by  developing  a 
system  of  managers  paid  to  obtain  cheap  and  piecemeal  labour, 
have  been  the  cause  of  much  that  has  furnished  occasion  for 
demagogues  to  work  on.  But  one  source  of  remedy  may  still  be 
open.  We  need  a  different  electorate.  We  are  living  under  a  new 
regime  in  which  ignorance  counts  for  much,  since  it  is  easily 
stimulated.  For  so  much  that,  perhaps,  a  new  name  might  be 
found  for  our  new  rulers.  “Aristocrats,”  “Democrats,” 
“Oligarchs,”  are  all  Greek  words  for  governing  orders, 

“  Agnoiacrats  ”  would  mean  the  governors  through  ignorance. 
It  is  rumoured  that  “plural  voting”  is  soon  to  be  removed,  and 
that  property,  therefore,  will  then  lie  at  the  mercy  of  an  impend¬ 
ing  universal  suffrage.  That  means  the  vote  by  wants — and  by 
want  of  wisdom.  By  all  means,  if  you  must,  abolish  one  kind 
of  plural  voting  (though  it  is  perilous  for  Labour),  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  you  replace  it  by  another.  Those  extra  votes 
must  be  transferred  to  independent  intelligence,  and  there  must 
be  large,  fresh,  educational  franchises.  To  deny  the  necessity 
is  to  assume  that  all  men  are  born  wise,  to  enfranchise  irrespons¬ 
ible  ignorance,  and  even,  may  be,  to  empower  the  violent.  We 
are  now  paying  Members  of  Parliament ;  it  might  have  been  wiser 
to  have  founded  some  school  for  political  education,  and  to  have 
made  its  diploma  a  requisite  for  membership.  Already  we  are 
witnessing  private  experiments  at  the  public  expense,  and  no 
great  people  can  long  stand  a  continued  strain  of  such  empirics. 
When  our  masters  are  truly  educated,  then,  perhaps,  let 
democracy  triumph.  At  present  it  would  seem  as  if  democracy 
were  only  paramount  in  proportion  as  it  subserves  the  agnoiacrats. 
Is  there  no  way  of  restoring  the  balance,  and  no  statesman  to 
devise  it?  Blind  forces  are  hurrying  us  along,  and  politicians 
raise  the  plea  of  “necessity.”  Long  ago  William  Pitt,  who  was 
a  great  statesman ,  indignantly  rejoined  to  the  champions  of  that 
plea  that  necessity  was  the  tool  of  tyrants  and  the  creed  of  slaves. 
Tict  our  own  generation  lay  that  motto  to  heart. 

Otherwise  injustice  and  unwisdom  will  prevail,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  the  weight  of  instructed 
authority  may  be  set  aside  to  please  the  whims  and  fads  of 
sections.  The  clouds  will  drop  unwelcome  “blessings”  on  heads 
that  prefer  fine  weather.  Under  the  name  of  “mandate”  a  novel 
type  of  autocracy  will  impose  itself  and  its  fads  on  a  languid 
multitude  with  increasing  severity.  An  international  ideal  will 
be  followed  without  the  sanction  of  the  world  at  large,  and,  too 
late,  Tennyson’s  noble  warning  may  be  remembered  that  the  true 
“cosmopolite”  is  be  who  best  loves  and  cherishes  his  country. 

Walter  Sichel. 
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To  get  the  measurement  of  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference  of  1911  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  Conference  of 
1907.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two.  In 
1907  the  Delegates  from  the  Dominions  oversea  came  at  the 
invitation  and  as  the  guests  of  the  Colonial  Ofi&ce.  The  first 
step  taken  by  such  Delegates  as  wished  to  press  the  Conference 
idea  into  something  more  than  a  decorative  gathering,  was  to 
bring  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  into  active  association 
with  the  Conference.  This  was  done  with  some  difficulty,  but 
beyond  giving  the  Conference  his  personal  blessing,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  that  day  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  conference 
discussions  or  decisions.  It  was  not  until  well  on  in  the  story 
of  the  1907  Conference  that  the  Resolution  was  moved  which 
changed  the  character  of  the  gathering  from  something  which 
was  a  part  of  the  Colonial  Office,  into  an  Imperial  Conference. 
The  Resolution  which  was  put  forward  in  1907  was  more  pur¬ 
poseful  in  its  aim  than  in  fact.  The  Delegates  were  treading  on 
very  delicate  ground.  It  was  new  ground  on  which  there  were 
no  danger  marks,  but  on  wdiich  much  danger  was  apprehended. 
For  this  reason  the  Resolution  which  is  now  the  Constitution 
of  the  Imperial  Conference  was  rather  hurriedly  put  forw^ard  as 
partly  a  request  and  partly  a  pious  hope.  It  reads  :  “That  it 
will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  a  Conference  to  be 
called  The  Imperial  Conference  is  held  every  four  years,  at  which 
questions  of  common  interest  may  be  discussed,  and  considered 
as  between  His  Majesty’s  Government  and  His  Government  of 
the  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,”  and  so  on  with 
some  details  as  to  membership  and  procedure.  It  was  not  possible 
when  the  Conference  closed  in  1907  to  appreciate  the  full 
strength  of  such  a  Resolution.  Very  much  depended  on  the 
sympathy  which  it  received  both  at  home  and  in  the  Dominions. 
The  first  indication  which  was  given  of  the  trend  of  thought  in 
the  Governing  Circle  at  home  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
Resolution,  vague  and  delicately  expressed  as  it  was,  appeared 
when  the  Official  Report  of  the  proceedings  was  published.  The 
Resolution  was  headed,  “Constitution  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference.” 

Even  then  the  most  hopeful  of  the  Conference  Imperialists 
scarcely  realised  how  much  was  being  read  into  a  Resolution  that 
left  itself  open  to  a  wide  or  a  narrow  interpretation.  How’  little 
the  full  effects  of  the  Resolution  were  appreciated  can  be 
gathered  from  the  action  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  who,  at  this  Con- 
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ference,  on  behalf  of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand,  put  forward 
the  motion  for  an  Imperial  Council,  which  expressed  definitely 
the  very  things  which  the  Resolution  of  1907  left  indefinite. 
Before  the  1911  Conference  met  such  a  motion  as  that  of  Sir 
Joseph  Ward’s  was  natural.  After,  it  was  needless,  if  not  mis¬ 
chievous.  It  was  needless  in  that  it  tried  to  fill  a  gap  which  did 
not  exist.  It  was  mischievous  in  that  it  sought  to  be  explicit  where 
vagueness  left  room  for  growth,  and  because  it  set  the  progress 
of  the  Empire  towards  Consolidation  at  right  angles  with  the 
Conference  idea. 

Everything  was  gained  by  the  Conference  when  the  exact 
terms  of  the  Resolution  of  1907  were  subordinated  to  the  inter¬ 
pretation.  It  was  peculiarly  illogical  to  make  the  official  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Resolution  of  more  importance  than  the 
Re.solution  itself.  The  Conference  of  1907  closed  with  the  hope 
in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  Delegates  that  the  desires  of  that 
Conference  for  a  status  that  would  cut  it  away  from  the  Colonial 
Office  would  receive  some  consideration.  There  were  not  many 
reasons  for  the  hopes.  The  special  Secretariat  had  been  granted, 
but  granted  grudgingly.  The  request  that  it  should  be  attached 
to  the  Prime  Minister  was  refused.  The  Conference  was  Imperial 
in  name.  There  were  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  Imperial  in 
fact.  The  time  of  meeting  and  the  membership  was  determined, 
though  not  so  definitely,  that  an  unsympathetic  administration 
could  not  vary  both.  The  political  changes  in  the  Dominions 
strengthened  the  impression  that  the  Conference  of  1911  would 
not  be  concerned  to  establish  the  aspirations  of  the  Conference 
of  1907,  so  far  as  they  made  for  a  more  specific  interpretation  of 
the  powers  of  the  Conference  which  would  make  it  an  essential 
part  of  Imperial  Government.  Yet  these  political  changes  in 
themselves  worked  in  this  direction.  In  1907  there  was  some 
reason  for  calling  the  gathering  a  “Colonial  Conference.”  With 
the  exception  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Common- 
w-ealth  of  Australia,  all  the  other  self-governing  parts  of  the 
Empire  were  Colonies. 

Within  the  period  between  Conference  and  Conference,  the 
South  African  States  became  a  Union,  and  instead  of  sending 
three,  and  possibly  four.  Prime  Ministers  to  the  Conference, 
sent  one.  New  Zealand,  with  a  keen  and  accurate  understanding 
of  the  trend  of  affairs,  became  a  Dominion.  Newfoundland  kept 
its  character  as  a  Colony.  The  self-governing  Colonies  stepped 
forward  with  a  little  hesitation  into  a  separated  interest  from 
the  other  Colonies  in  1907,  and  called  themselves  Dominions. 
They  justified  themselves  in  the  intervening  time  by  coming  to 
the  next  Conference  weakened  in  numbers  but  strengthened  in 
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power.  In  the  two  Dominions,  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
Union,  that  were  represented  at  the  1911  Conference,  we  have 
a  greater  justification  of  the  separation  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  from  the  Crown  Colonies  in  1911  than  there  was  in 
1907.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  one  remaining  Colony, 
Newfoundland,  does  not  need  explanation.  There  is  a  thread 
of  reacting  forces  between  the  discussions  in  the  1907  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  the  crystallisations  in  the  Dominions.  Except  for  one 
fine  bit  of  work  in  the  relations  between  the  Admiralty  and 
Australia,  nothing  was  done  at  the  Imperial  Centre  to  establish 
the  Conference  as  an  instrument  of  Government.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  ideas  lay  dormant,  and  seemingly  in  such  a  sleep  that  even 
gathering  again  in  London  might  not  more  than  half  wake  it. 
There  was  the  gravest  danger  of  it  going  off  to  sleep  again,  and 
in  such  a  case  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

The  Conference  was  saved  by  Mr.  Asquith.  Before  he  opened 
the  Conference  there  was  reason  for  the  desires  of  New  Zealand 
after  an  Imperial  Council.  After  he  spoke  there  was  none.  The 
charter  of  the  Imperial  Conference  is  the  opening  speech  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  in  1911,  and  the  distance  of  the 
measurement  between  1907  and  1911  is  obvious.  In  this  speech 
there  is  a  frank  recognition  of  two  essential  things.  The  first  is 
that  the  Resolution  of  1907  was  properly  interpreted  as  a  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  only  needed  that  the  dominant  partner,  without 
whose  full  and  free  consent  there  can  be  no  progress,  should 
directly  accept  the  situation,  and  the  next  is  the  recognition  of 
the  mastership  of  all  the  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire 
within  their  owm  households.  It  is  not  profitable  to  discuss  the 
reasons  why  Mr.  Asquith  so  frankly  accepted  the  wudest  ambitions 
of  the  Conference  Imperialists  in  1907.  Whether  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  Declaration  of  London 
and  w’as  ready  to  pay  the  price,  or  whether  he  appreciated  the 
Conference  as  an  instrument  of  Imperial  Government  and 
therefore  gave  it  the  great  weight  of  his  approval  does  not  matter. 
The  value  of  the  support  remains  apart  from  considerations  as 
to  why  it  w^as  given.  The  one  thing  needful  to  turn  the  aspira¬ 
tions  of  1907  into  realisations  in  1911  was  exactly  the  definite 
leadership  of  the  Conference  which  was  given  by  Mr.  Asquith. 
There  is  a  boldness  in  the  work  of  the  Conference  of  1907  that 
sprang,  not  from  assurance,  but  from  the  very  fears  as  to  whether 
or  not  too  much  was  being  asked.  If  a  Delegate  in  1907  said, 
“Here  we  stand.  Here  we  rest,”  he  said  it  to  keep  up  his 
courage.  Yet  who  doubted  after  Mr.  Asquith’s  opening  speech 
that  the  Imperial  Conference  rested  securely  where  the  1907 
Conference  had  carried  it  secure  in  its  Constitution. 
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The  Conference  of  this  year  has  differed  materially  from  that 
of  1907  in  that  there  were  not  so  many  distinctive  elements  in 
this.  In  some  respects  it  has  been  less  picturesque,  but  the 
circumstances  of  1907,  when  some  of  the  delegates  felt  impelled 
to  embark  upon  a  kind  of  educational  campaign  outside  the 
Conference,  lent  themselves  to  the  picturesque.  Because  Mr. 
Asquith  made  himself  responsible  for  the  work  of  this  Confer¬ 
ence,  no  such  educational  campaign  was  needed.  Yet  it  is  plain 
enough  that  had  the  let-well-alone  section  of  the  1907  Confer¬ 
ence  had  its  way,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  this  year  to  have  come  to  its  work  through  such  an 
open  door  as  it  did.  There  is  just  a  little  irony  of  fate  in  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  led  the  party  which  treated  the  1907  Conference 
with  some  suspicion,  and  who  received  the  men  of  the  forward 
party  in  that  Conference,  coming  with  a  cautiously  expressed 
resolution  as  if  they  were  Greeks  coming  with  gifts,  standing 
forth  in  1911  and  using  the  1907  Eesolution  to  the  full  extent 
of  its  powers.  “  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  ”  in  Imperial 
politics,  and  the  winds  which  have  kept  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir 
Starr  Jameson  out  of  this  Conference  have  allowed  Mr.  Asquith 
to  make  this  Conference  his  own.  In  doing  so  he  has  achieved 
all,  and  more,  that  these  two  militant  Imperialists,  so  far  as 
Imperialism  relates  to  a  federal  system  of  Government  through 
the  Conference,  desired.  The  one  thing  remaining  now  is  to  attach 
the  Secretariat  of  the  Conference  to  the  Prime  Minister,  for  if  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  is  to  be  the  master-mind  of 
the  Conference,  as  he  has  been  in  this  year,  then  the  Executive 
of  the  Conference  must  be  under  his  control.  Here,  again,  we 
get  a  point  of  measurement  as  between  1907  and  1911.  When 
it  was  asked  first  that  the  Secretariat  should  be  the  Executive 
of  the  Conference,  and  further  that  to  be  effective  it  should  be 
attached  to  the  Prime  Minister,  both  requests  were  treated  as  a 
desire  for  the  needless  aggrandisement  of  the  Conference. 
“Why,”  it  was  asked,  “should  the  Conference  have  a  special 
Executive  while  the  Colonial  Office  was  ready  to  act  as  such,  and 
what  need  was  there  for  the  Conference  to  be  kept  in  direct 
touch  with  the  Prime  Minister?  ”  The  answer  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Asquith  this  year.  The  special  issues  of  Defence,  Trade, 
and  Government  which  have  been  raised,  ask  for  a  special 
Executive,  and  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain 
has  controlled  this  Conference  makes  it  necessary  that  he  should 
control  the  intervening  time  until  the  next  assembles.  A  body 
like  the  present  Conference  must  have  an  Executive,  and  thus 
the  desires  of  the  1907  Conference  for  an  effective  Executive  in 
the  Secretariat  must  be  realised.  Whether  attached  to  the  Prime 
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Minister  in  name  or  not  matters  nothing,  seeing  that  in  the  future 
it  must  be  so  in  fact. 

When  the  detailed  work  of  the  Conference  is  considered  the 
same  long  steps  between  1907  and  1911  are  obvious.  It  does  not 
take  from  the  progress  of  the  Conference  that  the  first  discussion 
appears  to  be  a  set-back  to  Imperial  Federation.  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  stood  alone  when  he  moved  the  resolution  favouring  an 
Imperial  Council.  In  some  respects  it  was  an  attractive  Eesolu- 
tion,  but  as  the  Conference  idea  strengthened  it  was  no  surprise 
to  anyone  that  the  Council  idea,  with  its  obligations  and 
restrictions,  should  be  rejected.  Probably,  had  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
foreseen  the  advances  that  would  be  made  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Conference  towards  making  it  an  important  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  Empire,  he  would  not  have  brought  forward 
his  Eesolution.  The  Conference  busied  itself  broadly  on  issues 
of  ethical  Government,  of  Defence,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
of  Trade.  A  Conference  which  deals  with  effect  with  such  broad 
issues,  is  sufficient  for  the  Empire  whether  it  be  called  Conference 
or  Council ,  or  whether  the  representation  as  now  be  indirect  and 
by  consent,  or  the  members  be  directly  elected. 

Still  taking  1907  as  the  point  from  which  measurement  is  taken, 
the  progress  made  on  the  question  of  Naval  Defence  leaves  the 
onlooker  somewhat  breathless  with  wonder.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  discussion  on  the  Naval  question  in  1907  was  left 
in  mid-air.  There  were  differences  of  opinion  in  that  Conference 
as  to  whether  the  direct  subsidy  should  be  continued,  whether 
something  like  independent  Navies  should  be  set  up  by  the 
Dominions,  or  whether  the  Navy  should  go  alone,  as  it  had  through 
the  centuries  before  the  Dominions  were  strong  enough  to  claim 
a  part  in  the  Administration.  No  one  of  these  questions  were 
determined.  The  most  that  happened  was  that  the  door  "was  left 
open  for  something  to  be  done.  No  part  of  the  work  of  1907  was 
left  more  vague  than  the  question  of  Naval  Defence ;  yet  no 
question  was  further  advanced  towards  a  satisfactory  issue  when 
the  Conference  met  again  this  year.  It  would  require  a  separate 
article  to  tell  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  Admiralty  con¬ 
trolled  the  strong  leanings  of  the  Australians  after  a  part  and  lot 
in  the  Imperial  Navy,  with  wffiich  was  mixed  a  strong  desire 
to  have  a  Naval  Unit  which  they  could  call  their  own  but  which 
would  also  belong  to  the  Empire.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
Members  of  the  Australian  Parliament  in  1907  was  that  the  road 
led  to  an  Independent  Navy,  and  that  the  question  of  Imperial 
development  would  have  to  be  risked.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  all  the  foundations  of  the  Australian  Naval  Defence  were 
laid  by  the  Admiralty  despatches.  These  showed  a  remarkable 
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understanding  of  the  spirit  which  was  stirring  the  Australian 
people.  In  the  end  the  policy  provided  what  was  not  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Navy,  but  a  Naval  Unit  which  the  Australian  Parlia¬ 
ment  completely  controlled,  equipped,  maintained,  and  manned. 
The  only  point  not  determined  was  the  moment  at  which  the 
control  of  the  Unit  passed  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
Admiralty.  It  is  quite  likely  that  this  Conference  has  not  deter¬ 
mined  whether  the  transfer  of  control  shall  be  unobserved  and 
automatic,  or  directly  by  the  Commonwealth  Government.  There 
is  no  reason  for  haste  in  the  matter,  for,  whether  expressed  or 
unexpressed,  the  transfer  of  control  will  be  practically  automatic 
and  without  observation.  The  Admiralty,  starting  from  the 
doubtful  advantage  of  an  open  door,  has  called  to  the  Navy  new 
revenues  and  men,  and,  what  is  better,  a  new  militant  spirit  with 
which  to  defend  and  maintain  Imperial  intt'rests  in  the  Western 
Pacific.  Australians  gain  that  part  and  lot  in  the  administration 
of  the  Navy  for  which  they  have  yearned.  The  Unit  is  their  own. 
The  cost  of  the  Unit  will  increase  year  by  year.  The  increase 
is  only  limited  by  the  burden  of  Naval  Defence  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  Pacific.  The  potentialities  of  the  policy  which  the 
Admiralty  has  provided  for  Australia  include  the  transfer,  in  a 
measurable  time,  and  perhaps  not  the  measurement  of  a  long  time, 
of  the  burden  of  Naval  Defence,  at  least  in  the  Western  Pacific, 
from  the  British  to  the  Australian  taxpayer.  The  Admiralty  and 
the  Conference  have  made  gains.  The  Conference  has  gained  the 
right  to  discuss  the  Naval  question.  The  Admiralty  in  gaining 
new  revenues  and  men  have  also  shouldered  a  new  critic,  and  in 
time,  in  one  sense,  a  new  control.  The  gains  to  both  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  Admiralty  are  great.  The  dangers  of  the  new 
policy  administered  by  unskilled  and  unsympathetic  hands  are 
great  also,  but  they  are  dangers  inseparable  from  popular  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  manner  in  which,  through  the  Imperial  Conference, 
the  Admiralty  has  possessed  the  National  spirit  in  Australia, 
w'hich  many  thinkers  feared  would  break  away  towards  inde¬ 
pendence,  is  a  triumph  of  Administration.  The  new'  and  delicate 
machine  now'  merely  needs  an  efficient  Governor. 

No  such  praise  can  be  given  to  the  War  Office  for  the  work 
done  between  Conference  and  Conference,  and  as  yet  there  is  no 
official  statement  as  to  whether  this  Conference  has  done  anything 
to  bring  the  War  Office  into  touch  with  the  Dominions.  This 
is  all  the  stranger  in  that  the  one  specific  w'ork  of  the  Conference 
of  1907  w'as  to  agree  to  the  principle  of  an  Imperial  General 
Staff.  The  only  indication  that  we  have  that  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  has  made  progress  at  the  present  Conference  is  a 
short  speech  by  Lord  Haldane  outside  the  Conference,  which 
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breathed  an  intense  satisfaction  with  the  result  of  the  confidential 
sittings.  Very  much  was  gained  at  both  these  sittings  by  Mr. 
A.squith  being  in  charge.  The  policy  of  an  Imperial  General 
Staff  was  a  bold  one.  It  met  with  the  instant  approval  of  the 
1907  Conference.  It  can  be  made  an  instrument  for  standardising 
the  forces  of  the  Empire.  The  forces  in  the  Dominions  are  not 
within  sight  of  being  anything  other  than  Citizen  forces.  There 
is  no  continuous  point  of  contact  between  the  Dominion  forces 
and  the  Imperial  Army  as  there  is  between  the  Navy  and  the 
Dominion  Naval  Units.  The  Dominion  forces  need  critics,  and, 
provided  the  criticism  be  given  with  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing,  unsparing  critics.  The  War  Office  seems  to  have  faltered 
before  the  strength  of  its  own  idea.  Yet  the  Dominions  offered 
themselves  gladly  to  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  The  work 
waiting  for  the  Conference  this  year  was  to  breathe  the  breath  of 
life  into  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  Since  the  day  it  sprang 
fully  armed  into  fihe  1907  Conference,  it  has  stood  to  attention 
waiting  orders,  and  the  orders  have  never  come.  We  are  waiting 
to  know  whether  orders  to  go  forward  have  been  given  at  this 
Conference.  The  War  Office  starts  with  the  advantage  of  a  strong 
spirit  within  the  Dominions  that  they  must  put  themselves  in  a 
jiosition  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  defend  themselves,  not 
from  raiders,  but  from  an  army  of  occupation.  What  is  asked 
from  the  War  Office  is  light  and  leading.  The  question  is  much 
less  difficult  than  the  Naval  one.  It  brings  in  its  train  no  divided 
responsibility,  and,  except  indirectly,  subjects  the  Imperial  Army 
to  no  Conference  criticism.  It  asks  such  skilled  and  emphatic 
criticism  as  Lord  Kitchener  gave  to  Australia  and  General  Sir 
John  French  to  Canada.  Somewhat  stumblingly  the  Citizen 
forces  in  the  Dominions  are  straining  after  efficiency.  They  ask 
for  forerunners  who  will  make  the  paths  straight,  and  they  expect 
them  to  come  from  the  Imperial  General  Staff.  How  far  this 
Conference  has  given  marching  orders  to  this  staff  is  not  yet 
knowm,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  success  of  the 
Admiralty  has  shamed  the  War  Office  into  activity. 

In  process  of  time  it  may  be  that  the  Declaration  of  London, 
as  related  to  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911,  will  be  considered 
one  of  the  happy  accidents  by  w’hich  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire  has  been  consummated.  It  had  something  to  do  with 
Mr.  Asquith’s  change  of  heart  tow’ards  the  Conference.  The 
Home  Government,  for  reasons  not  plain,  wished  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Declaration  by  the  Conference,  and  once  again  a 
price  had  to  be  paid.  The  Dominions,  meeting  in  Conference, 
cannot  have  such  issues  brought  before  them  without  gaining  a 
right  to  have  them  always  submitted.  The  time  has  not  yet 
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come  when  all  treaties  and  obligations  must  gain  the  approval  of 
the  outer  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  the  time  has  come  when  their 
approval  is  sought  and  valued.  Trying  to  appreciate  the  acts 
of  the  Conference  as  bearing  upon  the  strengthening  of  the 
Conference  as  an  instrument  of  Imperial  Government,  great  stress 
may  properly  be  laid  upon  the  reservation  of  the  Declaration  of 
London  for  discussion  at  the  Conference.  It  is  not  profitable  in 
this  place  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  Declaration  itself  except  so 
far  as  to  refer  to  the  Australian  position.  The  other  Dominions 
w'ere,  through  their  Delegates,  entirely  in  agreement  with  the 
Home  Government,  and  probably  the  Australian  Delegates  were 
also,  but  Australia,  with  its  seaborne  trade  and  painful  conscious¬ 
ness  of  its  helpfulness  at  the  present  time,  saw  nothing  but 
menace  in  the  Declaration  and  stood  aside.  It  was  w^ell  for  the 
Conference  that  Mr.  Asquith  admitted  its  right  to  be  consulted. 
It  will  be  better  if  the  Kesolution  which  made  it  necessary  in  the 
future  for  the  Dominions  to  be  consulted,  except  w^here  there  are 
good  reasons  for  stricter  secrecy,  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  in  the  letter.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  attitude  of  the 
Imperial  Government  towards  the  Conference  of  1911  to  that  of 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  tow'ards  the  first  Conference  of  1887. 
In  answer  to  a  bitter  complaint  about  the  sacrifice  of  British 
interests  in  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Noble  Marquis  said  wdth  a 
rather  derisive  smile,  “Would  j'ou  have  us  go  to  war?”  and  with 
that  the  matter  dropped.  Those  of  the  Conference  who  thought 
that  there  was  a  value  in  the  Declaration  of  London  apart  from 
itself  in  so  far  as  it  called  the  Dominions  into  Imperial  counsels, 
w'ere  right.  In  the  long  run  it  may  be  that  this  act  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  wdll  prove  its  establishment.  In  all  these  ways  there  has 
been  a  quickening  of  the  Conference  idea,  perhaps  by  men  who 
think  it  can  be  controlled,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  set  the 
bounds  of  its  horizon.  One  may  be  justified  for  believing  that 
it  has  now  gone  beyond  control  as  to  limitations  of  either  men 
or  parties. 

It  will  suffice  to  refer  briefly  to  the  other  matters  under  dis¬ 
cussion  by  the  Conference.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Harcourt,  which 
did  not  commend  itself  to  the  Conference,  asking  for  closer 
relations  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Dominions  in 
the  matter  of  Labour  Bureaux,  is  valuable  as  showing  the  trend 
of  thought.  Closer  relations  must  come,  and  the  way  to  closer 
relations  is  through  the  Conference.  So  also  on  the  general  Trade 
question.  The  Empire  cannot  be  drawn  closer  on  questions  of 
Government  and  Defence  without  the  Trade  relations  being 
affected.  We  are  reaching  by  a  process  of  evolution  many  things 
that  Imperialists  have  desired  of  late  years  and  only  saw  possible 
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by  methods  which,  if  not  revolutionary,  were  too  sudden  for  the 
people  to  understand.  The  Conference  is  a  solvent  causing  unity 
rather  than  a  precipitant  causing  consolidation.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  overshadowed  by  other  great  affairs  of  State, 
such  as  the  Coronation  and  the  Constitutional  controversy  in 
Great  Britain ,  and  although  there  have  been  no  picturesque  figures 
or  Delegates  appealing  from  the  housetops,  much  has  been  done. 
One  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  to  do  more  would  not  be 
wise.  Time  is  not  “galloping  withal”  with  the  Conference  as 
with  a  felon  on  his  way  to  the  gallows.  It  is  easy  to  touch  nerves 
that  tingle  and  jump  both  at  home  and  abroad  on  Imperial 
questions.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  Conference  of  1911  closes 
having  carried  itself  far  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  It  has 
justified  itself  as  an  instrument  of  Government.  Its  basis  may 
seem  more  illogical  than  if  it  were  an  Imperial  Council  such  as  New 
Zealand  desired,  but  it  need  be  none  the  less  effective  because 
it  is  illogical.  It  rests  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  agreements  and 
the  power  of  the  Delegates  to  secure  the  consent  of  their 
Dominions.  Because  of  this  it  cannot  go  beyond  the  general 
consent  of  an  Imperial  people,  but  when  it  is  established  as  an 
instrument  through  which  the  common  consent  of  an  Imperial 
people  may  be  gained,  something  is  added  to  the  Government  of 
the  Empire  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  be  essential  to  its  life. 
The  Conference  idea  is  not  un-English  in  that  it  asks  great 
Administrators  and  peoples  believing  in  the  unity  of  the  race, 
and  at  times  a  faith  that  can  remove  mountains ;  but  so  much  has 
been  achieved  in  four  years  that  it  does  not  need  so  great  a  faith 
to  believe  that  the  face  of  the  British  Empire  is  now  set  towards 
unity  in  all  essential  things. 


Eichard  Main. 
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"  There  can  be  no  consideration  more  deserving  the  attention  of  this 
house,  than  to  crush  and  destroy  principles  which  are  so  dangerous  and 
destructive  of  every  blessing  this  country  enjoys  under  its  free  and  excellent 
constitution.  We  owe  our  present  happiness  and  prosperity,  which  has  never 
been  equalled  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  to  a  mixture  of  monarchical  govern¬ 
ment.  We  feel  and  know  we  are  happy  under  that  form  of  government. 
We  consider  it  as  our  first  duty  to  maintain  and  reverence  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution,  which,  for  wise  and  just  reasons  of  lasting  and  internal  policy,  attaches 
inviolability  to  the  sacred  person  of  the  Sovereign,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
by  the  responsibility  it  has  annexed  to  government,  by  the  check  of  a  wise 
system  of  laws,  and  by  a  mixture  of  aristocratic  and  democratical  power  in 
the  frame  of  legislation,  it  has  equally  exempted  itself  from  the  danger 
arising  from  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  still 
more  dangerous  contagion  of  popular  licentiousness  on  the  other.” — {William 
Pitt,  on  the  Preparation  for  War,  February  1st,  1793.) 

An  incurious  apathy  pervades  the  electorate.  That  we  are 
threatened  with  a  constitutional  upheaval  has  already  become 
a  defunct  commonplace.  None  the  less,  the  crisis  has  been 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  and  is  now  at  hand.  Yet  the  baro¬ 
meter  of  jxrpular  feeling  registers  a  low  degree,  and  the  alarums 
and  usual  circumstances  of  political  fray  have  been  strangely 
imperceptible.  Where  have  been  the  great  meetings  throughout 
the  land?  Where  the  hot  discussions  between  man  and  man? 
The  former  continental  criticism  that  we  are  a  cold  and  stolid 
people  has  been  exploded,  and  we  have  been  promoted  long  since 
to  the  category  of  the  emotional.  For  we  can  be  optimist,  and 
we  can  be  alarmist;  we  can  mope,  and  we  can  “maffick.”  How 
comes  it,  then,  that  w'e,  whom  political  controversy  ever  stirs 
scarcely  less  than  w^ar  itself,  should  now  exhibit  an  atonic 
indifference  ? 

The  causes,  if  we  may  rightly  discover  them,  seem  to  be  various. 
Some  say  that  the  festivities  and  ceremonies  of  a  Coronation  year 
have  diverted  the  stream  of  public  interest.  Yet  political  excite¬ 
ments  have  coincided  wdth  and  have  been  little  diminished  by 
previous  coronations.  Others  urge  more  plausibly  that  men  have 
had  a  surfeit  of  politics,  and  that  three  elections  within  five 
years  have  nauseated.  Business-men,  especially,  resent  the  com¬ 
mercial  disorganisation ,  and  ‘  want  to  get  on  with  their  own 
affairs.’  Perhaps  elections  so  frequently  recur,  because  business¬ 
men  refuse  to  grapple  with  national  business,  and  to  see  that 
politics  are  settled  in  a  businesslike  manner,  overlooking  the  fact 
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that  they  are  parts  of  whole,  whose  welfare  conditions  their 
own.  Another  cause  is  that  lack  of  interest  in  grave  matters 
w'hich  has  always  been  engendered  by  the  enervating  intluenceff- 
of  prolonged  national  ease,  and  by  the  absence  of  those  great  wars 
which  call  forth  and  resuscitate  the  manly  qualities  of  a  race. 
Among  other  abuses,  that  of  the  party  system  increases,  till  to 
[)ut  forward  this  or  that  policy  as  a  party  cry  is  enough  to  brand 
it  with  suspicion,  whatever  its  essential  merits,  and  how'ever 
conducive  its  adoption  may  be  to  the  common  weal.  The  capture 
or  defence  of  the  Treasury  bench  appears  to  be  paramount  in 
importance  to  the  duties  of  statesmanship.  For,  as  Burke  sakh 
“the  road  to  office  is  not  always  the  road  to  honour.”  Nor  is  the 
tendency  to  detract  from  the  seriousness  of  politics  lessened  by 
those  amenities  on  which  we  pride  ourselves.  While  smiling  com¬ 
placently  at  the  dramatic  partisanship  of  French  politicians, 
which  leads  them  to  view  a  jiolitical  opponent  as  a  personal  enemy, 
and  often  embroils  them  in  the  serio-comic  duel  or  in  the  general 
afl'ray,  wherein  the  furniture  and  accessories  of  the  Chamber  are 
handy  weapons,  we  forget  that  we  may  have  relapsed  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Bitter  political  antagonists  here  are  private 
intimates,  and  flaunt  the  fact  in  public,  as  who  should  say,  “True, 
we  have  to  play  the  Parliamentary  game,  but  only  our  intellects 
are  engaged  ;  our  feelings  remain  undisturbed.”  Apparently  the 
days  have  gone  by  when  statesmen  were  in  earnest,  and  when 
[lersonal  associations  were  subordinated  to  public  necessities. 
Who  can  wonder  that  electors  suspect  that  the  game  is  being 
played  at  their  expense?  Who  can  wonder  that  there  is  a  per¬ 
vading  atmosphere  of  unreality?  The  faith  of  a  man’s  soul,  the 
supreme  convictions  of  his  mind,  in  religion  and  politics  alike, 
must  perforce  influence  every  department  of  his  life  and  conduct. 
If  he  disregards  the  proprieties  of  consistency,  then  he  possesses 
neither  faith  nor  convictions,  but  is  a  masquerader.  England  was 
made  by  men,  men  who  were  in  earnest.  She  is  like  to  be  unmade 
by  counterfeits  of  men,  who  are  in  earnest  only  in  seeking 
advantages  for  a  class,  or  from  a  class. 

And  what  of  the  T'^nionist  party?  It  is  the  most  numerous, 
and  therefore  the  most  representative,  in  this  country.  It  is  also 
the  most  honest  party  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  its  earnest¬ 
ness  is  split.  The  bluff  of  the  Govcuaimcnt  has  shaken  its  joints 
and  stunned  it.  In  the  belief  that  certain  archaic  anomalies 
exist  in  the  composition  of  the  T  pper  House  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  Lower,  from  time  to  time  it  has  made  desultory  and 
tentative  proposals  of  reform.  These  were  genuine  enough, 
sincere  enough  :  but  through  an  irresolute  languor  the  evil  day 
was  postponed  in  the  hope  that  no  extraneous  pressure  would 
VOL.  xc.  N.S.  D 
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compel  precipitate  and  uiideliberated  enactments.  Unionists  were 
right  to  display  caution,  and  to  move  slowly  in  the  direction  of  any 
constitutional  change.  Nevertheless,  when  in  power  they  should 
have  spontaneously  embraced  the  opportunity  of  initiating  reforms 
of  their  own  devising,  instead  of  delaying  till  they  were  dished 
by  tbe  Whigs.  The  sudden  appearance  of  another  Richmond  in 
the  held  threw  them  into  a  .state  of  sterile  astonishment  and 
disgruntled  inertia.  And  they  have  received  the  Veto  Bill, — that 
monster  which  was  conceived  in  class  hatred  and  forced  to  prema¬ 
ture  birth  by  Labour  and  Separation, — with  an  uproar  of  silence. 
So  they  are  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Some  are  for  having  the  peers 
reject  the  Bill  in  toto  ]  others  ask  them  to  return  it  to  the 
Commons  with  reservations  and  amendments ;  while  others, 
again,  either  in  fear  or  in  wearied  disgust,  would  let  it  pass  as 
it  stands. 

“  Those  behind  cry  ‘  Forward,’ 

And  those  before  cry  ‘  Back.  ’  ” 

The  fear  operating  on  the  pusillanimous  is  that  the  Government 
will  execute  its  threat  of  creating  multitudinous  peers.  The  letter 
of  William  IV.  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  cited  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent  of  warning.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  even  a  Radical 
Ministry,  small  as  might  be  its  compunction  in  making  itself  a 
laughing-stock,  would  stoop  so  low  as  to  render  the  nation 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world.  Hence  the  obvious 
course  is  to  carry  the  war  into  the  opposing  camp,  on  the  rational 
assumption  that  sooner  than  endeavour  to  compromise  a  King,  just 
newly  crowned,  by  a  preposterous  request — conduct  that  would  be 
indignantly  and  properly  condemned  by  a  loyal  people — the 
Radicals  would  prefer  to  undergo  the  torture  of  the  polls.  To 
defend  by  attacking  would  not  only  be  tactically  wise,  but  would 
have  this  further  advantage,  that  laggards  and  waverers  would  bo 
shed  by  the  way.  Unanimity  and  joint  action  must  be  secured 
at  all  costs.  The  Government  is  not  so  safely  intrenched  in  public 
favour  but  that  it  might  oiler  concessions  in  its  anxiety  to  avoid 
confronting  the  electors  after  so  short  a  respite.  Yet  no  partial 
concessions  should  be  accepted,  and  no  quarter  given.  The  terms 
ought  to  be  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  position,  or  another 
General  Election.  In  the  last  three  the  Radicals  have  purposely 
confused  the  issues ;  so  that  no  clear  decision  has  been  obtained 
on  any  one  of  them.  If  three  elections  have  not  been  sufficient, 
then  let  there  be  another,  and  yet  another,  until  we  force  our 
opponents  to  limit  the  case  to  a  precise  question  and  a  precise 
answer  on  the  subject  of  the  Lords’  veto.  Public  opinion  must 
be  strained  through  a  succession  of  sieves,  in  the  absence  of  a 
Referendum,  till  a  residual  verdict  is  procured. 
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This  is  no  time  for  a  shiftless  torpor,  or  for  a  slackened  and 
weakened  resolution.  Unless  we  substitute  energetic  action  for 
the  arching  of  eyebrows  and  the  mutterings  of  perplexity,  the 
country  will  be  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  a  revolutionary  whirl¬ 
pool,  and  will  be  overwhelmed  by  a  storm  that  will  rebellow  in 
history.  The  Unionist  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  have 
fought  stubbornly  and  valiantly.  Right  ably  have  they  been 
championed  by  Mr.  Balfour  with  his  sceptic  irony,  that  Belisarius 
in  defence,  and  by  Mr.  Smith  with  his  poignant  brilliancy,  that 
Rupert  in  attack.  Is  it  fair  to  leave  the  final  responsibility  to 
those  peers  who  are  staunch  and  whole-hearted,  without  support¬ 
ing  them?  Often  they  have  borne  the  brunt  of  unpopularity  for 
’exhibiting  a  foresight  misunderstood  of  the  masses,  and  for 
courageously  withstanding  the  forces  of  a  malignant  and  destroy¬ 
ing  Radicalism.  The  truth  is  that  the  fighting  has  been  too  closely 
confined  to  the  restricted  arena  of  the  Parliament  Houses.  Conse¬ 
quently  by  many  without  the  contest  has  been  viewed  as  a  sham 
fight,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  arranged  by  party  tacticians,  and  as 
a  merely  doctrinaire  wrangle,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  waged  by 
constitutional  experts.  No  movement  can  achieve  success  at  any 
time,  still  less  in  an  age  of  hysteria  and  superficiality,  unless 
assiduously  prosecuted  throughout  the  country  at  large.  In  order 
to  attract  the  attention  of  a  blase  public,  drums  must  resound 
and  trumpets  blare.  To  question  this  is  sophomoric.  An 
organised  campaign^  should  have  been  arranged  to  take  place 
within  a  decent  interval  after  the  Coronation.  Such  a  campaign 
would  serve  two  objects, — it  would  stiffen  those  peers  who  require 
it,  and  it  would  prepare  our  ground  for  a  General  Election  which 
may  not  be  far  distant.  If  demonstrations  were  necessary  to  kill 
the  Education  and  Licensing  Bills,  still  more  are  they  needed 
to  expose  the  inner  significance  and  ulterior  dangers  of  the  Veto 
Bill.  If  the  spread  of  Tariff  Reform,  which  deals  with  well- 
known  facts  and  appeals  to  daily  interests,  has  been  due  to 
unremitting  missionary  effort,  how  much  more  requisite  is 
similar  propagandist  work  in  the  case  of  a  controversy  which, 
hecause  it  is  constitutional,  is  regarded  as  abstract,  and  which  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  wdth  that  history  with  which  the  multi¬ 
tude  has  little  sympathy  and  less  acquaintance.  Is  it  not  as 
urgent  to  retain  the  Constitution  as  to  obtain  Tariff  Reform? 
Is  it  not  as  sacred  a  duty  to  conserve  the  fabric  of  the  State  as 
to  safeguard  the  rights  of  licensees?  Apparently  not.  Our 
perspective  is  deranged,  our  sense  of  proportion  dulled.  In 
hardly  any  other  civilised  nation  are  the  lower  classes  more 

(1)  Up  to  the  time  of  writing  (the  middle  of  June)  no  such  programme  has 
been  arranged. 
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ignorant  of  their  country’s  history  than  they  are  in  ours.  And 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  anibitious  of  that  learning  so  long  as 
the  Labour  demagogues  gibe  at  every  species  of  intellectual 
culture,  resentfully  conscious  that  the  lack  of  it  accounts  for 
their  unsuccessful  debuts  in  wider  spheres,  and  that  the  ignorance 
of  their  followers  is  the  only  safe  guarantee  of  their  owm  leader- 
.ship.  These  sapient  individuals,  by  a  political  economy  of  their 
own,  exclude  the  capital  of  culture  from  the  category  of  true 
wealth.  If,  according  to  Napoleon,  the  strength  of  a  people 
depends  on  its  history,  the  strength  of  ours  must  indeed  be  of  a 
peculiar  variety  ;  since  the  hulk  of  them  are  unaware  of  its  source, 
and,  therefore,  of  its  exact  nature. 

I’lio  Eeform  Acts  extended  the  franchise  not  only  to  skilled, 
but  also  to  unskilled  labour.  “And,”  says  Lagehot,  “no  one 
will  contend  that  the  ordinary  working  man  who  has  no  special 
skill,  and  who  is  only  rated  because  he  has  a  house,  can  judge 
much  of  intellectual  matters.  .  .  .  We  have  not  enfranchised  a 
class  less  needing  to  be  guided  by  their  betters  than  the  old 
class;  on  the  contrary,  the  new  class  need  it  more  than  the  old.” 
He  gives  as  the  reason  that  the  old  class  of  voter  was 
“deferential,”  and  thought  it  no  indignity  to  accept  the  opinions 
of  those  who  by  superior  education  and  circumstances  w’ere  better 
able  to  form  them.  Theoretically,  the  nation  may  look  to  the 
discussions  in  Parliament  to  enlighten  it  on  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  Bills.  But,  in  practice,  how  many  in  any  class  read  the 
report  of  a  debate?  Owing  to  “rush”  or  mental  laziness,  people 
prefer  both  their  instruction  and  amusement  in  concentrated 
forms.  Yet  w^hat  proportion  of  the  electors  (who,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  are  the  ultimate  arbiters)  will  trouble  to  read  even  a  resume 
of  Parliamentary  proceedings?  And  the  untutored  mob  derives  its 
political  pabulum  from  the  noisy  rant  of  Hyde  Park  orators,  and 
from  the  factious  and  shallow  declamations  of  venal  street- 
corner  demagogues  in  the  hire  of  the  Socialist  and  Labour 
gangs.  No  subject  ever  required  more  careful  and  diligent  ex¬ 
pounding  to  voters  than  the  present  one.  Can  they  be  expected 
to  be  solicitous  for  the  inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  when  they 
do  not  so  much  as  know  what  the  Constitution  is?  How 
grotesque,  nay,  how  impossible,  to  expect  a  man  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  on  this  complex  question,  unless  he  comprehends  its 
irrevocable  connection  -with  the  past  and  its  inevitable  bearing 
on  the  future  !  The  Unionist  party  does  not  bend  itself  wdth 
sufficient  determination  to  the  task  of  instruction.  It  is  futile  to 
rely  m.erely  on  that  which  may  be  hastily  afforded  by  members 
and  candidates  visiting  constituencies  on  rare  occasions  or  just 
prior  to  an  election.  If  the  leaders  are  in  earnest,  they  will  attend 
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to  this  matter  both  now  and  henceforth.  But  if  they  are  not,  if 
they  deem  that  advocacy  in  the  Houses  amply  meets  the  exigencies 
of  perilous  situations,  then,  so  far  as  the  country  at  large  is  con¬ 
cerned,  they  will  let  their  cases  go  by  default.  They  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  our  existence  as  a  party  is  at  hazard.  They 
must  not  be  content  to  depend  on  the  possible  recognition  by 
the  populace  of  the  prestige  of  the  party  or  of  the  excellence  of 
its  policy.  They  must  not  mistake  memories  for  hopes. 

The  spirit  of  weak  concession  is  too  much  abroad,  a  want  of 
positiveness,  a  lax  disposition  to  straddle  questions  and  difficulties 
instead  of  dealing  decisively  with  them.^  Too  many  politicians 
endeavour  to  adjust  their  opinions  to  the  caprices  of  the  prole- 
tair,  in  order  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  which  nowadays 
is  supposed  to  constitute  a  sufficient  claim  to  distinction. 
Morigeration  of  the  mob  is  the  substitute  for  statesmanship.  No 
party  is  entirely  free  from  the  stigma  ;  but  the  Eadical-Socialist 
faction  is  responsible  for  spreading  the  contagion.  They  are  for 
ever  repeating  the  expressions  “popular”  and  “democratic,”  with 
the  monotony  and  comprehension  of  the  psittaceous  board-school 
scholar.  They  vomit  forth  on  the  rabble  these  catchwords,  which, 
as  emitted  from  their  mouths,  savour  of  the  politics  of  the  gutter 
and  the  ethics  of  the  stews.  Assuming  the  basest  prejudices  in 
the  lower  classes,  they  seek  to  work  on  them  by  fallacious  argu¬ 
ments,  and  to  embitter  them  by  sordid  invective  against  the  more 
fortunate  members  of  the  community.  Their  audiences  do  not 
perceive  that  these  precious  words  “popular”  and  “democratic,” 
thus  employed,  are  in  reality  cloaked  insults.  No  wonder  that 
many  self-respecting  citizens  of  honourable  sympathies  and  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  eschew  party  politics.  For  we  are  being 
afflicted  with  a  zymotic  pestilence  of  demagogy,  and  need  the 
disinfection  of  a  political  quarantine. 

The  hardest  master  of  all  is  a  democracy,  which,  unduly 
flattered  and  exalted,  exercises  “the  horridest  arbitrariness.” 
Why,  such  is  its  tyranny,  that  no  man  durst  now  criticise  any 
scheme  whatsoever  of  emasculating  doles  and  bastard  philan¬ 
thropy  !  An  era  of  rapacity  has  been  inaugurated  by  those  pre¬ 
dominant  spirits  of  the  Ministry,  Glaucia  and  Saturninus,  under 
ostentations  pretexts  of  altruism,  which,  in  sooth,  is  not  actuated 

(1)  Tn  an  essay  on  “Our  Lack  of  Great  Men,”  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  writes: — 
“The  .statesman  is  less  and  less  of  a  navigator,  and  more  and  more  of  a  pilot 
in  times  when  popular  feeling  is  conciliated  and  interpreted  rather  than  inspired 
and  guided.  To  be  far-seeing  and  daring  is  a  disadvantage;  the  most  approved 
leader  is  the  man  who  can  harmonise  discordant  sections  and  steer  round  obvious 
and  pressing  difficulties.  Geniality  and  bonhomie  are  more  valuable  than 
prescience  or  nobility  of  aim.  The  more  representative  that  government 
becomes,  the  more  does  originality  give  place  to  malleability.” 
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by  love  of  the  many  but  by  hatred  of  the  few.  The  trend  of 
latter-day  legislation  is  to  revive  the  brutish  and  predatory 
instincts  of  savage  man  :  and  unless  a  term  is  presently  set  to  it, 
society  will  resemble  some  great  cauldron,  in  which  thousands 
of  ingredients  will  be  seething,  and  in  which  the  scum  will  float 
to  the  top.  Let  the  gentlemen  who  have  assumed  the  Phrygian 
cap  pay  heed  to  the  remarks  of  three  notable  authorities,  who 
were  by  no  means  Tories.  Bentham  remarked  ;  “A  fatal  experi¬ 
ence  has  showm  how  easily  the  savage  instinct  of  plunder  gets 
the  better  of  the  laws.  Governments  and  the  people  are  in  this 
respect  like  tamed  lions;  let  them  but  taste  a  drop  of  blood,  and 
their 'native  ferocity  revives.”  Mill:  “Nor  can  it  ever  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  accomplishing  an  object  by  which  the  community  alto¬ 
gether  will  gain,  that  a  particular  portion  of  the  community 
should  be  immolated.”  And  John  Bright,  when  asked  his  opinion 
on  Henry  George’s  book  :  “I  always  reject  the  notions  of  men 
who  begin  their  systems  of  relief  and  general  prosperity  by 
robbing  somebody.”  But  outrages  are  now  sanctioned  in  the  name 
of  Parliament,  which,  if  perpetrated  by  an  individual,  would  land 
him  in  gaol,  or,  on  a  charitable  construction  of  his  resj|onsibility , 
in  Broadmoor.  Party  reasons  usurp  great  privileges ;  whatever 
is  advantageous  from  that  point  of  view  is  considered  legitimate, 
and  whatever  is  expedient  must  be  honourable.  Thus  the  State 
is  regarded  as  the  convenient  subject  for  reckless  empiricism ; 
while  any  suggestion,  however  monstrous,  if  it  do  but  emanate 
from  the  Radical-Socialist  side,  may  be  sealed  with  statutory 
approval.  We  can  never  be  certain  from  session  to  session  with 
what  alchemical  pranks  and  malodorous  compounds  the  Friar 
Bungays  of  the  Cabinet  laboratory  are  next  going  to  offend  the 
belly  politic. 

The  obligation  on  the  Unionist  party  at  this  juncture  is  to  stop 
the  propagation  of  the  germs  of  national  decay,  and  to  lead  the 
people  to  the  appreciation  of  a  high  destiny.  It  must  adopt  a 
firm  and  courageous  attitude  both  for  the  sake  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  for  its  own  salvation,  realising  the 
certain  truth  that  nothing  so  impresses  the  generality  of  men  as 
bold  leadership  and  the  demeanour  of  authority.  Given  a  masterly 
and  fearless  lead,  and  the  majority  wdll  follow  well  nigh  without 
question.  But  those  who  claim  to  lead  must  look  to  it  that  they 
do  not  fall  into  the  prevailing  fashion  of  being  led.  Their  duty 
is  not  to  ask  the  democracy  what  it  wants,  but  to  tell  the 
democracy  what  it  wants.  Physicians  diagnose  and  prescribe. 
The  party  must  recognise  that  it  has  an  educative  function  ; 
because  its  whole  future  and  that  of  the  nation  depend  on  the 
spread  of  political  truth,  and  on  raising  the  standard  of  intelligence 
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among  the  electors.^  For  in  no  spheres  is  the  proverb  so  true  as 
in  those  of  statecraft  and  politics,  that  a  little  knowledge  is  a 
dangerous  thing.  The  less  informed  of  the  working-classes  have 
reached  that  dangerous  stage  on  the  journey,  and  are  unable, 
rather  than  disinclined,  to  proceed  further.  They  seize  on  the 
deceptive  catchphrases  of  mob-orators,  and  do  not,  or  cannot,  trace 
them  to  their  false  premisses  or  follow  them  out  to  their  absurd 
conclusions.  Imionists,  therefore,  ought  to  proclaim  boldly  to  the 
electorate  the  essentials  of  a  sound  and  durable  polity,  and  the 
principles  which  govern  the  efficiency  of  a  Second  Chamber.  In 
these  times  of  revolutionary  unrest  in  so  many  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prove  by  deduction  from 
the  laws  of  human  nature  the  faults  of  an  ultra-democratic  form  of 
government — its  unwieldiness,  its  liability  to  breed  corruption  and 
“graft,”  its  failure  to  recognise  the  principle  of  authority  (issuing, 
as  Hobbes  puts  it,  in  “the  dissolute  condition  of  mastcrless  men  ”), 
and,  above  all,  its  instability.  It  is  born  of  discontent,  and  ends 
in  discontent ;  or,  like  a  Penelope’s  web,  it  is  woven  by  the  soul 
in  emotion,  and  unwoven  by  the  mind  in  calm  reflection.  On 
the  other  l^nd,  the  doctrines  of  Conservatism  make  for  the  per¬ 
manence  and  strength  of  institutions.  As  an  aristocratic  and 
conservative  Sparta  overwhelmed  a  democratic  Athens,  so,  if  our 
ideas  of  governance  are  to  be  taken  from  the  Padical-Socialists, 
a  monarchical  and  solid  Germany  may  vanquish  a  democratic  and 
disintegrated  England.  Men  must  be  taught  to  cherish  and 
sustain  the  elements  of  stability  in  the  Constitution,  which  in 
our  case  are  the  Monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords,  lest  worse 
should  befall  them. 

I  can  safely  affirm,  from  more  than  twenty  years’  experience  of* 
platforms,  that  there  is  no  subject  of  which  Conservative  speakers 
are  more  shy  than  that  of  the  hereditary  principle.  They  must  try 
to  overcome  that  timidity  in  the  battle  d  outrance  in  which  w*c 
are  engaged,  seeing  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  stake,  and  that 
the  principle  of  heredity  is  its  chiefest  foundation.  If,  when  facing 
an  audience  of  eminent  democrats  in  the  colliery  districts  or  else¬ 
where  ,  they  should  discover  that  their  courage  is  not  exactly  of  the 
highest  order,  they  can  hedge  by  admitting  a  modification  of  that 
principle  by  way  of  life-peerages  for  transcendent  merit  or  service 
to  the  State,  a  concession,  ipso  facto  of  limited  extent,  to  which 
every  sensible  person  agrees.  (Personally,  after  not  hedging  at 
all  I  have  emerged  from  such  meetings  without  the  aid  of  a 
policeman— or  the  disguise  of  one.)  There  is  too  little  disposition 

(1)  “Politics  is  but  another  name  for  God’s  way  of  teaching  the  masses  ethics 
under  the  responsibility  of  great  present  interests.”  (Wendell  Phillips.)  [To 
how  many  political  imaginations  does  this  ideal  appeal?  W.  G.  H.  G.l 
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to  trust  the  good  sense  of  working-men.  A  straight,  reasoned  dis¬ 
course  will  convince  many,  though  it  may  not  conquer  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  all.  And,  since  they  have  considerable  esprit  de  corps,  they 
can  be  persuaded  that  the  nation’s  interest  is  their  own.  The  trans¬ 
mission  of  qualities  and  the  heredity  of  genius  and  special  apti¬ 
tudes  are  biologically  arguable.  Trade-castes  in  India,  and  else¬ 
where  the  instances  of  soldier  families  (fortes  creantur  foriilms), 
legal  families,  political  families,  and  so  forth,  can  be  cited  as 
examples,  which  practically  amount  to  proofs  in  themselves.  In 
any  case,  if  breed  counts  in  a  plant  and  a  horse  and  a  dog,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  fortiori  it  does  in  a  man.  The 
argument  to  the  contrary,  based  on  atmosphere  and  environment, 
so  far  from  disproving,  may  very  conceivably  confirm  the  theory. 
Such  a  large  subject  is  beyond  the  limits  of  a  short  essay;  but, 
in  effect,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  unfortunate  exceptions 
do  not  affect  the  general  rule  that  the  predisposition  and  aptitude 
for  governing  are  frequently  inherited.  Even  if  the  contention 
be  only  partially  admitted,  the  Platonic  axiom,  that  order  and 
happiness  in  the  State  are  produced  by  ‘  every  man  doing  his  own 
business,’  thereupon  comes  into  operation  to  establish  the  fact 
more  strongly  that  the  function  of  governing  is,  and  must  be, 
confined  to  a  comjiaratively  small  portion  of  any  societ}’.  To 
depress  that  class,  or  forcibly  to  deprive  it  of  the  fullest  ojiportunity 
of  employing  its  particular  ability,  is  to  commit  constitutional  felo 
de  se.  But  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  a  democratic  reqiyne  is 
that  raising  the  lower  is  generally  effected  at  the  expense  of 
lowering  the  higher;  which  process,  besides  working  other  mis¬ 
chiefs,  mars  and  finally  destroys  ideals.  The  curtailment  of  the 
utilities  of  a  necessarily  limited  body,  which  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  Veto  Bill  and  its  satellite  measures,  would  be  a  churlish 
imbecility,  certain  to  react  calamitously  on  administrative  and 
legislative  efficiency.  The  furious  and  unreasoning  passions 
of  the  Bevolution  expelled  the  aristocracy  from  France ;  and 
experiments  soon  showed  her  the  difficulty  of  working  even  a 
system  of  local  government,  let  alone  the  management  of  the 
State,  without  the  governing  classes.  The  experience  of  the 
world  and  the  chronicles  of  human  institutions,  if  they  prove 
aught,  prove  that  the  mass  of  mankind  is  made  to  be  governed, 
not  to  govern.  “The  most  singular  and  strongest  part  of  human 
authority,”  said  John  Hales,  Canon  of  Windsor,  “is  properly  in 
the  wisest,  and  these,  I  trow,  are  not  the  most  universal.”  Plato 
also  insisted  that  the  art  of  governing  could  never  belong  to  the 
multitude.  Hf  the  modem  Socialist  is  right,  and  Plato  wrong, 
mnlo  cum  Plntonc  rrrare.)  Thus  the  hereditary  principle  and 
aristocratic  ]>rinci]de  are  related  and  interdependent. 
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Never  since  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  during  one 
period  of  the  Commonwealth  demonstrated  the  singular  inepti¬ 
tude  of  a  single-chamber-rule  have  we  required  more  than  to-day 
the  controlling  and  restraining  influences  on  the  poiuilar  Chamber 
of  competent  persons  outside  it,  and  of  another  Chamber  to  curb 
the  extremist  aberrations  of  its  mechanical  majority.  “The  need 
of  two  Chambers,”  very  truly  says  Mr.  Bryce,  “has  been  an 
axiom  of  political  science  based  on  the  belief  of  the  innate 
tendency  of  an  assembly  to  become  hasty,  tyrannical,  and  corrupt, 
a  tendency  which  can  only  be  checked  by  the  existence  of  another 
House  of  equal  authority.”  (The  word  “equal”  demands  the 
emphasis  of  italics  at  a  time  when  the  Upper  House  is  being 
menaced  with  complete  subordination  to  the  Lower.)  Without 
such  another  House,  or  with  a  mere  shadow  of  one,  we  should 
place  ourselves  on  the  level  of  Montenegro,  Guatemala,  and  San 
Domingo;  which  States  are,  no  doubt,  the  lofty  examples  in  the 
aspiring  minds  of  the  Coalition.  A  further  point,  on  which 
insufficient  stress  is  laid  by  speakers  and  writers,  is  that  the 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  would  incon¬ 
veniently  strain  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ,  and  make  the  veto 
of  the  King  a  reality.  Hence,  not  only  w'ould  the  constitutional 
clock  be  put  back  some  two  hundred  years,  but  the  position  of 
our  Sovereign  would  be  gravely  embarrassed.  We  can  scarcely 
expect,  however,  that  such  considerations  would  weigh  with  his 
present  advisers,  having  regard  to  their  threatened  demand  of 
guarantees. 

Before  concluding,  a  brief  mention  must  be  made  of  what  is 
called  the  Lansdowne  Bill.  While  rejecting  the  ex  parte  criticism 
that  it  is  the  hasty  product  of  incipient  convictions,  and  the 
unmerited  taunt  that  it  is  a  belated  sop  or  a  shift  tardily  and 
compulsorily  employed,  one  can  nevertheless  venture  the  assertion 
that  it  fails  to  command  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  party, 
from  a  section  of  which  it  has  proceeded.  Were  it  not 
under  the  regis  of  a  distinguished  name,  one  would  be  tempted  to 
hint  that  it  denotes,  if  not  ignorance  of,  at  any  rate  supreme 
disregard  for  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Constitution  in 
proposing  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  external  election  to  be 
applied  to  a  large  section  of  the  Tapper  House.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  method  of  election,  it  should  be  solely  on  the  principle  of 
co-option,  or  after  the  precedent  of  Holyrood.  But  for  a  hundred 
and  twenty  members  of  a  reduced  body  to  b('  elected  “by  electoral 
colleges  composed  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
constituencies  within  each  electoral  district  ”  would  be  still 
further  to  subjugate  the  Upper  to  the  Ijower  House,  and  to 
institute  the  means  of  indirect,  but  very  real,  constraint  upon  it 
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by  the  people  tlirough  their  representatives.  The  prime  essential 
of  a  checking  and  revising  chamber  is  unbiassed  and  judicial  inde¬ 
pendence.  So  far  as  possible,  its  members  should  approximate 
to  those  types  of  dignified  impartiality,  his  Majesty’s  judges,  and 
be  raised  superior  to  the  operations  of  fear  or  favour.  But  any 
system  of  election  from  outside  would  tend  to  impair  those  indis¬ 
pensable  qualities  of  impartiality  and  independence.  Tully  was 
correct  in  pointing  out  that  there  is  nothing  more  inconstant 
than  the  public  mind,  nor  more  unreliable  than  popular  election. 
That  House  ought  actually  to  be  “another  place,”  and  its  members 
ought  to  be  kept  free  from  the  pressure  of  constituents,  caucuses, 
and  associations.  Moreover,  it  is  significant  that  America  is 
gradually  getting  rid  of  indirect  election  as  a  means  of  filling 
the  Senate  after  a  trial  of  over  a  century.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Peers  will  not  seriously  entertain  for  a  moment  a  notion 
so  foolish  and  so  reprehensible.  Indeed,  it  were  well  if  the 
Upper  House  could  be  arranged  on  a  non-party  basis,  and  if 
its  form  could  be  circular  and  not  even  crescentic.  A  proper 
degree  of  temperamental  conservatism  would  assuredly  be  re¬ 
tained  ;  inasmuch  as  conservatism  is  the  raison  d’Hre  of  a  Second 
Chamber,  without  which  it  would  not  be  a  Second  Chamber  at  all. 

I  would  suggest  the  inclusion  in  any  scheme  of  reform  of  two 
qualifications  in  addition  to  those  which  have  already  been  pro¬ 
posed,  the  one  extending,  the  other  restricting  the  area  of 
selection.  The  first  is  that,  selection  for  the  Upper  House  from 
the  noble  families  should  not  be  limited  by  primogeniture. 
An  eldest  son  is  not  always  necessarily  the  brightest;  and, 
furthermore,  unavoidable  reasons  often  combine  to  distract  him 
from  legislative  duties.  The  son  best  qualified  by  ability  and 
inclination  should  be  chosen.  Secondly,  that  there  should  be 
an  age  of  political  majority.  That  qualification  has  been  adopted 
by  various  Senates,  some  fixing  the  minimum  age  at  35  years, 
others  at  slightly  more.  The  minimum  standard  of  40  required 
by  the  Italian  Senate  would  he  suitable  in  the  case  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  We  should  then  recover  in  some  degree  the  excellent 
idea  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  that  a  Senate  is  a  Council  of 
Elders.  Youth  may  have  brilliance  and  vigour ;  but  only  age  and 
experience  can  be  relied  on  for  a  matui’e  and  balanced  judgment 
and  for  sage  deliberation.  But  w'hatever  the  method  of  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  Chamber,  it  should  he  distinctly  provided 
that  those  peers  of  the  realm  not  included  in  it  should  be  eligible 
for  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  no  legislation  should  proceed  in  quicker  measure  than  that 
which  allows  time  duly  to  weigh  and  comprehend  its  full  signifi¬ 
cance  and  probable  effects,  any  proposal  to  alter  the  nature  and 
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working  of  the  Constitution  should  be  examined  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  sobriety.  In  an  old  country,  above  all,  reforms  of 
whatever  kind  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible  of  a  polity  consecrated  by  age  and  the  veneration  of 
mankind.  No  less  than  in  the  time  of  Burke  is  there  a  State  to 
preserve  as  well  as  to  reform  ;  and  no  less  true  is  it  now  than  then , 
that  reforms  should  be  made  wdth  equity,  or  not  at  all.  We  must 
only  permit  such  amendments  as  shall  accord  with  historical 
continuity ;  for  our  Constitution  is  not  some  temporary  and 
unsubstantial  edifice.  Many  of  the  simple  are  being  cozened  by 
the  blatant  cries  of  equality  and  liberty.  But  liberty  may  be 
confounded  with  licence ;  and  the  passion  for  equality  has  often 
ere  now  resulted  in  the  loss  of  liberty.  The  Radicals  of  to-day 
have  cast  away  from  them  the  old  Liberal  doctrines  of  religious 
and  civil  toleration  at  the  commands  of  allies,  whose  reputation 
they  are  compelled  to  preserve  at  the  cost  of  their  own.  They 
may  yet  find  the  livery  of  their  masters  a  shirt  of  Nessus.  Mean¬ 
while  we  others,  too,  are  bidden  to  stand  by  unresisting,  and 
mutely  watch  the  Juggernauts  of  Home  Rule  and  Socialism  crush 
our  institutions.  Well  might  we  exclaim  with  Cromwell,  that 
England  hath  need  of  a  constable.  We  must  cling,  as  best  we 
may,  to  what  is  stable  in  the  Constitution.  May  the  Unionist 
party  and  the  Lords  be  endowed  with  grace,  wisdom,  and  under¬ 
standing  to  overcome  the  forces  of  ignorance  and  sedition  ! 

W.  G.  Howj\rd  Gritten. 


THE  EE AH  EAEEY  LYNDON. 


That  distinguished  Titmarshian,  Sir  Frank  T.  Marzials,  in  the 
admirable  introduction  which  he  wrote  some  years  ago  to  an 
edition  of  Barry  Lyndon,  propounded  the  question,  Where  did 
Thackeray  get  the  material  out  of  which  to  build  his  story?  He 
answered  his  own  question  by  stating  that  the  novelist  found  at 
least  the  germ  of  his  novel  in  the  memoirs  of  Casanova  and  of 
Captain  Freeny,  in  Smollett’s  Adventures  of  Ferdmand ,  Count 
Fathom,  and  in  Jesse  Foot’s  Lives  of  Andrew  Robinson  Bowes, 
Esq.,  and  the  Countess  of  Strathmore.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  information  imparted  by  Sir  Frank 
Marzials,  and  it  has  been  accepted  by  all  subsequent  writers. 
Certainly  there  is  no  proof  that  Thackeray  was  acquainted  with 
Casanova’s  autobiography,  hut  it  is  more  than  ]irobable  that  he 
had  read  it,  wholly  or  in  part;  hut  the  novelist  himself  mentions 
that  he  read  Captain  Freeny’s  memoirs  when  he  was  weather- 
hound  in  Ennis  during  that  tour  to  the  sister-island  which  resulted 
in  the  writing  of  The  Irif>h  Shetch  Booh.  “The  best  part  of 
worthy  Freeny’s  tale  is  the  noble  naivete  and  simplicity  of  the 
hero  as  he  recounts  his  own  adventures,  and  the  utter  uncon¬ 
sciousness  that  he  is  narrating  anything  wonderful,”  Thackeray 
wrote  in  that  hook.  “Tt  is  the  way  of  all  great  men,  w^ho  recite 
their  great  actions  modestly,  and  as  if  they  were  matters  of 
course;  as  indeed  to  them  they  are.  A  common  tyro,  having 
perpetrated  a  great  deed,  would  be  amazed  and  flurried  at  his  own 
action,  whereas  T  make  no  doubt  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  after 
a  great  victory,  took  his  tea  and  went  to  bed  as  quickly  as  he 
would  after  a  dull  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords.  And  so  with 
Freeny,  his  great  and  charming  characteristic  is  grave  sim- 
plicitv  ;  he  does  his  work  ;  he  knows  his  danger  as  well  as  another  ; 
hut  he  goes  through  his  fearful  duty  quite  quietly  and  easily ;  and 
not  with  the  least  air  of  bravado,  or  the  smallest  notion  that  he  is 
doing  anything  uncommon.”  Casanova,  Freeny,  and  Smollett 
may  have  furnished,  indeed,  most  probably  did  furnish, 
Thackeray  with  some  hints  as  to  character,  hut  beyond  all  doubt 
he  found  in  the  biography  of  Bowes  the  story  of  Barry  Lyndon 
from  the  time  when  that  hero  returned  to  England  from  the 
e(uitinent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  closely  followed  the  career  of 
Bowes  (ne  Stoney)  in  all  essential  details. 

Bevond  the  fact  that  he,  a  scion  of  an  old  English  family  long 
domieik'd  in  Ireland,  was  horn  in  or  about  1745,  nothing  what- 
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ever  is  known  of  Andrew  Eobinson  Stoney,  before  a  relative 
purchased  for  him,  while  in  his  teens,  a  commission  in  the  30th 
Eegiment.  He  was,  according  to  a  contemporary  account,  an 
attractive  youngster.  “The  person  of  Stoney  was  rather  in  his 
favour,  and  his  address  was,  probably,  when  young,  captivating,” 
Foot  has  written  :  “His  speech  was  soft,  his  height  more  than 
five  feet  ten,  his  eyes  were  bright  and  small,  he  had  a  perfect 
command  over  them,  his  ej^ebrows  were  low,  large  and  sandy,  his 
hair  light,  and  his  complexion  muddy,  his  smile  was  agreeable, 
his  wit  ready ;  but  he  was  always  the  first  to  laugh  at  what  he 
said,  which  forced  others  to  laugh  also.  His  conversation  was 
shallow,  his  education  was  bare,  and  bis  utterance  was  in  a  low 
tone  and  lisping.”  His  w'ant  of  intelligence  was  more  than 
compensated  for  by  a  certain  dash,  which  endeared  him  to  the 
opposite  sex,  and  so  well  did  he  display  his  qualities  that  in  1763, 
when  the  regiment  was  quartered  at  Newcastle,  he  met,  wooed, 
and  won  for  his  wife,  Hannah,  daughter  of  William  Newton, 
who,  we  are  told,  “was  concerned  in  the  coal  trade”  of  the 
neighbourhood.  Stoney,  who  apparently  was  not  a  keen  soldier, 
now  wanted  to  leave  the  army,  but  the  relative  who  had  placed 
him  in  it  advised  him  to  remain,  because  in  a  few  months  the 
war  would  be  over,  the  regiment  disbanded,  and  the  officers 
retired  on  half-pay.  This  sage  counsel  was  followed,  with  the 
result  that  Stoney,  in  return  for  a  very  short  term  of  service, 
drew  a  lieutenant’s  half-pay  from  1764  until  his  death  six-and- 
thirty  years  later. 

Stoney  being  the  prototype  of  Barry  Ijyndon,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  he  had  married  for  money.  Miss  Newton 
was  not  handsome,  and  no  one  has  come  forward  to  accredit  her 
with  any  particular  charm,  but  she  was  an  heiress,  her  portion, 
according  to  different  accounts,  being  T20,000  or  £30,000,  either 
of  wffiich  amounts  constituting,  in  those  days,  a  very  consider¬ 
able  portion.  So  soon  as  they  were  married,  Stoney  began  to 
squander  his  wife’s  money,  and  when  he  retired  from  the  army 
made  his  headquarters  at  her  estate  of  Cold  Pig  Hill,  at  Burnop- 
field,  about  seven  miles  from  Newcastle.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  lady  had  good  reason  to  regret  her  choice  of  a  husband. 
Stoney  was  a  spendthrift,  but  this  was  the  least  of  his  faults;  he 
was  openly  unfaithful,  and  his  treatment  of  her  when  they  were 
together  made  life  hideous  for  her.  Tf  rumour  spoke  truly  he, 
at  an  assembly,  in  a  violent  fit  of  rage,  tumbled  her  down  a  whole 
flight  of  stairs ;  and  at  home  on  one  occasion  locked  her  up  for 
three  days  in  a  small  cupboard  in  her  chemise  fsome  say  without 
it),  and  fed  her  on  an  egg  a  day.  “He  made  a  very  bad  husband,” 
wrote  one  who  knew’  them  both,  “and  she  was  a  most  wretched 
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wife  and  brought  no  children  alive  into  the  world,  which  he  much 
desired  for  his  own  sake.  He  made  the  bell  of  St.  Nicholas  toll 
for  one  that  was  born  dead,  but  failed  in  proving  it  to  be  born 
with  life.  If  he  could  have  proved  it,  I  understand  the  law  gives 
a  life-estate  in  the  wife’s  property.  He  many  times  advertised 
the  wood  on  the  estates  of  Cold  Pig  Hill,  &c.,  to  be  sold,  but  the 
next  w'eek’s  newspaper  always  produced  a  forbiddance  from  our 
friend,  Edward  Jackson’s  father,  and  another  person  whose  name 
I  have  forgot,  who  laid  claim  to  the  estate  as  next  heirs.  He 
behaved  like  a  brute  and  a  savage  to  his  wife,  and  in  a  short  time 
broke  her  heart.  He  knew  secret  ways  of  provoking  her  before 
company;  and  then  if  she  looked  displeased,  or  said  anything 
tart,  he  appealed  to  the  company — he  took  pains  to  please  her, 
but  could  not.”  Stoney’s  treatment  of  his  wife  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  shortened  her  life,  and  certainly  she  died  within 
a  few  years  of  her  marriage. 

Left  a  widower  at  an  early  age,  with  no  profession  and  small 
means,  for  the  bulk  of  his  wife’s  property  reverted  to  her  family, 
Andrew  Eobinson  Stoney  came  to  London,  and  led  the  usual  life 
of  the  second-rate  man  about  towm  in  the  earlier  years  when 
‘‘Farmer  George”  was  upon  the  throne.  He  had  not  the  entree 
to  the  more  fashionable  resorts,  but  took  his  pleasure  in  the  less 
exclusive  places  frequented  by  his  kind,  living  for  some  time  at 
the  St.  James’s  Coffee-House,  and  amusing  himself  with  cock- 
fighting,  horse-racing,  and  gaming,  at  which  pursuits  it  is 
probable  that  he  more  nearly  resembled  Captain  Eook  than  Mr. 
Pigeon.  All  the  time  he  was  on  the  watch  for  an  heiress ;  but  a 
bankrupt  ex-lieutenant  had  little  chance  of  winning  such  a  prize, 
and  one  with  his  reputation  as  a  husband  apparently  none. 
Without  losing  sight  of  his  main  object,  w'hilst  waiting  as 
patiently  as  he  could,  he  consoled  himself  wdth  intrigues,  for 
w’hich  he  had  an  enduring  passion.  In  these  paths  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  successful,  for,  according  to  all  accounts,  he  had  a  certain 
air  of  gallantry  that  made  him  almost  irresistible  to  w’omen  of 
the  lower  orders. 

During  his  wife’s  lifetime  Stoney  had  made  the  acquaintance, 
possibly  at  one  of  the  Newcastle  assemblies,  of  Lady  Strathmore. 
This  lady,  Mary  Eleanor,  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  George 
Bowes,  of  Streatlam  and  Gibside,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  had 
married  in  her  tw'entieth  year  John  Lyon,  ninth  Earl  of  Strath¬ 
more,  who  subsequently  caused  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  passed 
to  enable  him  to  assume  his  wife’s  surname.  The  marriage  (of 
which  there  was  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters),  if  not  un¬ 
happy,  was  certainly  not  ideal,  for  the  Countess  regarded  herself 
as  a  “blue,”  and  the  Earl,  who  had  many  good  qualities,  had  no 
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leaning  towards  intellectual  pursuits.  When  he  died,  while  on  a 
voyage  to  Lisbon,  on  March  7th,  1777,  his  widow  did  not  make 
any  pretence  of  deep  grief,  but  after  a  very  brief  interval  estab¬ 
lished  herself  in  her  house  at  Grosvenor  Square,  and  indulged  the 
tastes  that  she  had  hitherto  had  to  keep  under  control.  Liking 
to  pose  as  a  patron  of  the  arts — as  befitted  the  author  of  The 
Siege  of  Jerusalem — she  assembled  around  her  a  coterie  of 
learned,  or  pseudo-learned,  folk.  She  knew  several  languages, 
and  loved  to  converse  in  them.  She  had,  too,  a  passion  for 
botany,  to  give  scope  to  which  she  purchased  a  house  at  Upper 
Chelsea,  built  hot-houses  and  conservatories,  and  there  endea¬ 
voured  to  rear  exotics  imported  from  the  Cape.  “Her  talent  was 
not  in  fault  so  much  as  the  application  of  it,”  Foot  has  described 
her.  “Her  judgment  was  weak,  her  prudence  almost  none,  and 
her  prejudice  unbounded.”  In  fact,  she  was  a  foolish  woman,  but 
by  no  means  a  fool. 

Such  a  woman,  susceptible  to  flattery,  was  almost  pre-ordained 
to  become  the  prey  of  an  astute  or  cunning  fortune-hunter.  She 
had  wealth,  and  she  had  also  a  fair  share  of  good  looks.  “The 
Countess  at  this  time  was  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,”  so  runs 
a  contemporary  account.  “She  possessed  a  very  pleasing 
embonpoint ;  her  breast  was  uncommonly  fine ;  her  stature  was 
rather  under  the  middle  class;  her  hair  brown;  her  eyes  light, 
small,  and  she  was  near-sighted;  her  face  w’as  round;  her  neck 
and  shoulders  graceful ;  her  lower  jaw  rather  underhanging,  and 
which,  whenever  she  was  agitated,  was  moved  very  uncommonly, 
as  if  convulsively,  from  side  to  side;  her  fingers  were  smsill,  and 
her  hands  w'ere  exceedingly  delicate.  She  appeared  in  very  fine 
health ;  her  complexion  was  particularly  clear ;  her  dress  dis¬ 
played  her  person,  it  was  elegant  and  loose;  she  glow^ed  wdth  all 
the  warmth  of  a  gay  widow  about  to  be  married.”  Suitor  after 
suitor  had  come  forward,  almost  from  the  earliest  days  of  her 
widowhood ;  and  from  these  she  selected  for  her  favour  the  Hon. 
George  Grey,  who  had  served  in  India  under  Clive,  and  had 
amassed  a  handsome  competence.  No  announcement  of  their 
engagement  w'as,  indeed,  made,  but  there  was  a  general  idea  that 
this  w'ould  not  be  delayed  much  longer  than  decency  demanded. 

Thus  matters  stood  when  Stoney  cast  his  evil  eye  on  Lady 
Strathmore.  Here  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  women  in  England, 
with  whom  he  was  actually  acquainted,  with  houses  in  Grosvenor 
Square  and  at  Chelsea,  lands  in  Middlesex,  and  seats  at  Paul’s 
Walden,  Gibside,  Streatlam  Castle,  and  Barnard  Castle  ;  a  woman 
with  no  great  amount  of  sense,  and  a  widow'.  It  was  worth  an 
attempt  to  win  her.  Forthwith  he  decided  to  enter  the  lists ;  but, 
penniless  and  discredited,  he  could  not  take  the  field  openly,  and 
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liad  to  proceed  by  devious  paths.  There  were,  he  saw,  two  things 
to  be  done  :  the  first,  to  get  Grey  out  of  the  way;  the  second, 
himself  to  win  favour.  Without  delay  he  began  to  play  his  under¬ 
hand  game,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  jdayed  it  well. 

There  were  some  points  in  his  favour,  and  of  these,  of  course, 
he  made  the  best.  “Stoney  was,  in  the  first  place,  ten  years 
younger  than  Grey,”  Foot  has  put  it  on  record;  “in  the  second, 
more  cunning  ;  in  the  third,  bred  up  more  regularly  to  the  trade  ; 
in  the  fourth,  had  the  superior  aid,  the  air,  and  the  necessary  art 
oF  a  man  of  the  St.  James’s  Coffee-House.  There  was  no  anti- 
(piated,  dissipated,  impudent,  and  profligate  nabob  a  match  for 
him.”  Certainly,  Stoney  outmanoeuvred  Grey  at  every  point. 
Having  reintroduced  himself  to  Lady  Strathmore,  he  was  careful 
to  give  her  the  impression  that  he  was  very  much  in  love  with 
her.  During  his  visits  to  Grosvenor  Square  he  gathered  the  useful 
information  that  the  Countess  hated  all  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  her  late  husband ;  perhaps  because  after  his  death  they  had 
tried  to  dictate  to  her  a  mode  of  living  that  did  not  appeal  to  her, 
perhaps  because  they  somewhat  ostentatiously  disapproved  of  the 
life  she  did  live  during  these  first  months  of  widowhood :  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  part,  because  they  looked  with  no  favourable  eye  upon 
the  possibility  of  her  re-marriage,  w^hich  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  children  of  the  first  marriage.  In  this  disaffection, 
Stoney  saw  a  chance  to  deliver  the  first  blow  against  Grey.  He 
induced  a  friend  to  write,  and  send  to  Lady  Strathmore,  what 
purported  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Stoney  by  a 
Durham  woman,  complaining  that  he  had  forsaken  her  for  the 
Countess,  who  w’as  denounced  in  no  measured  terms.  This  was 
clever,  for  not  only  did  it  appeal  to  the  Countess’s  vanity,  but  it 
enabled  Stoney,  having  thus  recommended  himself  to  Lady 
Strathmore,  to  deal  a  terrible  blow  at  Grey — the  letter  continued, 
that  the  writer  fthe  supposed  Durham  woman)  had  at  least  this 
consolation,  that  the  faithless  swain  would  soon  return  to  her, 
since  the  Countess  was  to  be  married  to  Grey,  who  had  had  several 
interviews  with  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  late  Earl,  and  had 
induced  them  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  had,  indeed,  w’on 
their  active  support.  If  the  Countess  had  been  in  love  wdth  Grey 
this  letter  would  have  done  no  lasting  harm  ;  but  Stoney  knew 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  wdth  triumphant  malice  watched 
his  rival,  all  ignorant  of  the  cause,  fall  from  favour  into  disfavour. 

Stoney  hastened  to  follow’  up  his  advantage.  Eliza  Planta, 
Lady  Strathmore’s  companion,  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the 
Lev.  Mr.  Stephens,  her  ladyship’s  domestic  chaplain,  and  Stoney 
bought  them  by  promising  them  ,000  as  a  w^edding  present  if 
the  Countess  became  his  wife.  Thenceforth,  these  people  per- 
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petually  sang  into  their  mistress’s  ear  the  praises  of  the  new 
suitor,  and  narrated  stories  of  his  devotion  to  her.  Stoney  now 
made  love  to  her  openly,  and,  being  informed  of  her  movements  by 
the  traitors  in  her  household,  w^as  able  to  meet  her  wherever  she 
went.  When  he  could  not  meet  her  he  wrote  to  her,  and  when, 
shortly  before  Christmas,  she  visited  her  mother  at  Paul’s 
Walden,  he  follow'ed  her. 

“Womau’8  a  riddle,”  so  began  the  letter  iu  which  Stoiiey  heralded  his 
arrival.  “  I  never  felt  the  proverb  more  than  upon  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  ladyship’s  letter.  Eliza  has,  indeed,  been  playing  within  the  curtain; 
had  I  been  w'orthy  to  have  had  confidence  iu  this  business,  I  certainly 
should  have  advised  a  double  plot.  Your  journey  w'ould  have  prevented 
any  inquiry  after  the  intention  of  your  fair  friend,  and  I  then  should  have 
had  the  happiness  of  making  my  consort  not  only  the  conversation  of  the 
day,  but  the  envy  of  the  world.  You  draw  a  flattering  picture  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  was  he  anything  but  Eliza’s  husband,  1  should  not  be  pleased 
with  his  trait;  but  she  deserves  to  be  happy;  and  I  hope  he  is  everything 
that  she  can  wish.  I  always  thought  that  Eliza  had  a  good  heart;  hut 
she  has  now  convinced  us  that  she  has  a  great  mind,  above  being  trammelled 
by  the  opinion  of  guardians,  relations,  or  pretended  friends.  A  free  choice 
is  happiness,  and  bliss  is  the  offspring  of  the  mind.  Those  only  possess 
joy  who  think  they  have  it;  and  it  signifies  little  whether  we  are  happy 
by  the  forms  our  connections  would  prescribe  to  us  or  not.  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  many  are  miserable,  under  the  opinion  of  the 
w'orld  of  their  being  very  much  the  contrary.  You  tell  me  that  your  good 
mother  (Heaven  bless  herl)  is  well  employed  for  an  old  lady;  but  by  the 
soul  of  Angelica  i  you  vow  (and  I  know  she  was  dear  to  you)  that  her 
pursuits  do  not  at  this  time  engage  your  attention.  Now  by  the  living  sick 
Jacintha,2  by  everything  I  have  to  hope,  I  swear,  that  I  am  highly  interested 
iu  your  present  thoughts;  and  were  I  Pbotecs,  I  would  instantly  transform 
myself,  to  be  happy  that  I  wes  stroked  and  caressed,  like  them,  by  you; 
and,  discovering  the  secret  of  your  mind,  I  might  experience  what  I  hope 
Eliza  will  never  be  a  stranger  to,  or  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  further 
hope.  I  am  all  impatience  to  see  your  Ladyship;  I  really  cannot  wait  till 
Saturday;  I  must  have  five  minutes’  chat  with  you  before  that  time.  You 
will  think  me  whimsical;  but  upon  Thursday  next,  at  one  o’clock,  I  shall 
be  in  the  garden  at  Paul’s  Walden.  There  is  a  leaden  statue,  or  there 
was  formerly,  and  near  that  spot  (for  it  lives  in  my  remembrance)  I  shall 
wait;  and  can  I  presume  that  you  will  condescend  to  know  the  place? 
Eliza  shall  he  our  excuse  for  this  innocent  frolic;  and  the  civilities 
shall  never  he  erased  from  the  remembrance  of  your  faithful,  &c.” 

Every  stratagem  that  could  be  of  service  was  employed,  and 
Lady  Strathmore  only  returned  from  Paul’s  Walden  to  find, 
awaiting  her,  a  second  letter  from  the  sup^wsed  jealous  woman  at 
Durham,  this  time  addressed  to  her,  which  entirely  destroyed  any 
lingering  chance  that  Grey  might  have  had. 

“Pardon  the  liberty  I  took,  of  sending  your  Ladyship  the  copy  of  the 
letter  I  wrote  to  Captain  Stoney.  The  sacrifice  I  have  made  to  this 
abominable  man — the  disobedience  I  have  incurred  from  the  most  indulgent 

(1)  A  cat.  (2)  Another  cat. 
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parents — and  the  sport  of  my  friends,  to  whom  I  have  imparted  my  con¬ 
fidential  prospects,  drive  me  to  despair.  Besides,  I  love  him;  and  without 
him,  though  I  am  apprised  of  his  faithless  nature,  yet  I  am  determined, 
at  the  risk  of  my  fortune,  my  character,  my  future  comfort  of  life,  and 
all  that  is  dear  to  love  and  passion,  to  throw  myself  into  his  arms.  And 
must  you,  who  possess  all  the  wealth  of  the  North,  think  that  you  have 
the  right  of  thus  defrauding  an  honest  heart,  too  fatally  wounded  and 
devoted,  because,  not  from  your  personal  charms  or  intrinsic  worth  as  one 
of  our  unhappy  sex,  you  thus  lay  claim  to  my  prize,  but  merely  because 
you  possess  more  acres,  and  that  you  are  a  Countess?  I  will  not,  I  cannot 
sit  silently  down  in  submission  to  this  usurpation;  I  will  haunt  you  night 
and  day  till  I  have  procured  a  restoration  of  that  peace  of  mind,  so  long 
torn,  distracted,  and  broken  down  with  wrongs,  and  entirely  through  you, 
by  this  foul  and  dear  seducer. 

“Why  don’t  you  abide  by  your  first  love  as  I  do?  Why  should  Mr. 
Grey  be  abandoned  by  you  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who  stands  before  you 
a  perjured  lover?  Why  am  I  to  be  the  sacrifice  to  your  almighty  influence, 
and  thus  plunged  into  despair  and  oblivion,  for  no  end  but  to  gratify  the 
wantonness  of  your  caprice?  And  that  you.  Madam,  you  may  have  the 
pride  and  exultation  of  despoiling  and  erecting  upon  my  despair  your 
felicity  1 

“For  the  sake  of  whatever  is  dear  to  our  sex — for  the  feelings  which 
unhappy  woman  owes  to  one  another,  pray  indulge  me  with  your  kind 
attention.  One  moment’s  pause  in  the  prosecution  of  your  present  cruel 
resolution  may  save  me  from  destruction,  and  make  your  character  im¬ 
mortal.  Cultivate  Mr.  Grey’s  affection,  because  your  late  Lord’s  friends  and 
relations  will  accept  of  him  as  your  husband,  but  not  of  Captain  Stoney. 
It  is  impossible  that  Mr.  Grey  should  keep  these  secrets  from  you.  Mr. 
Grey  has  had  the  address  (which  my  simple  and  easy  fool  never  could 
obtain)  of  first  establishing  his  pretensions  to  you,  upon  the  confidence 

and  zeal  of  your  late  Lord’s  relations  and  friends,  Mr.  L - ,  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  0 - ,  and  Lady  A.  S - .  It  is  with  their  warm  approbation  that 

he  has  wisely  made  his  way  to  your  heart.  Plunge  not,  therefore,  an 
artless,  hopeless,  desponding,  and  forsaken  maiden  as  I  am  into  destruction 
and  utter  ruin,  but  restore  some  ray  of  comfort  to  the  unfortunate 

“S." 

The  fates  were  now  particularly  kind  to  Stoney.  The  Morning 
Post  during  November  and  December  had  made  attacks  upon 
certain  indiscretions  of  Lady  Strathmore  :  her  husband’s  relatives 
took  no  notice,  thinking  that  this  would  drive  Grey, away  from 
her.  In  their  inaction  Stoney  saw  his  opportunity.  He  called  at 
the  offices  of  the  paper  and  invited  the  editor,  the  Kev.  Sir  Henry 
Bate-Dudley,  to  give  him  the  name  of  the  writer.  This  Sir  Henry 
naturally  refused  to  do,  and  Stoney  forthwith  challenged  him  to 
a  duel.  They  met  on  January  13th,  1777,  and  Stoney  was 
wounded.  Subsequently  it  was  asserted  that  this  was  merely  a 
sham  duel,  but  such  evidence  as  was  then  forthcoming  seems  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  fight  was  genuine  enough.  Lady 
Strathmore  had  been  much  flattered  when  she  thought  Stoney 
had  thrown  over  a  devoted  woman  for  her ;  and  now  that  he  had 
risked  his  life  in  her  service  her  gratitude  knew  no  bounds.  She 
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asked  for  the  sword  used  by  her  champion  in  the  encounter,  and 
slept  with  it  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  Stoney  had  played  the 
winning  stroke,  and  had  won  the  game  he  had  played  so 
unscrupulously.  On  January  17th,  1777,  he  was  married  to  Lady 
Strathmore  at  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly. 

The  marriage  had  not  long  taken  place  before  Stoney  (who  at 
once  assumed  his  wife’s  surname,  and  as  Bowes  has  come  down 
to  posterity)  threw  off  all  disguise  and  made  it  as  clear  to  his 
bride  as  it  had  been  all  along  to  the  lookers-on,  that  it  was  not 
her  charms  that  had  attracted  him,  but  her  money,  and  only  her 
money.  It  came  as  a  terrible  blow  to  him  to  learn  that  when 
she  had  contemplated  marriage  with  Grey  she  had,  with  his 
consent,  placed  her  property  in  trust  for  her  own  use.  This 
Bowes  had  not  known,  but  upon  inquiry  he  discovered  that  the 
settlement  could  be  annulled,  and  he  induced  his  wife  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  effect  this.  When  matters  were  thus  arranged 
and  none  could  gainsay  him,  he  disposed  of  the  house  at  Chelsea, 
careless  of  his  wife’s  pride  in  her  horticultural  pursuits,  and  sure 
that  he  could  spend  the  money  more  to  his  own  satisfaction ;  as, 
indeed,  he  did,  by  expending  it  on  the  purchase  of  a  racehorse. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bowes,  who  as  a  widower  had  lived  more 
or  less  from  hand  to  mouth,  now  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a 
very  handsome  income  and  considerable  estates  w^as  always  in 
pecuniary  straits.  If  ever  a  moralist  wants  an  example  of  the 
beggar  on  horseback  riding  hell-for-leather  towards  ruin,  here  it 
is  ready  to  his  hand.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  Bowes  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  wildly  extravagant.  He  may  have  had  debts  to  pay 
off,  but  it  is  improbable  that  when  he  was  living  on  his  wits  he 
was  trusted  to  any  great  extent.  It  has  been  said  that  he  sold 
the  Chelsea  house,  he  sold  also  the  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  so  saved  the  cost  of  keeping  up  these  two  households.  He 
was  but  little  in  London  during  the  early  years  of  his  married 
life.  “I  have  given  up  all  idea  of  going  this  winter  to  London, 
as  I  can  live  here  for  half  the  expense,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend  from 
Gibside,  December  15th,  1778;  ”.  .  .  .  besides,  I  never  can  be 
hnppy  till  I  get  out  of  debt,  and  have  money,  if  possible,  to  the 
good.”  This  caution  was  so  foreign  to  his  nature  that  the  idea 
occurs  that  the  letter  was  written  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of 
his  correspondent  or  in  the  eyes  of  someone  to  whom  his  corre¬ 
spondent  was  expected  to  show  the  letter.  Already  in  the  previous 
month  he  had  offered  the  timber  at  Gibside  for  sale,  but  when  it 
was  felled  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  would  buy,  and  so  it  was, 
l^erforce,  left  lying  in  the  park.  He  spent  but  little  on  the  estates, 
which  he  allowed  to  go  to  rack  and  ruin.  A  certain  amount  of 
money,  but  no  considerable  sums,  his  numerous  mistresses  must 
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have  cost  him.  More  went  during  the  year  he  was  Sheriff,  and 
very  expensive  were  his  endeavours  to  get  into  Parliament,  to 
which,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  he  was  returned  in  1780  as 
Member  for  Newcastle.  “The  canvass  is  begun  at  Newcastle — 
three  candidates,  all  upon  different  interests,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
from  Gibside,  August,  1780.  “For  God’s  sake  use  your  influence 
with  as  many  people  of  the  Whole  in  the  Wall  as  you  possibly 
can  find  out,  and  pray  use  any  means  to  procure  them  for  me.” 
He  purchased  the  estate  of  Ben  well  from  the  Shafto  family,  but 
as  he  at  once  mortgaged  this  heavily,  it  did  not  materially  affect 
his  financial  position.  Where  he  lavished  money  w'as  in  insuring 
the  life  of  his  wife.  “Lady  Strathmore  is  in  perfect  health,”  he 
wrote  from  Streatlam  Castle,  September  2nd,  1781,  “but  as  I 
have  reason  to  think  she  is  with  child,  nay,  I  am  certain  of  it, 

I  wfish  to  insure  her  life,  for  you  remember  how  alarmed  I  was 
upon  a  former  occasion  ;  though,  indeed,  I  ought  not  to  have  much 
reason  for  it,  as  she  always  recovered  vastly  well.  However,  I 
request  you  wall  immediately  exert  yourself  for  me,  and  get  the 
T18,000  filled  with  good  names.  I  presume  there  is  no  occasion 
to  say  anything  about  her  being  with  child.”  He  committed  the 
folly  of  insuring  Lady  Strathmore’s  life  only  for  a  year  or  tw’o  at 
a  time,  consequently,  as  she  did  not  die  during  the  period,  he  had 
no  return  from  these  disbursements. 

The  Countess  might  have  forgiven  her  husband  for  squandering 
her  money ;  she  might  even  have  condoned  his  frequent  and  open 
unfaithfulness  :  what  she  could  not  pardon  w’as  his  treatment  of 
her.  This,  indeed,  was  barbarous.  He  beat  her,  he  forced  her 
to  write  down  “  Confessions  ”  in  which  she  was  made  to  represent 
herself  as  utterly  vile,  he  kept  her  in  a  constant  state  of  terror. 
“The  Countess  appeared  wonderfully  altered  and  dejected,”  Foot 
wrote  of  her  a  few  years  after  she  had  married  Bowes. 

“  She  was  pale  and  nervous,  and  her  under  jaw  constantly  moved  from 
side  to  side.  If  she  said  anything,  she  looked  at  him  first.  If  she  was 
asked  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  she  took  his  intelligence  before  she  answered. 
She  sat  but  a  short  time  at  dinner,  and  then  was  out  of  my  sight.  I  did 
get  one  morning’s  walk  with  her  and  Mr.  Harrison  into  the  once  beautiful 
pleasure  garden,  where,  in  spite  of  the  ruinous  state  of  it,  much  was  left 
for  admiration;  because  the  taste  w’hich  gave  it  a  creation  was  not  as  yet 
totally  obliterated.  The  Countess  pointed  out  to  us  the  concern  she  had 
formerly  taken  in  the  shrubs,  the  flower  beds,  the  lawns,  the  alcoves,  and 
the  walks  of  this  most  delectable  recess.  She  even  pointed  out  the  assistance 
her  own  hand  had  lent  to  individual  articles.  In  observing  her  during  her 
conversation,  the  agitation  of  her  mind  was  apparent  by  its  action  on  her 
mouth.  She  would  look  for  some  time,  hesitate,  and  then  her  under  jaw 
would  act  in  that  convulsive  manner,  which  absolutely  explained  her  state 
of  melancholy  remembrance  beyond  all  other  proofs  abstracted  knowledge 
could  confirm,  or  technical  teachers  could  demonstrate." 
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Two  children  were  born  of  the  marriage,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  their  father  showed  them  any  affection ;  while  the 
only  interest  he  showed  in  the  children  of  his  wdfe’s  first  marriage 
was  an  attempt  to  get  them  into  his  possession  so  as  to  be  able  to 
extort  money  from  their  trustees.  In  this  attempt  he  was,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  girls,  temporarily  successful,  but  eventually 
he  had  to  yield  her  up,  his  folly  not  reaching  the  limits  of  pitting 
himself  against  the  full  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Bowes’  behaviour  to  his  wife  was  so  cruel  that  at  last,  meek  as 
she  had  proved  herself  for  years,  she  overcame  her  fears,  and  one 
evening,  when  he  was  dining  out,  fled  with  her  maid,  and  took 
refuge  in  apartments  that  had  been  taken  for  her  by  her  law’yer 
in  Dyer’s  Buildings.  One  moment’s  awful  agony  she  had  while 
she  w'as  fleeing,  for  as  she  drove  up  Berners  Street,  Bowes  was 
coming  down  it  in  a  hackney  coach,  with  his  head  out  of  the 
window.  Fortunately  he  did  not  see  his  wife,  who,  however,  was 
so  alarmed  by  the  possibility  of  being  captured  that  she  had  a 
violent  attack  of  hysterics,  and  could  not  easily  he  persuaded  that 
the  danger  was  passed.  On  February  7th,  1785,  Lady  Strathmore 
exhibited  articles  of  the  peace  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench 
against  her  husband  for  ill-treatment  of  her  person. 

Lady  Strathmore  was  in  so  great  a  state  of  alarm  that  she 
engaged  a  constable,  Lucas,  to  live  in  her  house,  to  protect  her 
against  any  attempt  that  her  husband  might  make  to  get  her  into 
his  possession.  Bowes,  how’ever,  by  representing  himself  as  a 
much  injured  man,  and  having  thus  won  Tuicas’s  sympathy,  con¬ 
trived  on  November  10th,  1780,  to  abduct  the  Countess  from  her 
house  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  take  her  up  to  Streatlam  Castle. 
In  the  coach  he  tried  to  induce  her  to  sign  a  paper  to  stop 
proceedings  in  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and  to  consent  to  live  under 
the  name  and  character  of  his  wdfe.  No  amount  of  persuasion 
could  induce  her  to  sign  the  document :  nor  was  he  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  securing  her  compliance  when  he  beat  her.  Even  a 
loaded  pistol  held  at  her  head  produced  no  effect  :  she  said  her 
prayers  and  bade  him  fire.  Persistent  ill-treatment  at  the  Castle 
met  with  no  such  result  as  Bowes  desired.  Bowses  then  knew' 
that  the  game  was  up.  The  tipstaffs  were  after  him,  and,  after 
dodging  about  the  country  for  some  time,  he  w’as  captured.  The 
trial  took  place  on  May  27tb,  1787,  when  his  fellow-offenders  were 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  he  w'as  ordered 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £500,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  prison  of  the  King’s 
Bench  for  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  to  find 
securities  for  fourteen  tafterw'ards  reduced  to  two)  years,  himself 
in  £10,000  and  two  securities  of  £5,000  each. 

This  was  but  the  beginning  of  his  troubles.  Tjady  Strathmore 
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applied  to  the  Courts  to  revoke  the  settlement  she  had  made  of 
her  property  on  Bowes,  on  the  ground  of  duress  ;  and  her  applica¬ 
tion  was  granted  on  May  19th,  1788.  In  the  following  March  she 
obtained  a  divorce.  Her  property,  or  all  that  ■was  left  of  it, 
restored  to  her,  and  freed  from  her  husband.  Lady  Strathmore, 
the  wreck  of  her  former  self,  lived  in  such  comfort  as  she  could 
find  until  April,  1800,  when  she  died  at  Christchurch,  Hampshire. 
She  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbej^  arrayed  “in  a  superb  bridal 
dress.” 

When  Bowes  had  served  his  three  years’  imprisonment,  he  was 
again  brought  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  being  unable 
to  pay  the  costs  incurred  by  the  suit  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  was 
ordered  to  remain  in  prison  until  they  were  paid.  Thus,  the  last 
twenty-two  years  of  the  life  of  this  infamous  man — for  whom  the 
only  excuse  that  can  be  suggested  is  that  he  was  half-mad — were 
spent  in  prison.  There  Leigh  Hunt  saw  him.  “He  was  a  tall 
thin  man,  in  a  cocked  hat,  had  an  aquiline  nose,  and  altogether 
appeared  to  my  childish  eyes  a  strangely  inconsistent-looking 
person  for  a  man  of  his  character,  and  much  of  a  gentleman,” 
Hunt  recorded  in  his  autobiography.  “I  have  an  impression  on 
my  memory  that  I  was  told  he  had  run  a  needle  through  his  wife’s 
tongue.”  In  prison  Bowses  lived  first  in  the  state-rooms;  then, 
when  his  means  dwindled,  in  the  inferior  state-rooms;  presently 
within  the  walls  of  the  Bench,  and,  for  about  the  last  twelve 
years,  within  the  rules  in  St.  George’s  Fields.  During  these  years 
he,  so  far  as  was  possible,  indulged  his  passion  for  women  and  had 
a  succession  of  mistresses,  all  of  whom  he  treated  cruelly ;  and  he 
found  his  pleasure  in  instigating  law'-suits,  first  against  Lady 
Strathmore,  and  then  against  her  executors — a  pleasure  to  which 
he  was  not  the  less  averse  because  the  expense  generally  fell  upon 
the  solicitor  unwise  enough  to  accept  him  as  a  client.  He  died, 
a  broken-down  debauchee,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  on  January 
Ifith,  1810,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  St.  George’s  Church  in 
the  Borough.  His  biographer  summed  up  his  character  as 
“cow'ardly,  insidious,  hypocritical,  tyrannic,  mean,  violent, 
selfish,  deceitful,  jealous,  revengeful,  inhuman,  and  savage, 
w'ithout  a  single  countervailing  quality  ” ;  what  his  wife  thought 
of  him  she  told  him  in  an  epitaph  she  wTote  and  sent  to  him  in 
prison  :  — 

Here  Rests, 

Who  never  rested  before. 

The  most  ambitious  of  men  : 

For  he  sought  not  virtue,  wisdom,  or 
Science,  yet  rose  by  deep  hypocrisy. 

By  the  folly  of  some. 
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And  the  vice  of  others, 

To  honours  which  Nature  had  forbid, 
And  riches  he  wanted  taste  to  enjoy. 

He  saw  no  faults  in  himself, 

Nor  any  worth  in  others  : 

He  was  the  enemy  of  mankind; 
Deceitful  to  bis  friends, 

Ungrateful  to  his  benefactors. 
Cringing  to  his  superiors. 

And  tyrannical  to  his  dependents. 

If  interest  obliged  him  to  assist 
Any  fellow  creature,  he  regretted  the 
Effect,  and  thought  every  day  lost 
In  which  he  made  none  wretched. 

His  life  was  a  continual  series 
Of  injuries  to  society. 

Disobedience  to  his  Maker, 

And  he  only  lamented  in  despair 
That  he  could  offend  them  no  longer. 

He  rose  by  mean  arts 
To  unmerited  honours. 

Which  expired  before  himself. 

Passenger,  examine  thy  heart. 

If  in  aught  thou  resemblest  him; 
And  if  thou  dost — 

Read,  tremble,  and  reform  I 
So  shall  he,  who  living 
Was  the  pest  of  society. 

When  dead,  be,  against  his  will. 
Once  useful  to  mankind. 


TjEwis  Melville. 


THE  BOYS  OF  THACKEEAY. 


The  centenary  of  Thackeray  opens  a  wide  field  for  discus¬ 
sion.  But  if  we  are  contemptuous  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  in  obstinately  labelling  him  the 
cynic  he  was  not,  we  surely  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  of  our 
pettifogging  modern  objections  to  this  great  writer  who  wisely 
persisted  in  making  his  genius  its  own  lawgiver. 

Some  of  us  think  it  clever  to  carp  at  him  for  “preaching  too 
much,”  and  a  positive  hall-mark  of  superiority  to  condemn  him 
cheaply  as  a  sentimentalist.  We  make  the  time-honoured  error 
of  looking  at  the  defects  of  his  qualities  instead  of  at  the  qualities 
themselves,  and  a  broad,  impartial  survey  of  his  achievement 
still  seems  to  be  impossible.  All  the  biographies  he  so  intensely 
desired  to  avoid  are  partial  critical  failures.  Y’^et,  despite  this 
drawback,  Thackeray  the  man  emerges  from  between  the  un¬ 
satisfying  lines  an  honourable  English  gentleman  of  the  finest 
type.  Surely  it  is  better  to  try  to  throw  some  tiny  searchlight 
upon  a  special  aspect  of  his  genius — since  here  the  large  word 
may  bo  confidently  used — than  to  seek  to  belittle  what  is 
inherently  splendid  and  lasting. 

To  ask  who  has  created  the  most  vital  and  actual  boys  in 
fiction  would  be  to  ensure  a  difference  of  opinion.  David 
C'opperfield  alone  would  give  Dickens  a  strong  case,  even  if 
'Nfr.  Andrew  Lang  were  not  at  hand  to  remind  us  of  Charley 
Bates  and  the  “Artful  Dodger.”  The  “Fat  Boy”  might  claim 
that  few  celebrities  have  ever  said  so  little  and  been  quoted  so 
often  as  he  is.  Tom  Brown  is  known  to  hold  his  own,  and  has, 
somewhat  unexpectedly,  caught  the  fancy  of  the  rising  generation 
in  France  and  Switzerland.  Then  there  are  the  boys  of 
iMerodith,  a  solid,  beef-eating  phalanx  playing  cricket  admirably. 
Harry  Eichmond,  with  his  enchanted  golden  age  of  wild  adven¬ 
ture  ;  Eichard  Feverel,  wandering  in  fields  fragrant  with  meadow¬ 
sweet  at  the  outset  of  his  soul-moving  career;  more  than  all, 
delightful  Crossjay  Patterne,  of  the  magnificent  appetite  and  the 
fine,  chivalrous  instincts. 

Yet,  after  all,  Thackeray  has  introduced  us  to  the  largest 
number  of  entirely  natural  boys — enough  to  have  half-filled 
“Greyfriars,” or  the  “Slaughter  House,”  as  he  indifferently  names 
the  old  school  we  are  sometimes  uncertain  whether  he  loved  or 
liat(Hl  most.  A  brief  quotation  from  tlie  Bnundnhoui  Papers  best 
ex)»lains  the  real  reason  of  his  invariable  success  :  “If  the  gods 
would  give  me  the  desire  of  my  heart,  T  should  be  able  to  write 
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a  story  which  boys  w’ouhl  I’clish  for  the  next  few  dozen  of  cen¬ 
turies.  The  boy-critic  loves  the  story;  grown-up,  he  loves  the 
author  who  wrote  the  story.  Hence  the  kindly  tie  between  writer 
<and  reader.”  An  especial  tenderness  for  boys  clearly  dictated 
these  words  to  this  great  man  who  had  no  son. 

He  never  caricatured  his  hoys ;  he  never  idealised  them.  He 
set  them  plainly  before  us  with  a  judgment  as  unbiassed  as  the 
honest  Vehmgericht  sitting  upon  a  delinquent  fag.  What  would 
Thackeray  have  thought  of  Dean  Farrar’s  impossible  Master 
Russell,  or  of  the  mild  romanticism  of  Gerald  Erersley's  Friend¬ 
ship,  or  The  Hill,  with  its  ('motional  introspection?  Or  of  the 
strange  antics  and  curious  attitude  towards  their  masters  of 
Stnlkcji  and  To.?  He  would  have  enjoyed  Vice  Versd;  but 
possibly  certain  of  Mr.  TVrey  White’s  boys  would  have  seemed 
to  him  in  friendliest  sympathy  with  his  own.  Percival  Bailey- 
Martin  would  have  shone  at  Mi'.  Veal’s,  and  A  Passionate 
Pihiriin  ought  not  to  have  been  born  too  late  to  know  Arthur 
Pendennis. 

Has  any  other  classical  novelist  invariably  begun  each  of  his 
masterpiece's  with  such  vivid  pictures  of  the  boyhood  with  which 
Thackeray  was  so  evidently  in  love?  Surely  there  is  a  special 
pathos  in  tlu'  fact  that  the  unfinished  story  of  Denis  Dtiral,  like 
that  of  Peter  Pan,  was  of  a  hoy  who  never  grew  up.  How  poor 
are  tlu'  mawkish  aftectations  of  Daiidet’s  Petit  Chose,  of  the  hero 
of  Ijoti’s  almost  repellent  Poman  d’nn  Enfant,  contrasted  with 
blue-eyed,  tart-loving  Clive  Newcome  ;  humpbacked  “  J.J.”  ;  Pen¬ 
dennis,  brave  and  simple  for  all  his  young  conceit.  Or  with 
those  dashing  twin  brothers  in  Virginia,  or  even  that  irresistible 
small  rascal,  Barry  Lyndon.  Or  little,  lonely  Henry  Esmond, 
unjustly  shadowed  by  the  blackness  of  the  bar  sinister.  Each  is 
limned  with  loving  care  and  minute  detail ;  each  stands  unmis¬ 
takably  before  us  “in  his  habit  as  he  lived.” 

Thackeray  announced  Vanity  Fair  as  “a  novel  without  a  hero,” 
but.  in  case  we  should  choose  to  elevate  Dobbin  or  George  Osborne 
to  this  dignity,  we  are  thoroughly  informed  as  to  their  boyhood. 
Notably  in  Pendennis ,  Thackeray  indulged  in  some  almost  savage 
strictures  against  defects  in  the  public  school  system  as  he  knew 
it.  Yet.  with  only  ap]iarent  inconsistency,  he  is  careful  to 
educate  those  of  his  characters,  destined  for  what  Miss  Costigan 
would  have  calh'd  the  “leading  business,”  as  he  was  educated 
himself.  Dotheboys  Hall  was  too  far  from  Pall  Mall  for  his 
cognisance;  but,  if  he  left  Dickens  to  dash  with  a  bludgeon  to 
the  attack  of  the  despicable  tribe  of  Squeers,  he  used  his  own 
rapier  of  scornful  satire  for  those  intolerable  private  schools  where 
the  art  of  being  insufferable  was  taught  at  a  high  figure  to  such 
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favoured  mortals  as  Georgey  Osborne,  who  regarded  “damning 
and  swearing”  as  the  sign-manifest  of  a  gentleman,  and  Mastei 
Francis  Clavering,  who  learned  at  ten  years  old  to  “drink  his 
champagne  almost  as  stoutly  as  any  whiskered  cornet  of 
dragoons.” 

We  may  hope  there  w'as  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  dealing 
with  these  schools,  of  which  we  know  their  pupils  at  once  and 
intimately.  Thackeray’s  keen  eyes  note  their  failings  mercilessly, 
and  he  does  not  spare  his  readers  a  full  category.  Yet,  behind 
all  this,  he  plainly  views  youth,  with  a  benign  tenderness,  as  a 
green  world  of  sunshine,  with  the  blue  sky  of  the  ideal  high  above 
its  darkest  clouds.  A  place  of  hard  knocks  followed  honourably 
by  free  forgiveness;  a  place  of  generous  friendships,  of  a  rough 
justice.  His  intuition  is  faultless.  We  feel  our  best  school  tradi¬ 
tion  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  such  a  leader  as  is  described  in  The 
Adventures  of  Philip,  though  he  makes  but  one  appearance. 

“  Phil  returned  to  Greyfriars  in  a  deep  suit  of  black,  the  servants  in 
the  carriage  wore  black,  too,  and  a  certain  tyrant  of  the  place,  beginning 
to  laugh  and  jeer  because  Firmin’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  at  some  ribald 
remark,  was  gruffly  rebuked  by  Sampson  major,  the  cock  of  the  whole 
school,  and,  with  the  question,  ‘  Don’t  you  see  the  poor  beggar’s  in  mourn¬ 
ing,  you  great  brute?  ’  was  kicked  about  his  business.” 

Sampson  major  governed  on  sound  principles,  though  he  may 
not  have  been  as  magnanimous  as  the  brilliant  Mr.  Cuff,  Dobbin’s 
opponent  in  a  school  fight  vying  with  the  Homeric  conflict 
between  Tom  Brown  and  Slogger  Williams.  We  almost  quarrel 
with  Thackeray  for  not  telling  us  more  of  Cuff  after  we  hear  of 
the  inspiration  by  which,  when  beaten  by  a  despised  antagonist, 
he  regained  his  tottering  prestige.  Little  George  Osborne  had 
not  been  proud  of  his  defender,  and  had  been  almost  ashamed  to 
cry,  “Go  it.  Figs!”  unsupported.  But  presently  the  tables 
turned  :  — 

“  And  now  all  the  boys  set  up  such  a  shout  for  Figs  as  would  have  made 
you  think  he  had  been  their  darling  champion  through  the  whole  battle, 
and  as  absolutely  brought  Dr.  Swishtail  out  of  his  study,  curious  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  uproar.  He  threatened  to  flog  Figs  violently,  of  course, 
but  Cuff,  who  had  come  to  himself  by  this  time  and  was  washing  his  hands, 
said,  ‘  It’s  my  fault,  sir,  not  Figs’ — ^not  Dobbin’s.  I  was  bullying  a  little 
boy,  and  he  served  me  right.’  ” 

George  himself  tells  the  story  in  a  letter  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  anthology  of  “The  Gentle  Art  ”  :  — 

“  Dear  Mama,  I  hope  you  are  quite  well.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to 
you  to  send  me  a  cake  and  five  shillings.  There  has  been  a  fight  here 
between  Cuff  and  Dobbin.  Cuff,  you  know,  was  cock  of  the  School.  They 
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fought  thirteen  rounds  and  Dobbin  licked.  So  Cuff  is  now  only  second 
cock.  The  fight  was  about  me.  Cuff  was  licking  me  for  breaking  a  bottle 
of  milk,  and  Figs  wouldn’t  stand  it.  We  call  him  Figs  because  his  father 
is  a  grocer.  Figs  and  Rudge,  Thames  Street,  City.  I  think,  as  he  fought 
for  me,  you  ought  to  buy  your  tea  and  sugar  at  his  father’s.  Cuff  goes 
home  every  Saturday,  but  can’t  this,  even  because  he  has  two  black  eyes. 
He  has  a  white  pony  to  come  and  fetch  him  and  a  groom  in  livery  on  a 
bay  mare.  I  wish  my  papa  would  let  me  have  a  pony,  and  I  am 

“Your  dutiful  son, 

“  George  Sedley  Osborne.’’ 

That  the  “milk”  was  really  rum  shrub  from  the  “Eed  Cow” 
we  are  sorry  to  know. 

George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  having  equal  import¬ 
ance,  an  equal  space  is  devoted  to  their  school-days.  Father  and 
son  show  startlingly  alike  in  the  chapter  “In  Which  Georgey  Is 
Made  a  Gentleman”  at  the  Select  Academy.  “With  respect  to 
education,  ‘  The  Curriculum,’  as  Mr.  Veal  loved  to  call  it,  was  of 
prodigious  extent,  and  the  young  gentlemen  in  Hart  Street  might 
learn  something  of  every  known  science.”  Georgey  at  least  learnt 
to  “mimic  Mr.  Veal  to  his  face  with  great  spirit  and  dexterity,” 
to  “whop”  the  third  son  of  Colonel  Fogey,  and  to  endure  being 
“whopped”  himself  by  “the  little  baker.”  “He  told  his  grand¬ 
father  he  had  been  in  conflict  with  a  giant,  and  frightened  his 
poor  mother  wuth  long  and  by  no  means  authentic  accounts  of 
the  battle.”  Georgey,  like  his  father,  was  not  absolutely  truthful, 
but  he  won  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  selfishness.  “Example, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  is  a  delightfully  Thackerayan  touch.  Yet 
we  like  the  spoilt  lad  wdien  he  pays  for  his  own  miniature  to  give 
to  his  adoring  mother,  and,  better  still,  when  he  joins  Major 
Dobbin  in  the  pit  after  thinking  himself  too  fine  for  anything 
but  the  boxes,  and  being  left  there  in  lonely  grandeur  by  that 
best  of  mentors,  a  mentor  with  a  sense  of  humour. 

Do  we  need  to  know  more  of  the  boyhood  of  that  worthiest 
of  bores.  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  than  we  get  in  two  lines  ;  “At  Eton 
he  was  called  Miss  Crawley;  and  there,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  his 
younger  brother,  Rawdon,  used  to  kick  him  violently”?  Rawdon 
Junior  had  no  brother  to  kick,  but  we  never  doubt  his  readiness 
to  deal  condignly  with  a  milksop.  “He’s  the  finest  boy  in 
England,  and  you  don’t  seem  to  care  for  him,  Becky,  as  much  as 
you  do  for  your  spaniel,”  complains  the  father  who  became  a 
better  man  for  his  son’s  sake.  Thackeray  never  drew  a  kindlier 
sketch  of  a  boy.  The  shrinking  from  sin  of  a  pure  and  honour¬ 
able  nature  is  finely  indicated  when  Rawdon,  then  at  Greyfriars, 
says  to  his  gentle  aunt,  Lady  Jane,  “You  are  my  mother,  and 
not— not— that  one.”  We  like  to  think  of  Rawdon  reigning  at 
Queen’s  Crawley  after  the  “large-headed,  pale  Pitt  Binkie”  died 
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a  victim  of  overdosing  by  his  terrible  grandmother,  the  Countess 
of  Southdown.  He  goes  out  shooting  on  his  very  first  visit ;  on 
“another  most  blissful  morning”  he  “partook  of  the  sport  of  rat¬ 
hunting  in  a  barn,  than  which  sport  he  had  as  yet  seen  nothing 
more  noble.”  “From  flurry  and  excitement  he  missed  his  rat; 
on  the  other  hand,  he  half  murdered  a  ferret.”  Rawdon  was  a 
born  country  gentleman,  and  Lady  Jane,  if  she  was  dowdy  and 
quite  unable  to  dazzle  Society,  knew  how  to  mould  her  nephew 
to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King. 

The  boyhood  of  Pendennis  occupies  many  arresting  pages  of 
his  lengthy  biography,  and  is  indicative  of  Thackeray’s  masterly 
grasp  of  the  complexities  of  character.  We  see  the  child  on  the 
green  lawn  by  his  mother,  “easily  touched  by  scenes  of  great 
natural  beauty,  and  repeating  Milton’s  matchless  lines,  ‘  These 
are  Thy  glorious  works,’  rather  from  precocious  sense  of  the 
charm  of  rhythm  than  infant  piety.”  At  Grey  friars  he  “was 
quite  awfully  wise  on  certain  points  at  twelve  years  old,”  though 
“he  seldom  told  lies,  and  never  bullied  little  boys.”  When  his 
school  career  is  cut  short,  the  Doctor,  who  had  just  been  fore¬ 
telling  ruin  for  him  as  the  certain  result  of  a  slip  in  Greek 
grammar,  sums  him  up  to  his  uncle  thus  :  “He’s  a  good  boy, 
rather  idle  and  unenergetic,  but  an  honest  gentlemanlike  little 
fellow,  though  I  can’t  get  him  to  construe  as  T  wish.”  ...  “A 
prodigious  thing,  that  theory  of  life  as  learnt  orally  at  a  great 
public  school  ”  ;  but  does  Thackeray  make  a  good  case  for  the 
much-vaunted  home  education,  when  we  see  Arthur,  at  seven¬ 
teen,  domineering  over  his  weak  tutor,  or  sighing  at  the  feet  of 
an  actress  as  stupid  as  she  is  mature?  This  is  no  place  to  admire 
the  brilliant  study  of  Pen  as  a  University  “man,”  but  probably 
another  two  years  at  Greyfriars  might  have  equipped  him  better 
to  resist  inevitable  temptation  than  hours  with  the  immortal 
Captain  Costigan,  of  whose  own  early  days  we  hear  nothing. 

Foker,  that  prime  favourite,  had  an  inglorious  school  career, 
and  was  unflatteringly  reported  “the  dirtiest  of  little  boys.” 
When  he  had  bloomed  into  resplendent  youth,  he  confessed  : 
“By  Gad,  Sir,  I  sometimes  think  the  Doctor’s  walking  into  me. 
When  T  think  of  the  diet  there,  by  Gad,  Sir,  T  wonder  how  T 
stood  it.  Mangy  mutton,  brutal  beef,  pudding  on  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  that  fit  to  poison  you.”  Yet  Thackeray  convinces 
us  Harry  was  improved  by  being  “deservedly  whipped,”  and  that 
stout  old  Foker  was  wise  in  sending  his  heir  to  his  own  rough 
school  instead  of  allowing  the  doting  Tjady  Agnes  to  keep  him 
beside  her,  wdth  damaging  intervals  in  the  servants’  hall. 

Space  forbids  lingering  over  the  heroic  Tom  Ricketts,  “late 
of  the  fourth  form,”  “arrayed  in  crimson  and  gold,  with  an 
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immense  bearskin  upon  his  head,  staggering  under  the  colours 
of  his  regiment,  and  recognising  Pen  with  a  patronising  nod. 
Tom,  a  little  wretch  whom  he  had  cut  over  the  back  with  a 
hockey  stick  last  quarter.”  But  the  name  of  the  odious  lout 
Hobnell,  whose  chastisement  rejoices  us,  compels  a  mention,  as 
leading  to  an  encounter  between  Dr.  Wapshot  and  Foker,  rich 
in  delightful  humour. 

To  pass  to  The  Newcomes  is  to  meet  an  interesting  throng  of 
boys.  For  every  important  character  begins  at  the  beginning, 
unless  it  be  the  villanous  Barnes,  who,  we  hope,  had  his  full 
early  portion  of  kicks  as  well  as  halfpence.  Here,  moreover, 
Thackeray  chose  to  break  new  ground,  for  he  offers  us,  in  “  J.J.,” 
an  unmatched  study  of  the  dawn  of  genius.  This  lowly  hunch¬ 
back  inspired  one  passage  of  such  surpassing  charm  it  haunts  the 
memory  like  a  strain  of  remembered  music.  The  cheery  little 
governess.  Miss  Cann,  plays  on  her  “old  and  weazened”  piano, 
and  sings  with  a  voice  “cracked  and  feeble.” 

“  To  a  lad  who  listens  with  all  his  soul,  with  tears  sometimes  in  his  great 
eyes,  with  crowding  fancies  filling  his  brain  and  throbbing  at  his  heart, 
....  she  plays  old  music  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  the  little  chamber 
anon  swells  into  a  cathedral,  and  he  who  listens  beholds  altars  lighted, 
priests  ministering,  fair  children  swinging  censers,  great  oriel  windows 
gleaming  in  the  sunset,  and  seen  through  arched  columns  and  avenues  of 
twilight  marble.  ...  As  she  plays  ‘  Don  Juan,’  Zerlina  comes  over  the 
meadows,  and  Masetto  after  her,  with  a  crowd  of  peasants  and  maidens, 
and  they  sing  the  sweetest  of  all  music,  and  the  heart  beats  with  happiness 
and  kindness  and  pleasure.  Piano  Pianissimo  1  the  city  is  hushed.  The 
towers  of  the  great  cathedral  rise  in  the  distance,  its  spires  lighted  by  the 
broad  moon.  The  statues  in  the  moonlit  place  cast  long  shadows  athwart 
the  pavement,  but  the  fountain  in  the  midst  is  dressed  out  like  Cinderella 
for  the  night,  and  sings,  and  wears  a  crest  of  diamonds.  That  great  sombre 
street  all  in  the  shade,  can  it  be  the  famous  Toledo?  or  is  it  the  Corso? 
or  is  it  the  great  street  in  Madrid,  the  one  which  leads  to  the  Escurial,  where 
the  Rubens  and  Velasquez  are?  It  is  Fancy  Street,  Poetry  Street, 
Imagination  Street — a  street  where  lovely  ladies  look  from  balconies,  where 
cavaliers  strike  mandolins  and  draw  swords  and  engage,  where  long 
processions  pass,  and  venerable  hermits  bless  the  kneeling  people.  .  .  • 
And,  see,  on  his  cream-coloured  charger  Massaniello  prances  in,  and  Fra 
Diavolo  leaps  down  the  balcony,  and  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux  sails  up  the 
quay  with  the  Sultan’s  daughter  of  Babylon.  All  these  delights  and 
sights,  and  joys  and  glories,  these  thrills  of  sympathy,  movements  of  un¬ 
known  longing  and  visions  of  beauty,  a  young,  sickly  lad  ....  enjoys  in 
a  little  dark  room  where  there  is  a  bed  disguised  in  the  shape  of  a  ward¬ 
robe,  and  a  little  old  woman  is  playing  under  a  gas  lamp  on  the  jingling 
keys  of  an  old  piano.” 

“J.  J.”  lived  to  be  a  recognised  genius  and  an  E.A.,  which 
last  fact,  though  not  synonymous,  doubtless  led  to  his  honour¬ 
able  welcome  to  the  table  of  Lord  Todmorden,  where  his  honest 
father  had  so  long  served  as  butler.  If  Thackeray  put  the  pain 
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of  his  own  bitter  disappointment  into  Clive’s  failure  to  excel  as 
a  painter,  he  exquisitely  transferred  his  ardent  hope  and  ambition 
to  “  J.  J.,”  laying  stress  upon  the  quiet  joy  brought  by  the  creative 
spirit — guardian  angel  of  the  happy  soul  able  to  forget  even 
deformity  in  its  secret  vision  splendid.  The  adoration  of  plain 
“  J.  J.”  for  the  handsome  Clive,  whose  careless  kindness  he  was 
to  repay  so  royally — every  trait  is  alike  winning  and  true  to  nature. 
He  is  first  among  the  boys  of  The  Newcomes,  albeit  the  Colonel 
himself  was  once  at  familiar  Greyfriars,  “playing  at  cricket, 
hockey,  prisoner’s  base,  and  foot-ball,  according  to  their  seasons, 
and  gorging  himself  with  tarts  when  he  had  any  money.” 

A  few  revolving  years,  and  it  was  Clive  who  was  to  be  met  at 
the  tuck-shop,  and  for  “whose  pretty  blue  eye,  a  fine  black  one 
was  substituted — glorious  insignia  of  his  having  ‘  pitched  into  ’ 
Wolf  minor.”  Like  father,  like  son,  is  an  integral  article  in 
Thackeray’s  creed,  and  if  Hobson  Newcome  was  a  prig  and  a 
hypocrite,  his  son  Sam  would  to-day  be  condemned  as  a  “rank 
young  bounder.”  A  certain  Eugbeian  Murnford  wins  our  pity 
when  he  has  no  resource  but  to  cling  to  Alfred  Newcome,  “a  mere 
fourth-form  boy”  in  “that  rattling  London  ballroom  where  he 
did  not  know  a  soul.”  In  one  flash  we  understand  the  poor 
fellow’s  wretchedness  as,  “with  a  face  as  white  as  the  tie  he 
had  tied  at  the  ‘  Tavistock  ’  with  such  heart-beating,”  he  watches 
Miss  Alice,  for  whose  sake  he  had  done  Alfred’s  verses,  whirling 
about  in  the  arms  of  Viscount  Bustington,  though  glad,  be  it 
noted,  to  marry  Murnford  in  the  end. 

Despite  warrantable  protestations  against  a  hundred  obvious 
omissions,  from  Frank  Berry  and  Ponto  Junior  to  all  Dr.  Birch’s 
“j^oung  friends,”  it  is  essential  to  pass  on.  For  there  stands 
before  us  an  illustrious  group  in  velvet  and  bright  steel.  They 
face  us  brilliantly  in  their  buckled  shoes,  so  eager  to  draw  their 
miniature  silver-hilted  swords,  so  prettily  burlesquing  the 
elaborate  courtesy  of  an  age  of  compliment.  Even  the  sternest 
moralist  can  scarcely  help  being  lenient  to  that  little  scamp, 
Barry  Lyndon,  with  “my  gold  garter  at  my  knee,  as  proud  as 
a  lord.”  Barry  ran  away  from  Bally whackett  School  after  six 
weeks,  which  left  that  select  academy  a  spirited  tradition  for  all 
time. 

“The  fact  was,  at  taw,  prison-bars,  or  boxing,  I  was  head  of  the  school, 
but  could  not  be  brought  to  excel  at  the  classics,  and  after  being  flogged 
seven  times  without  its  doing  me  the  least  good  in  my  Latin  I  refused  to 
submit  altogether  finding  it  useless  to  an  eighth  application  of  the  rod  .... 
to  defend  myself,  I  flung  my  slate  at  him  (Dr.  Tobias  Tickler),  and  knocked 
down  a  Scotch  usher  with  a  leaden  inkstand.” 

Sharp  is  the  contrast  between  these  uproarious  devilries  and 
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the  quiet,  shadowed  youth,  amid  the  cawing  rooks  of  deserted 
Castle  wood,  of  that  very  perfect  gentleman,  Henry  Esmond. 
“He  was  in  the  hands  of  Heaven  and  Fate,  ...  as  he  lay  in 
his  little  room,  which  he  still  occupied,  the  boy  thought  with 
many  a  pang  of  shame  and  grief  of  his  strange,  solitary  condi¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  The  soul  of  the  boy  was  full  of  love,  and  he  longed,  as 
he  lay  in  the  darkness,  that  there  was  some  one  on  whom  he 
could  bestow  it.  He  remembers,  and  must  to  his  dying  day,  the 
thoughts  and  tears  of  that  long  night,  the  hours  tolling  through 
it.”  Surely,  if  his  history  has  been  justly  described  as  a  “solitary 
masterpiece”  in  our  literature,  this  boyhood  in  the  still  country 
is  not  its  least  enchanting  chapter. 

The  handsome,  spoilt  Frank  Castlewood,  so  sound  asleep  in 
church,  so  wide  awake  at  every  sort  of  sport,  wdns  our  hearts, 
just  as  he  won  that  of  the  termagant  Duchess  of  Marlboro’, 
whose  own  Blandford  died  young,  but  not  too  young  to  have 
adored  Beatrix  Esmond,  and  “sined  his  name  in  blode”  to  swear 
he  would  marry  none  other.  Tom  Tusher,  time-server  and 
ultimate  wearer  of  a  dubious  bishop’s  apron,  begins  as  a  very 
ordinary  boy,  except  for  a  precocious  eye  for  the  main  chance 
sufficiently  indicative. 

But  from  the  hour  when  Lady  Castlewood’s  gentle  whisper, 
“Le  pauvre  enfant,  il  n’a  que  nous,”  sowed  the  seeds  of  love  in 
a  most  faithful  heart,  Henry  Esmond  began  to  qualify  for  his 
supreme  sacrifice.  Thackeray  tells  the  story  in  master-words  of 
noble  dignity  and  simplicity.  It  is  good  for  our  souls  to  read  of 
the  pain,  the  unselfishness,  the  silent  triumph.  His  hero  is  no 
irritating  would-be  saint  with  it  all,  but  entirely  convincing  and 
consistent.  If  degrees  of  comparison  were  admissible  in  a  mere 
respectful  note  of  admiration,  the  first  place  among  Thackeray’s 
boys  might  well  be  given  to  Henry  Esmond.  He  necessarily 
precedes  the  gallant  twins  w'ho  were  his  worthy  descendants. 

Some  failure  of  power  may  be  evident  in  certain  parts  of  The 
Virginians,  which  has  absurdly  led  incompetent  critics  to  under¬ 
value  the  whole  book.  But  the  old  zest  and  enjoyment  of  boyhood 
was  never  more  apparent  than  in  the  full-length  portraits  of  the 
brothers,  so  dissimilar,  and  so  closely  knit  by  the  strength  of 
their  mutual  affection.  The  scene  where  the  Warringtons  defy 
the  Scotch  tutor  who  “horsed  them  till  they  were  fourteen,”  is 
an  absolutely  astonishing  forecast  of  their  exact  future  characters. 
We  know  George  and  Harry  as  well  when  we  have  seen  it  as 
after  finishing  the  nine  hundred  pages  concerning  them.  George, 
“with  a  low  bow'”  and  certain  stinging  words,  finally  consents  to 
take  his  punishment  at  his  mother’s  desire,  not  at  the  command 
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of  Ward,  but  Harry  interposes  savagely,  and  wounds  the  angry 
tutor  with  a  knife. 

“George  said,  ‘Thank  you,  brother,’  as  if  he  were  a  prince, 
and  Harry  a  general  who  had  heli)ed  him  in  a  great  battle.” 
Then  he  went  on  “in  great  state”  to  the  victim:  “‘You  see, 
though  we  are  very  young,  we  are  gentlemen,  and  cannot  brook 
an  insult  from  strangers.’  ‘  We  are  very  young,’  repeats  George, 
with  another  of  his  old-fashioned  bows.  .  .  .  ‘  We  shall  be  fifteen 

soon.  Any  compensation  that  is  usual  among  gentlemen - ’ 

‘  This  to  a  minister  of  the  Word  !  ’  bawls  out  Ward,  starting  up, 
and  who  knew  perfectly  well  the  lads’  skill  in  fence,  having  a 
score  of  times  been  foiled  by  the  pair  of  them.  ‘  You  are  not  a 
clergyman  yet.  We  thought  you  might  like  to  be  considered  a 
gentleman  ;  we  did  not  know.’  ”  The  theatrical  touch  natural  in 
an  artificial  age  does  not  hide  the  boyish  pluck  behind  its  mask  of 
elaborated  courtesy,  and  “The  Virginians,”  as  fighters,  prove 
themselves  altogether  worthy  ancestors  for  “stunning  Warring¬ 
ton,”  truest  of  all  Thackeray’s  true  gentlemen. 

As  these  boys  step  backwards  into  shadow-land,  we  may  well 
pause  in  surprise  to  find  how  many,  how  familiar,  and  how 
distinct  they  are.  How  each  is  absolutely  of  his  own  period,  yet 
all  alike  of  the  bright  fellowship  Albert  Samain  has  beautifully 
named  the  “Chevaliers  d’Avril.”  Thackeray  never  made  the 
blunder  of  uttering  the  most  mistaken  of  all  petitions  :  “Si 
jeunesse  savait !  ”  even  when  he  sighed  most  wistfully,  “Si 
vieillesse  pouvait.”  He  knew  that  it  is  the  sublime  ignorance  of 
the  first  fresh  years  which  brings  courage  to  lead  the  well-nigh 
forlorn  hope  of  the  world,  and  flings  down  the  ringing  gauntlet 
of  defiance,  echoing  Napoleon’s  cry  that  the  word  “impossible” 
is  but  for  the  dictionary  of  fools.  It  is  “glad,  confident  morning” 
which  lights  the  dim  path  even  where  the  secrets  of  science  lie 
guarded  behind  doors  of  iron.  We  need  a  merry  heart  to  go  all 
the  way  to  the  glittering  castle  in  Spain,  and  fling  open  the 
“ivory  gate  and  golden”  to  clasp  the  fairy  queen  Itomance,  or 
brave  the  dark  forest  to  awaken  the  sleeping  beauty  Poetry  with 
a  daring  kiss.  Thackeray  never  had  his  “heart’s  desire”  of 
writing  a  book  for  his  boys ;  he  did  a  better  thing  for  us  when 
he  taught  us  to  understand  them. 
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Diaz  has  been  hurled  from  power  in  his  eighty-first  year  ! 

The  rising  against  him  in  Mexico  has  the  character  of  a 
national  revolutionary  movement,  the  aims  of  which,  perhaps, 
Madero  himself  has  not  clearly  understood.  One  thing  the 
nation  wanted  apparently  was  the  stamping  out  of  what  the  party 
considered  political  immorality,  fostered  and  abetted  by  the  acts 
of  what  they  called  the  grupo  cientifico,  or  grafters,  and  by  the 
policy  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Limantour,  in  particular. 
Therefore,  when  Madero  stood  up  as  the  chieftain  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  inscribing  on  his  banner  the  redress  of  this  grievance,  with 
some  utopias,  the  people  followed  him  without  stopping  to 
measure  his  capabilities.  His  promises  were  enough. 

It  is  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in  the  history  of  great  rulers, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
a  country.  Mexico,  which  has  pushed  so  brilliantly  ahead  in 
finance,  industry,  and  agriculture,  has  still  lagged  behind  in 
political  development.  The  man  who  made  a  great  nation 
out  of  half-breeds  and  chaos  was  so  sure  of  his  own  position, 
his  own  strength,  and  I  may  say  his  own  motives,  that  he  did 
not  encourage  antagonism  at  the  polls,  and  “free  voting” 
remained  a  name  only. 

A  German  author  has  said  that  all  rulers  become  obsessed  with 
the  passion  of  rule.  They  lose  their  balance,  clearness  of  sight, 
judgment,  and  only  desire  to  rule,  rule,  rule  !  He  was  able  to 
quote  many  examples.  I  thought  of  him  and  his  theory  when 
following,  as  closely  as  one  is  able  to  do  six  thousand  miles  away, 
the  recent  course  of  events  in  Mexico.  Would  he  in  a  new  edition 
add  General  Diaz  to  his  list? 

Diaz  has  reached  a  great  age.  On  the  15th  September,  1910, 
he  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday.  He  has  ruled  Mexico,  with 
one  brief  interval  of  four  years,  since  1876.  For  thirty-five  years, 
therefore,  with  one  short  break,  the  country  has  knowm  no  other 
President;  and  Madero,  who  has  laid  him  low,  was  a  man  more 
or  less  put  into  office  by  Diaz  himself.  A  new  generation  of 
Mexicans  has  grown  up  under  the  rule  of  Diaz.  Time  after  time 
he  has  been  re-elected  with  unanimity,  no  other  candidate  being 
nominated — nor  even  suggested.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
by  the  time  his  seventh  term  expired  in  1910,  he  should  have 
at  last  come  to  regard  himself  as  indispensable? 

That  he  w'as  so  persuaded  permits  of  no  doubt.  “He  would 
remain  in  office  so  long  as  he  thought  Mexico  required  his 
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services,”  he  said  in  the  course  of  the  first  abortive  negotiations 
for  peace — before  the  capture  of  the  town  of  Juarez  by  the  insur¬ 
rectionists,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Eepublican  troops  under 
General  Navarro  took  the  actual  settlement  out  of  his  hand. 

It  was  a  fatal  mistake,  and  it  has  shrouded  in  deep  gloom  the 
close  of  a  career  of  unexampled  brilliancy,  both  in  war  and  states¬ 
manship.  The  Spanish- American  Eepublics  have  produced  no 
man  who  will  compare  with  Porfirio  Diaz.  Simon  Bolivar  for 
years  fought  the  decaying  power  of  Spain,  and  to  him  what  are 
now  the  Eepublics  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  and 
Peru  owe  their  liberation.  But  Diaz  has  been  more  than  a 
soldier,  and  his  great  achievement  in  the  redemption  of  modern 
Mexico  from  bankruptcy  and  general  decay  completely  over¬ 
shadows  his  successes  in  the  field  during  the  ceaseless  struggles  of 
his  earlier  years. 

Had  he  retired  in  1910  he  would  have  done  so  with  honour, 
and  every  hostile  voice  in  Mexico  would  have  been  stilled.  All 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  remembrance  of  the  immense  debt 
that  his  country  owed  him.  He  would  have  stood  out  as  the  great 
historic  figure  of  a  glorious  era  in  the  national  annals.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  broken  his  word  with  the  people.  Staying 
too  long,  he  has  been  driven  from  office  by  a  movement  of  ideas, 
the  strength  of  which  it  is  evident  that  he  never  realised  until 
too  late,  and  by  a  rebellion  that  in  the  days  of  his  vigorous 
autocracy  he  would  have  stamped  out  with  his  heel. 

It  is  a  sad  picture  to  look  on,  especially  when  I  turn  to  that 
other  one  of  the  simple  palace-home  in  Mexico  City,  with  the 
fine  old  warrior,  with  dilating  nostrils  like  a  horse  at  the  covert 
side,  his  face  aglow,  his  eyes  flashing  as  he  told  me  of  bygone 
battles,  escapes  from  imprisonment  and  death,  and  deeds  of  wild 
adventure  and  romance.  These  inspiriting  recollections  he  freely 
gave  me  for  the  “authentic  biography”  which  he  had  given 
me  permission  to  write.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  refused  that 
favour  to  everyone ;  and  in  spite  of  his  grateful  recognition  of  the 
“honesty  and  veracity”  of  the  volume  I  had  written  about  his 
country  five  years  before,  he  was  long  in  giving  his  consent. 
“I  have  only  done  what  I  thought  right,”  he  said,  “and  it  is  my 
country  and  my  ministers  who  have  really  made  Mexico  what 
she  is.”  In  the  days  of  his  strength,  corruption  was  unknown  in 
his  country,  and  even  now  no  finger  can  point  at  him.  He 
retires  a  poor  man,  to  live  on  his  wife’s  little  fortune.  Diaz  had 
the  right  to  be  egotistical,  but  he  was  modesty  itself. 

Yet  he  had  risen  from  a  barefooted  lad  of  humble  birth  and 
little  education  to  the  dictatorship  of  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
states  in  the  world,  and  this  by  powers  of  statesmanship  for 
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which,  owing  to  want  of  opportunity,  he  had  show'n  no  aptitude 
before  lie  reached  middle  life.  Before  that  he  seemed  but  a  good 
soldier,  true  as  steel,  brave,  hardy,  resourceful  in  the  field,  and 
nothing  more.  It  was  not  until  he  was  actually  President,  wdien 
nearing  fifty,  that  his  gifts  for  government  asserted  themselves. 
Such  late  developments  are  rare,  although,  to  take  our  own 
country,  Cromwell  was  forty  before  he  made  any  mark.  Chatham, 
again,  was  fifty  before  he  w’as  heard  of  outside  his  own  circle,  and 
yet  a  few  years,  barely  months,  later,  the  w^orld  w'as  at  his  feet. 

It  is  rather  the  cry  nowadays  that  men’s  best  work  is  done 
before  forty,  and  even  their  good  work  no  later  than  sixty;  but 
among  endless  exceptions  General  Diaz  must  take  high  rank. 

His  real  career  began  at  forty-six.  Up  to  that  time  he  had 
been  an  officer  in  a  somewhat  disorganised  army,  and  his  ambition 
at  the  outset  never  soared  beyond  a  colonelcy. 

He  was  nearly  fifty  when  he  entered  Mexico  City  at  the  head 
of  a  revolutionary  force.  Bomance  and  adventure  were  behind 
him,  although  personal  peril  still  dogged  his  steps.  He  had  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  soldier,  and  to  be  born  again  as  leader  and 
|)olitician,  a  maker  and  not  a  destroyer.  In  that  capacity  he  had 
absolutely  no  experience  of  public  affairs,  but  such  as  he  had 
gained  in  a  smaller  way  in  early  years  spent  in  Oaxaca.  Yet 
Diaz  became  a  ruler,  and  a  diplomat,  and  assumed  the  courtly 
manners  of  a  prince. 

Even  at  sixty  he  Avas  only  on  the  high  road  to  his  best,  and  he 
reached  it  about  ten  years  later.  At  seventy-five  he  lacked 
nothing,  either  in  energy  or  variety  of  powder,  that  goes  to  the 
equipment  of  a  ruler  of  men.  This  is  especially  remarkable  for 
one  of  his  race,  born  in  a  semi-tropical  land. 

In  appearance  he  is  a  short  man,  as  w^e  should  judge,  though 
his  height  of  five  feet  eight  inches  is  exceptionally  good  for  a 
Mexican.  He  is  solidly  built,  wdth  soldierly  bearing  and  courtly 
manners.  He  has  deep-set,  dark  eyes,  with  heavy  brows,  close- 
cut  hair,  a  bushy,  white  moustache,  and  bright  complexion,  for 
his  skin  is  hardly  even  swarthy.  His  voice  is  deep  and 
melodious:  and,  although  somewhat  silent  by  nature  and  serious 
by  habit,  he  possesses  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  thoroughly 
enjoys  a  joke.  He  is  simple  in  his  ways,  and  yet  at  times 
assumes  a  stately  air,  and  expects  great  deference  on  ceremonial 
occasions. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  his  overthroAv  is  the  result  of  a 
revolution  mainly  pacific  in  its  nature,  and  in  substance  a  revolt 
of  public  feeling  against  abuses  that  have  become  stereotyped 
in  the  system  of  government  by  the  too  long  domination  of  one 
masterful  will.  The  military  rising  was  but  its  head,  spitting 
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fire.  Behind  was  an  immense  body  of  opinion,  in  favour  of 
effecting  tiie  retirement  of  the  President  by  peaceful  means,  and 
with  all  honour  to  one  who  had  served  his  country  well. 

In  1908  General  Diaz  had  stated  frankly,  in  an  interview 
granted  to  an  American  journalist,  that  he  was  enjoying  his  last 
term  of  office,  and  at  its  expiration  would  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  private  life.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
assurance  represented  his  settled  intention.  The  announcement 
was  extensively  published  in  the  Mexican  Press,  and  was  never 
contradicted  by  the  President  himself.  Then  rumours  gained 
currency  that  Diaz  was  not  unprepared  to  accept  nomination  for 
the  Presidency  for  an  eighth  term.  The  statement  was  at  first 
discredited,  then  repeated  without  contradiction  in  a  manner 
that  could  hardly  have  failed  to  excite  alarm.  At  length  came 
the  fatal  announcement  that  the  President  would  stand  again. 

Hardly  had  the  bell  of  Independence  ceased  ringing  out  in 
joyous  clang  on  September  15th,  1910,  in  celebration  of  free 
Mexico’s  centenary,  hardly  had  the  gorgeous  fetes  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  birthday,  or  the  homage  paid  him  by  the  whole  world 
run  their  course,  when  the  spark  of  discontent  became  a  blaze. 
He  had  mistaken  the  respect  and  regard  of  his  people  for  an 
invitation  to  remain  in  office. 

By  the  time  the  Presidential  election  approached,  signs  of 
agitation  had  increased.  A  political  party  rose  in  direct  hostility, 
not  so  much  to  General  Diaz  himself  or  Simantour,  as  to  the 
Vice-President,  wffio,  as  next  in  the  succession,  in  the  event  of 
the  demise  of  the  President,  would  have  been  able  to  rivet  the 
autocracy  on  the  country. 

Corral  was  the  Vice-President.  What  little  I  saw  of  him  I 
liked  ;  but  then  he  had  hardly  taken  up  the  reins  of  power.  He 
did  not  make  himself  popular;  in  fact,  a  large  part  of  the 
country  hated  and  distrusted  him.  But  for  that,  probably 
nothing  would  have  been  heard  of  the  troubles  which  ensued. 
As  the  party  anxious  for  the  introduction  of  new  blood  into  the 
Government  increased  in  vigour,  the  people  showed  themselves 
more  and  more  determined  to  get  rid  of  Corral.  They  wanted 
a  younger  man  than  Diaz  in  the  President’s  chair  :  they  wanted, 
above  all,  the  prospect  of  a  better  successor. 

But  the  official  group  whose  interests  depended  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Diaz  regime  was,  for  the  moment,  too  powerful, 
and  it  succeeded  in  inducing  the  President  to  accept  re-election. 

To  the  general  hatred  of  this  group  on  the  part  of  the  nation, 
]\Iadero  owed  his  success.  He  was  almost  unknown,  but  the 
malcontents  were  determined  to  act,  and  to  act  at  once,  and  they 
could  not  afford  to  pick  and  choose  for  a  leader.  As  a  proof 
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that  the  country  thought  less  of  the  democratic  principles 
invoked  than  of  the  destruction  of  the  official  “cientificos,”  may 
he  cited  the  fact  that  it  at  first  placed  all  its  trust  and  confidence 
in  General  Reyes,  who  is  just  as  despotic  and  autocratic  as 
General  Diaz,  hut  has  at  the  same  time,  to  them,  a  redeeming 
quality— his  avowed  opposition  to  the  gang.  Reyes  refused  to 
head  the  insurrection,  and  it  w^as  then  Madero  or  nobody. 

The  attempt  to  perpetuate  the  Presidency  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  and  especially  of  one  party,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
rising.  Originally  the  term  of  office  w'as  only  four  years  without 
power  of  re-election.  After  the  first  four  years  of  power,  Diaz 
altered  this,  and  made  re-election  possible.  When  I  w^as  last 
in  Mexico  in  1904,  he  w’ent  even  further  and  instituted  a  six 
years’  term  and  a  Vice-President,  consequently  the  very  man 
who  had  fought  against  the  re-election  of  Lerdo  De  Tejada 
himself  gradually  assumed  the  continuous  power  he  had  once 
decried.  He  thought  that  his  doing  so  w^as  for  his  country’s 
good,  which  it  most  undoubtedly  was  at  the  time,  judging  by  the 
stupendous  results.  But  things  move  rapidly  in  these  days,  and  - 
Mexico  caught  the  fever  of  unrest,  and  the  longing  for  change. 
The  President  would  have  been  all  right  without  his  following. 
The  people  had  tired  of  repetitions  of  the  same  abuses  by  those 
in  power,  abuses  wdiich  became  more  and  more  apparent  wuth 
the  President’s  advancing  years.  A  change  w’as  necessary ;  and 
they  demanded  that  at  least  they  should  be  allowed  to  have  a 
Vice-President  of  their  own  choice.  All  concession  w^as  refused ; 
and  the  disappointment  embittered  them  not  only  against  Corral, 
but  against  Diaz  himself. 

There  was  a  large  part}’^  that  wished  to  support  General  Reyes 
as  a  possible  opponent  to  the  President.  Reyes  had  been 
Secretary  for  War ;  he  was  most  popular  with  the  Mexican 
army ;  and  as  Governor  of  one  of  the  Northern  States  had  made 
himself  much  beloved.  For  years  many  regarded  him  as  the 
successor  of  Diaz.  In  fact,  at  one  time  his  popularity  became 
awkward  to  the  authorities  in  Mexico.  Rather  thaii  risk  dis¬ 
turbances,  Diaz  chose  him  to  be  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nueve 
Leon. 

Ever  loyal  to  his  chief,  Reyes  finally  resigned  this  Governor¬ 
ship  in  1910,  before  the  Presidential  election,  and  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  study  methods  of  military  conscription  in  different 
countries — probably  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  insurrection  he  was  in  Paris.  His  partisans,  deceived  in 
their  hope  of  his  co-operation  and  discouraged  by  his  absence 
from  the  country  in  Government  service,  had  no  resource  but 
to  look  for  another  leader. 
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In  the  spring  of  1910  Francis  I.  Madero  came  to  the  front. 
He  was  a  man  of  education,  of  fortune,  of  courage,  and  a  lawyer 
hy  profession.  He  had  written  a  book  entitled  the  Presidential 
Succession,  and  although  without  experience  in  the  management 
of  State  affairs,  he  had  shown  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  consented  to  stand  against  Diaz  in  a  contest  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  Eepublic. 

The  malcontents  had  found  their  leader.  Madero  not  only 
accepted  nomination,  but  began  an  active  campaign,  making 
speeches  against  the  Diaz  administration,  denouncing  abuses, 
more  especially  the  retention  of  office  hy  the  Vice-President,  and 
the  tactics  of  Limantour,  and  showing  the  people  that  as  General 
Diaz  was  then  eighty  years  of  age,  and  his  new  term  would  not 
expire  until  1916,  Corral  would  almost  certainly  succeed  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  Diaz  regime. 

Energetic,  courageous,  and  outspoken,  Madero  had  full 
command  of  the  phraseology  of  the  demagogue.  His  only  short¬ 
coming  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  party  was  that  he  had  not  been 
persecuted  hy  the  Government.  The  officials,  alas,  soon  supplied 
this  deficiency.  A  few  days  before  the  Presidential  election  in 
July,  1910,  when  making  a  speech  in  Monterey,  Madero  was 
arrested  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  was  kept  until  the  close  of  the  poll. 

The  election  resulted,  as  usual,  in  a  triumphant  majority  for 
General  Diaz,  though  votes  were  recorded,  even  in  the  capital 
itself,  for  the  anti-re-electionist  leader. 

As  soon  as  opportunity  offered,  Madero  escaped  to  the  United 
States,  and  from  that  vantage-ground  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  his  friends  and  partisans.  Though  the  election  had  been 
held  in  July,  the  inauguration  of  the  President  did  not  take 
place  until  December,  1910.  A  fortnight  before  that  date,  a 
conspiracy,  at  which  Madero  probably  connived,  was  discovered 
in  Puebla.  The  first  victim  was  the  Chief  of  the  Police  at 
Puebla.  He  was  shot  dead  by  a  woman  who  at  his  knock 
had  opened  the  door  of  a  house  wherein  the  revolutionists  were 
holding  a  meeting.  The  revolution  had  begun.  Pisings  took 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  Pepublic,  but  were  quickly  quelled, 
with  the  exception  of  one  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  where  the 
rebels  had  a  special  grievance  against  the  all-powerful  family  of 
the  great  landowner.  General  Terrazas.  These  large  landed 
proprietors  are  a  subject  of  hatred  to  the  new  Socialist  party. 

Trouble  followed  trouble  in  the  north,  which,  he  it  remembered, 
runs  to  a  distance  of  over  a  thousand  miles  from  Mexico  City 
itself.  Put  nothing  very  serious  occurred,  until  suddenly,  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  pi’esent  year.  President  Taft  mobilised  a  force 
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of  ’20,000  American  troops  to  watch  the  Mexican  frontier.  From 
that  time  events  developed  rapidly  till  the  end  of  the  Diaz 
regime  in  May.  These  are  such  recent  events  that  there  is  no 
need  to  recapitulate  them.  It  was  said  that  a  treaty  which  had 
been  made  between  Mexico  and  Japan  allowed  the  latter  the  use 
of  Mexican  waters  for  manoeuvres  and  constituted  a  menace 
against  the  United  States.  It  was  all  moonshine,  but  it  was 
good  enough  to  print  for  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  and  that  was 
enough.  So  it  went  on  with  fanciful  accounts  of  the  fighting 
until  one  thing  became  clear,  that  the  revolution  was  rapidly 
making  its  way  to  victory,  and  that  Diaz,  prostrate  with  an 
agonising  disease,  an  abscess  of  the  jaw,  was  in  no  condition  to 
rally  his  disheartened  followers  in  person.  He  saved  his  honour, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  by  a  declaration  that  he  would  not  retire 
from  office  until  peace  was  declared,  and  he  kept  his  word.  He 
was  too  ill  to  leave  his  simple  home  in  one  of  the  chief  streets 
of  the  city,  where  he  lived  less  ostentatiously  than  many  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  mob  from  firing 
upon  his  home.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  25th,  1911,  he  resigned, 
and  Senor  De  La  Barra,  formerly  Minister  at  Washington, 
became  provisional  President  until  the  next  election,  fixed  for 
October.  Madero  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

Three  days  after  signing  his  abdication.  General  Diaz  was 
well  enough  to  leave  Mexico  City.  In  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  three  trains  drew  up  filled  with  his  own  soldiers  and 
friends,  in  the  middle  one  of  which  the  ex-President,  his  wife, 
the  clever  and  beautiful  Carmelita,  Colonel  Porfirio  Diaz,  his 
son,  with  his  young  wife,  several  children,  and  their  ten-days-old 
baby  were  seated.  Along  the  route  the  train  came  upon  a  force 
of  seven  hundred  rebels.  A  sharp  encounter  ensued.  The  revolu¬ 
tionists  left  thirty  dead  upon  the  field ;  ,the  escort,  which 
numbered  but  three  hundred,  lost  only  three  men.  The  old 
fighting  spirit  returned  to  the  old  lion,  and,  unarmed,  the  ex- 
President  descended  from  his  car  and  took  part  in  the  engagement. 
He  entered  Mexico  City  fighting,  and  he  has  left  her  shores 
with  bullets  ringing  in  the  air.  This  was  but  the  second  time 
that  Diaz  had  left  the  land  of  his  birth. 

De  La  Barra  is  provisional  President,  but  there  are,  however, 
other  possible  candidates  for  the  October  elections.  Dehasa,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  has  come  much  to  the  fore 
of  late,  and  of  all  the  Governors  of  the  twenty-seven  States  of 
Mexico  this  one  is  perhaps  the  strongest.  Many  of  the  others 
are  extremely  unpopular.  Their  unpopularity,  and  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  represent  an  oligarchy  of  ruling  families,  are  all 
elements  of  the  present  unrest. 
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Jose  Limantour,  one  of  the  ablest  financial  Ministers  of  the 
day,  and  a  man  who  did  much  to  put  Mexican  credit  on  the 
excellent  footing  it  has  long  held,  has  the  ill  luck  to  have  no 
Mexican  blood  in  his  veins,  and  to  have  won  the  distrust  of  the 
Mexican  people. 

General  Diaz,  junior,  the  Head  of  the  Police,  and  a  nephew  of 
the  ex-President,  is  an  able  man,  and  more  than  likely  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  his  uncle. 

Madero  has  never  ruled  and  has  a  good  deal  to  learn,  but  no 
one  can  accuse  him  of  w^ant  of  initiative,  and  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  as  the  present  that  quality  counts  for  a  good  deal. 

It  is  a  peculiar  circumstance  from  which  the  future  historian 
of  Mexico  and  its  famous  President  will  draw  a  moral,  that  Diaz 
had  himself  foreseen  the  evil  w'hich  after  five  and  thirty  years 
has  been  his  own  undoing.  No  one  more  staunchly  than  he 
had  upheld  the  law  which  sought  to  make  impossible  the 
re-election  for  a  second  term  of  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  States.  In  forty  years  of  anarchy 
betw^een  the  attainment  of  Mexican  independence  in  1821,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  hapless  Emperor  Maximilian,  this  had  been  the 
issue  at  stake  in  a  hundred  battles.  Nothing  was  easier  than 
for  a  dictator,  once  he  had  secured  election  to  the  President’s 
chair,  constitutionally  so  to  manipulate  the  voting  that,  save  by 
an  armed  rising,  he  could  never  be  displaced. 

That  became  the  system.  In  the  welter  of  Mexican  history 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  hardly  one  President  succeeded 
another  by  the  peaceful  means  of  votes  cast  at  the  polls. 

Political  elections  were  “managed”  in  almost  every  contest 
in  the  most  ridiculous  way.  In  Mexico,  before  the  time  of 
Diaz,  there  had  been  fifty-two  dictators,  presidents,  or  other 
rulers,  in  less  than  sixty  years.  The  method  was  brought  to  full 
perfection  by  the  unscrupulous  8anta  Anna.  The  other  South 
American  Republics  also  gave  countless  examples.  The 
gravity  of  the  danger  was  recognised  by  the  founders  of  the 
Mexican  Constitution  in  1857,  and  they  made  the  President 
ineligible  for  re-election.  But  this  provision,  though  desirable, 
had  in  the  divided  state  of  the  country  never  been  enforced. 

For  this  Diaz  fought  campaign  after  campaign — at  first  for 
President  Juarez  in  the  long  struggle  against  Maximilian  and 
his  henchman  Bazaine,  which  ended  with  the  Emperor’s  execu¬ 
tion.  But  when  Juarez  came  forward  in  1871  for  a  further 
term  of  the  Presidency,  Diaz  turned  against  him,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  military  revolt  which  only  collapsed 
on  the  President’s  death. 

The  single  term  presidency  had  the  foremost  place  in  the 
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Pronunciamento  on  which  Diaz  fought  his  way  to  the  supreme 
power  in  1876. 

That  campaign,  so  momentous  as  it  proved  for  the  future 
interests  of  Mexico,  had  been  brought  about  almost  entirely 
by  the  attempt  of  Lerdo  De  Tejada,  President  at  the  time,  to 
manipulate  the  voting  in  order  to  secure  his  own  re-election  to 
office,  in  violation  of  the  Constitutional  Law. 

Diaz,  therefore,  could  not  himself  be  elected  for  a  second  term 
in  1880,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  principle  he  had  himself 
laid  down  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  forced  to  stand  helplessly 
aside  and  see  much  of  his  own  good  work  undone,  under  the 
unscrupulous  Gonzales,  who  succeeded  him. 

Therefore  Diaz  returned  to  the  Presidential  chair  on  the  1st 
December,  1884,  and  never  vacated  it  till  the  other  day.  When 
his  four  years  had  expired  the  country  was  under  changed  con¬ 
ditions  ;  the  immense  reforms  and  works  for  the  development 
of  Mexico  that  he  had  set  on  foot  were  uncompleted ;  it  was 
felt  that  any  change  in  the  head  of  the  State  wmuld  at  that  time 
be  disastrous.  And  so,  with  suhstantially  the  universal  assent 
of  his  countrymen,  the  Constitution  was  again  altered,  that 
Diaz  might  continue  President  and  carry  on  his  labours.  This 
was  not  his  doing.  He  did  not  initiate  it ;  but  he  accepted  the 
charge  laid  upon  him  by  the  nation. 

His  work  is  now  imperishable.  Mexicans,  I  am  sure,  will 
regret  the  pitiful  circumstances  under  which  his  fall  has  come 
about,  and  he  will  live  long  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  alter  the  fact  that  he  made  modern  Mexico.  It 
was  no  easy  task ;  the  Mexicans  are  a  cross-breed  of  Spaniards 
and  countless  Indian  tribes.  There  are  still  half  a  million  Aztecs. 
Diaz  has  given  this  strange  mixed  race  education,  and  a  high 
order  of  education  for  such  a  people ;  he  has  brought  his  country 
to  a  financial  position  in  which  the  Government  can,  or  could, 
borrow  all  the  money  it  wanted  at  four  per  cent.  Eailways 
intersect  the  land  in  every  direction. 

The  largest  financial  interests  are  American,  the  next  in 
importance  are  British.  Except  Germany,  no  other  foreign 
country  has  much  capital  invested  in  Mexico. 

Ijimantour  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  fall  of  Diaz  on  his  return 
to  Mexico  last  April,  for  the  reforms  he  proclaimed  on  that 
occasion  helped  IVIadero  more  than  all  his  ragged  army.  It  is 
probable  that,  when  peace  is  established,  Limantour  will  try  to 
bring  forward  General  Beyes,  with  whom  he  was  lately  reconciled 
in  Paris,  in  order  to  undermine  the  pow’er  of  Madero,  and  form 
a  new  dictatorship  in  the  interest  of  himself  and  his  discomfited 
party.  In  the  meantime,  however,  though  the  fact  is  not 
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generally  known,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  already 
left  for  Europe.  I  hear,  however,  that  the  Eevolutionists  will 
not  entertain  the  idea  of  Reyes  as  President,  or  even  of  his  return 
to  Mexico  :  when  he  accepted  a  post  in  Europe  from  Diaz,  he 
lost  favour  with  the  people. 

Henor  Madero  will  probably  be  elected  President,  and  this 
time  no  doubt  by  a  straight  vote.  His  triumphal  entry  into 
Mexico  City  on  June  7th,  1911,  w'as  foresliadowed  by  the 
greatest  earthquake  the  Capitol  has  known  for  many  years. 
Buildings  and  churches  were  wrecked,  darkness  reigned,  and 
some  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed.  Even  a  wall  of 
the  National  Palace  cracked,  and  an  arch,  through  which  Diaz 
so  often  passed,  fell  in  !  The  w’hole  of  Mexico  is  in  a  state  of 
revolution.  The  Provisional  Cabinet,  however,  appears,  from 
what  I  gather  and  infer,  to  be  formed  of  new  people  and  people 
who  should  give  confidence. 

Generally,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  country  will  settle 
down  more  rapidly  than  was  hoped  a  few  weeks  ago.  With 
Madero  acting  wisely,  and  he  has  shown  evidence  of  consider¬ 
able  wisdom,  and  with  a  new  Cabinet  and  probably  new 
Governors  throughout  the  country — though  all  of  them  will  be 
more  or  less  untried  men — I  think  there  are  good  prospects  in 
the  immediate  future  of  a  return  to  normal  conditions  of  security 
and  peace. 

Thus  closes  one  of  the  most  wild  and  romantic  episodes  of 
the  world’s  history — a  peasant  boy  who  became  a  soldier,  a 
general  w'ho  became  a  President — a  President  who  became  a 
great  autocrat,  who  raised  a  country  from  obscurity  to  greatness, 
and  was  finally  driven  from  power  by  the  very  people  he  had 
educated,  and  to  whom  he  had  brought  vast  blessings. 

The  great  Diaz  in  his  eighty-first  year  has  passed  from  power, 
the  power  he  used  so  well.  A  poor  man  in  a  new  land,  this 
brillifint  ruler  will  probably  make  England  his  home. 

Verily  a  moving  spectacle  from  first  to  last. 

E.  Alec  Tweedie. 
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Wa(;nkr’s  eagerly  expected  Mein  Leben  was  bound  to  be  a 
slight  disappointment  in  some  respects.  The  current  lives  of 
him  are  alread}^  so  copious  that  it  was  as  unlikely  as  it  was 
undesirable  that  he  should  supply  them  with  many  new  details ; 
indeed,  so  familiar  is  the  bulk  of  what  is  told  us  here  about  his 
outer  life,  that  the  volumes  often  give  us  the  curious  impression 
that  Wagner  has  been  reading  his  own  biographers,  and  is  re¬ 
tailing  their  stories  with  something  less  than  their  verbosity,  and 
a  knowledge  less  intimate  than  theirs  of  what  really  did  happen. 

A  more  serious  defect  in  the  autobiography  is  that  it  leaves 
uncovered  the  last  nineteen  years  of  the  composer’s  life.  It  ends 
abruptly  with  young  King  Ijudwig’s  rescue  of  him  from  poverty 
and  despair  in  May,  1864.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
of  his  career  are  therefore  omitted,  such  as  the  friendship  and 
quarrel  with  Nietzsche,  the  incidents  that  led  up  to  his  marriage 
with  Cosima  von  Billow,  and  the  founding  of  Bayreuth. 
Nietzsche  evidently  saw^  so  deeply  into  Wagner’s  character,  and 
said  so  much  of  him  that  we  feel  to  be  true,  that  it  would  have 
been  piquant  to  have  had  the  composer’s  version  of  the  affair 
between  them.  Wagner,  again,  has  been  so  exceedingly  candid 
about  all  his  friends  and  associates — even  rather  caddishly  candid 
about  his  first  w’ife,  Minna — that  we  are  all  the  more  struck  by 
the  complete  lack  of  candour  in  his  scanty  references  to  Cosima. 
But  Cosima,  we  have  to  remember,  wrote  down  these  memoirs 
from  Wagner’s  dictation ;  and  perhaps  perfect  candour  is  not  to 
bo  expected  under  the  circumstances.  As  neither  Wagner,  who 
dictated  these  reminiscences,  nor  Cosima,  who  now  issues  them, 
has  the  least  scruple  for  the  reputations  of  the  people  who  figure 
in  their  pages,  holding,  no  doubt,  that  the  plain,  unvarnished 
truth  is  its  own  justification,  a  reviewer  need  have  no  scruple  in 
speaking  of  them  with  equal  frankness.  To  some  of  us  their 
conduct  appears  at  many  points  to  touch  the  depths  of  moral 
shabbiness,  particularly  in  regard  to  Minna.  Here  is  a  man’s 
second  wnfe  putting  on  paper,  at  his  dictation,  the  most  damaging 
details  he  can  remember  of  the  conduct  of  his  first  wife.  Well, 
all  the  world  knows  that  this  second  wife,  when  Wagner  fell  in 
love  with  her,  was  herself  wedded  to  another  man,  from  whom 
she  obtained  a  divorce  in  the  autumn  of  1869  in  order  to  marry 
Wagner;  and  that  while  their  son,  Siegfried,  was  born  on  June 
6th,  1869,  she  and  Wagner  were  not  married  until  August  25th, 
1870.  Plain  people,  used  to  putting  things  in  plain  language. 
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would  say  that  this  virtuous  gentleman,  who  was  so  severe  a 
censor  of  Minna’s  conduct,  first  of  all  stole  the  affections  of  a 
friend’s  wife— or  at  any  rate  accepted  them  when  they  were 
offered  to  him — and  that  afterwards  he  lived  in  adultery  with  her. 
That  is  how  it  appears  to  the  outsider,  or  how  it  would  appear 
if  for  Herr  Eichard  Wagner  and  Frau  Cosima  von  Billow  we 
substitute  Mr.  John  Jones  and  Mrs.  Mary  Smith.  It  strikes 
one,  then,  as  rather  a  mean  thing  for  a  couple  of  people  with  a 
none  too  luminous  record  of  this  kind  to  be  laying  their  heads 
together  day  after  day  to  commit  to  paper,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
world  half  a  century  or  so  later,  a  record  of  the  faults  and  failings 
of  a  poor  creature  who  could  have  been  no  worse  than  either  of 
them — a  record,  of  course,  coloured  throughout  by  their  own 
prejudices.  The  Wagners  and  the  Wagnerians  would  no  doubt 
argue  that  the  tw'o  cases  w^re  quite  different — that  the  union  with 
Cosima  was  the  mating  of  two  pure  and  beautiful  souls  pre¬ 
destined  for  each  other  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  so  on. 
The  misfortune  of  Wagner  and  his  more  irrational  partisans  has 
always  been  that  they  could  not  quite  see  him  as  the  mass  of  men 
did.  Anyhow,  the  disproportion  between  what  Richard  tells  us 
about  Minna  and  what  he  tells  us  about  Cosima,  and  the  vast 
difference  in  candour  in  his  treatment  of  these  two  episodes,  is 
very  remarkable  in  a  hook  of  which,  as  Wagner’s  own  preface 
tells  us,  the  only  justification  is  its  “unadorned  veracity.”  Of 
course  in  telling  the  story  of  how  you  took  your  second  wife 
from  a  friend  it  rather  militates  against  “unadorned  veracity” 
when  the  lady  herself  happens  to  be  your  amanuensis ;  but 
Wagner  and  Cosima  might  have  reflected  on  this  simple  fact, 
and  stayed  their  hands  a  little  when  dissecting  the  first  wife. 
People  so  vitreously  housed  should  be  the  last  to  begin  stone- 
throwung.  The  whole  affair  gives  the  plain  reader  a  slight  feeling 
of  contempt  for  them  both. 

Can  we  be  sure  that  the  autobiography  as  it  is  now  given  to 
the  world  represents  the  complete  manuscript?  It  is  evident 
that  some  of  the  later  portions  were  dictated  about  1873 ;  and 
one  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  so  fond  of  talking  about 
himself  as  Wagner  was,  and  so  anxious  to  impose  upon  posterity 
his  own  estimate  of  himself  and  ol  his  friends  and  enemies,  would 
have  let  another  ten  years  of  life  pass  without  carrying  the 
record  beyond  1864.  But  even  as  it  stands  tVie  hook  gives  such 
a  picture  of  the  real  man  as  none  of  his  biographers  has  ever 
been  able  to  do.  There  may  be  comparatively  few  new  facts  in 
it,  but  it  is  of  priceless  value  as  a  piece  of  psychological  self¬ 
revelation.  If  we  want  to  know  the  genesis  of  works  like  the 
Bing  and  Trisitnn,  and  all  the  philosophy  that  Wagner  intended 
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to  expound  through  them,  it  is  not  to  the  autobiography  that 
we  must  go,  but  to  the  long-accessible  correspondence  with 
Liszt,  Uhlig,  Rockel,  Frau  Wesendonck,  and  others.  The  value 
of  Mein  Leben  is  that  for  the  first  time  it  gives  us  full  insight 
into  certain  elements  of  Wagner’s  character  of  which  we  can 
catch  only  an  occasional  glimpse  in  the  letters.  When  he  was 
dictating  his  life  the  bulk  of  his  music  was  written,  and  he 
evidently  saw  no  necessity  to  traverse  again  a  ground  he  had 
covered  so  thoroughly  in  his  letters  in  years  gone  by.  Moreover, 
he  had  reached  the  age  when  a  man’s  most  deeply  ingrained 
natural  characteristics  come  out  clearly  in  everything  he  says 
and  does.  So  it  happens  that  the  real  Wagner  speaks  to  u^  in 
these  pages — a  Wagner  all  the  more  real  because  he  is  quite 
unconscious  of  the  kind  of  picture  he  is  making  of  himself.  Could 
he  have  guessed  how'  poor  an  opinion  of  him  some  of  the  details 
of  the  story  would  give  us,  he  would  have  thought  twice  before 
committing  them  to  paper ;  it  is  precisely  because  the  worst 
elements  of  his  character  are  so  much  part  and  parcel  of  him 
that  he  cannot  see  them  objectively  that  he  unknowingly  reveals 
them  to  us  in  all  their  unpleasant  reality.  There  is  probably  no 
previous  autobiography  in  which  the  author  has  so  completely 
failed  to  impose  upon  his  readers  the  conception  of  himself  which 
he  set  out  to  establish.  He  has  voluntarily  gone  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  his  evidence  has  only  wwsened  his  owm  case.  The 
glory  of  his  music,  and  his  magnificent  courage  as  a  fighter  for 
his  art,  do  not  concern  us  here.  We  have  to  deal  solely  with 
Wagner  as  a  man  ;  and  as  a  man  the  autobiography,  it  must  be 
confessed,  makes  him  appear  rather  small. 

The  out-and-out  Wagnerians,  of  course,  will  continue  to  see 
no  blemishes  on  a  character  that  to  the  unprejudiced  eye  is  as 
mixed  as  anything  yet  embodied  in  human  clay.  To  thein  he 
is  a  faultless  angel,  always  sinned  against,  never  sinning;  these 
Wagnerian  astronomers  royal  cannot  see  a  single  spot  on  the 
sun.  It  is  upon  poor  Minna  that  the  vials  of  their  abuse  have 
been  mostly  emptied.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  sicken  us  with 
the  very  excess  and  blindness  of  their  hatred.  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis 
has  actually  suggested  in  this  Review  that  because  Minna  once 
flicked  a  pellet  of  bread  over  the  manuscript  of  the  Meister- 
singer  poem  when  Wagner  was  reading  it  aloud,  and  inter¬ 
jected  a  joking  remark,  she  ought  to  have  been  put  in  a  cab  and 
taken  to  the  nearest  police  station  !  To  do  them  justice,  the 
devotees  are  not  always  so  humourless  as  this.  But  Mr.  Ellis 
went  a  stage  further  when  he  argued  confidently  that  the  jealous 
Minna  had  poisoned  the  dog  Fips  w’hich  Frau  Wesendonck  had 
given  to  Wagner.  (Minna  had  taken  it  out  in  Paris  one  day  in 
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June,  1861.  It  came  home  mysteriously  ill,  and  died  in  the 
night.)  Mr.  Ellis  {Richard  Wagner  to  Mathildc  W esendo^ick , 
p.  372)  holds  that  the  “laudanuming  ”  of  Fips  is  “plainly 
hinted”  in  Wagner’s  letter  to  Frau  Wesendonck  of  July  12th. 

I  quote,  in  his  own  translation,  the  sentences  in  the  letter 
referring  to  the  episode,  and  ask  the  impartial  reader  to  try  to 
discover  where  the  poisoning  is  “so  plainly  hinted”  :  — 

“At  the  last  there  even  died  the  little  dog  that  you  once  sent 
me  from  your  sickbed ;  mysteriously  suddenly  !  It  is  presumed 
he  had  been  struck  by  a  cart-wheel  in  the  street,  injuring  one  of 
the  little  pet’s  internal  organs.  After  five  hours  passed  without 
a  moan,  quite  gently  and  affectionately,  but  with  progressive 
weakness,  he  silently  expired.”  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the 
autobiography  gives  no  warrant  to  this  wild  theory,  w'hich  is 
probably  no  more  than  a  typical  sample  of  the  venomous  tittle- 
tattle  concerning  Minna  that  is  current  in  certain  quarters.  But 
though  there  is  not  a  hint  in  Mein  Lcben  of  a  charge  against 
Minna  in  connection  with  the  dog’s  death,  there  is  a  curious 
discrepancy  between  the  account  here  (English  cd.,  p.  781; 
German  ed.,  p.  765),  and  that  in  Wagner’s  letter  of  July  12th, 
1861.  In  the  latter  he  says  that  “it  is  presumed  he  had  been 
struck  by  a  cart-wheel  in  the  street.”  There  is  not  the  barest 
hint  here  of  the  barest  suspicion  of  poisoning.  Mr.  Ellis  conjec¬ 
tures  that  the  rermutlich  (“it  is  presumed  ”)  is  really  vermeintlich 
(“allegedly”)  in  the  manuscript  of  the  letter.  It  is  a  wild  con¬ 
jecture,  but  let  us  accept  it.  It  at  least  makes  it  clear  that 
Minna  had  “alleged”  that  the  dog  had  been  struck  by  a  cart¬ 
wheel.  But  in  the  autobiography  w’e  get  this  surprising 
sentence  :  “According  to  Minna’s  account,  we  could  only  think 
that  the  dog  had  swallowed  some  virulent  poison  spread  in  the 
street.”  On  Wagner’s  own  showing,  this  had  not  been  “Minna’s 
account  ”  ;  and  for  a  true  version  of  that  account  one  would  rather 
trust  a  letter  wudtten  wdthin  a  few  days  of  the  event  than  an 
autobiography  written  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later.  Docs  it 
not  look  as  if  the  “laudanuming”  legend  had  grown  up  in  the 
interval,  among  people  who  made  detestation  and  denigration 
of  Minna  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Wagnerian  faith?  But 
there  is  a  further  mystery  to  be  solved.  “Though  he”  (Fips) 
“showed  no  marks  of  outward  injury,”  says  the  autobiography, 
“yet  his  breathing  was  so  convulsive  that  we  thought  his  lungs 
must  be  seriously  damaged.”  Why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  should  he  show'  any  marks  of  outward  injury,  or 
should  any  one  look  for  such  marks,  if  it  w’as  suspected  that  the 
dog  had  been  poisoned?  The  curious  thing  is  that  if  we  omit 
the  sentence  in  the  autobiography,  quoted  above,  about  the 
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“virulent  poison,”  the  account  here  agrees  with  that  of  the 
letter  of  July  12th,  1861,  in  attributing  the  accident  to  some 
external  injury  received  in  the  street.  It  looks  as  if  the  “poison” 
theory  had  been  spatchcocked  into  the  paragraph  later  on ,  without 
its  being  observed  how  it  clashed  with  the  context.  In  any  case 
it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  not  only  is  there  not  a  hint  in 
Wagner’s  later  and  fuller  account  of  any  suspicion  of  Minna 
having  caused  the  dog’s  death,  but  it  is  clear  that  she  was  as 
grieved  about  it  as  he  was.  “In  his  first  frantic  pangs,”  says 
Wagner,  “he  had  bitten  Minna  violently  in  the  mouth,  so  that 
I  had  sent  for  a  doctor  immediately,  who,  however,  soon  relieved 
our  fears  that  she  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.”  The  dog 
could  not  have  bitten  Minna  in  the  mouth  unless  she  had  had 
her  face  very  near  his,  probably  against  it,  caressing  and  com¬ 
forting  it ;  and  one  leaves  it  to  common  sense  to  decide  whether 
a  woman  who  had  been  brutal  enough  to  poison  a  dog  out  of 
hatred  of  her  husband  and  another  woman  would  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  put  her  face  near  the  teeth  of  the  wu’ithing 
animal.  And,  by  the  way,  would  laudanum  have  brought  on 
“frantic  pangs”?  Is  it  not  pretty  clear  that  the  laudanum  has 
only  been  suggested  because  it  is  known  that  Minna  became 
addicted  to  that  drug  as  her  heart  disease  developed?  It  seems 
a  bad  shot  for  a  poison  that  would  account  for  the  symptoms  given 
by  Wagner  in  the  “Autobiography.” 

It  is  upon  that  part  of  the  autobiography  tliat  deals  with  Minna 
that  the  majority  of  instructed  readers  will  fasten,  because  they 
have  always  felt  that  there  was  something  unchivalrous  in  the 
treatment  her  memory  has  had  from  the  more  rabid  Wagnerians. 
That  feeling  will  now  be  deepened  in  some  people  into  one  of 
strong  resentment  against  Wagner.  One  need  not  pose  as  a 
blind  partisan  of  Minna  ;  she  clearly  had  her  defects  of  disposi¬ 
tion  and  her  limitations  of  understanding,  and  she  was  not  more 
unhappy,  perhaps,  than  her  husband.  But  there  is  something 
peculiarly  mean  in  his  planning  for  all  these  details  and  criticisms 
of  her  to  be  given  to  the  world  some  thirty  years  after  his  own 
death,  when  any  collection  of  evidence  for  the  other  side  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  The  contest  between  them  was  never  equal, 
for  she  was  an  illiterate  woman,  with  no  friends  capable  of  taking 
her  part  in  a  war  of  words,  while  he  was  a  skilful  writer  and 
talker,  with  the  w’hole  world  for  an  eager  audience;  and  this 
frenzied  desire  of  his  to  have  the  last  word  in  the  matter  strikes 
one,  all  things  considered,  as  the  climax  of  meanness.  And  the 
result  of  it  all,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  make  us  feel  even  more  sym¬ 
pathy  for  Minna  than  we  did  before,  and  to  be  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  Wagner,  in  spite  of  the  volubility  of  his  protesta- 
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tions,  was  very  much  to  blame.  But  we  must  be  fail-  to  him  also  ; 
and  the  fairest  view  is  surely  that  he  was  not  consciously,  but  un¬ 
consciously,  unkind— that  with  his  life-long  capacity  for  self-delu¬ 
sion  he  really  believed  himself  to  be  always  right  and  Minna  always 
wrong.  In  none  of  the  relations  of  his  life,  indeed,  did  he  ever 
doubt  his  being  right  as  against  everyone  else.  There  has 
probably  never  been  a  man  of  genius  so  completely  self-centred  ; 
we  can  observe  it  in  the  autobiography  at  a  score  of  points.  It 
is  just  this  quality  that  was  necessary  if  he  was  to  carry  the 
ship  of  his  art  into  haven  against  all  the  floods  that  were  raised 
against  it ;  but  it  was  the  quality  also  that  cursed  him  with  a 
complete  lack  of  self-criticism,  and  at  times  a  singular  moral 
blindness. 

We  can  see  this  very  plainly  in  his  financial  dealings  with  his 
»  tradesmen  and  his  friends.  He  is  without  a  blush  himself ;  but 
qne  often  blushes  for  him  as  one  reads  his  story.  He  would  pile 
up  debts  with  tradesmen  in  the  most  reckless  fashion,  and  then, 
when  their  long  patience  was  utterly  exhausted,  run  away  some- 
w-here  where  the  law  could  not  be  put  into  operation  against 
him.  He  calmly  gives  us  details  of  default  and  absconding  that 
any  grocer,  bankrupt  for  a  few  pounds,  would  be  only  too  glad, 
for  the  remnants  of  his  reputation,  to  keep  secret  in  his  own  case. 
Yet  there  is  a  curious  spectacular  kind  of  honour  in  him  even 
in  these  matters.  In  all  his  dire  troubles  he  tried  to  see  to  it 
that  Minna’s  little  allowance  was  paid;  and  when,  after  his 
flight  to  Switzerland  from  his  creditors  in  1864,  he  was  told  that 
a  friend  who  had  backed  a  bill  for  him  was  in  danger  of  arrest, 
he  talked  of  returning  to  Germany  to  face  the  music.  He  could 
be  honourable  enough,  that  is,  on  any  point  that  appealed  to  him 
as  a  point  of  honour ;  the  misfortune  was  that  so  few  of  his 
relations  with  mankind  did  appeal  to  him  in  this  way.  To  his 
mere  tradesmen  creditors  he  hardly  seems  to  have  given  a 
thought  so  long  as  they  had  no  power  to  put  legal  pressure  upon 
him.  With  his  friends  he  was  hardly  more  scrupulous.  He  was 
far  more  ready  to  borrow  money  from  them  than  to  feel  permanent 
gratitude  to  them  for  it.  Considering  how  much  he  took  from 
Liszt  at  one  time,  one  is  astonished  at  the  comparative  coolness 
of  his  tone  towards  his  benefactor  in  the  autobiography— which 
may  be  accounted  for,  however,  by  the  supposition  that  a  good 
many  of  these  pages  date  from  the  time  when  Cosima  and  he 
were  estranged  from  Liszt  owing  to  the  latter’s  displeasure  at 
their  union.  He  begs  from  tbe  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  receives 
fifteen  hundred  marks,  and  then  explains  this  generosity  by 
supposing  “that  the  Grand  Duke’s  amiable  behaviour  towards 
me  had  been  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  an  impression  upon 
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liis  Mend  Liszt,  whom  he  wished  to  entice  back  to  Weimar  at 
all  costs.”  Even  had  it  been  so — and  he  gives  no  proof  of  it — a 
man  of  any  delicacy  would  have  refrained  from  harbouring  such 
an  idea  almost  before  the  Grand  Duke’s  money  was  cold  in  his 
pocket.  He  thought,  indeed,  he  had  a  claim  by  divine  right  upon 
his  friends’  money.  When,  after  the  fiasco  of  the  Paris  concerts, 
Madame  Kalergis  offers  him  10,000  francs  to  cover  his  losses,  he 
tells  us  that  “I  felt  as  though  something  were  being  fulfilled 
which  I  had  always  been  entitled  to  expect.”  When  Frau  von 
Ixhaden,  w'earying  of  his  importunity,  at  last  refuses  to  lend  hiip 
money,  he  puts  the  refusal  down  to  ‘‘the  w'eakness  of  her  not 
very  reliable  character.” 

We  have  to  recognise,  indeed,  all  through  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  exceptional  character,  who  saw  only  one  purpose  in  life 
— the  realisation  of  himself  as  an  artist — and  who  estimated  other 
people  as  good  and  bad  only  in  terms  of  their  ability  or  inability, 
their  willingness  or  unwillingness,  to  help  him  to  further  'this 
end.  He  is  perpetually  on  the  look-out  for  some  financial  favour 
or  the  gift  of  a  house.  He  is  given  an  introduction  to  Count 
Nako  at  the  latter’s  estate  of  Schwarzau.  ‘‘I  had  soon,  alas!” 
he  says,  ‘‘to  face  the  question  as  to  what  I  was  to  get  from  these 
people.  I  was  given  a  decent  room  for  the  night,  and  on  the 
following  day  took  an  early  opportunity  of  looking  round  the 
beautifully  kept  precincts  of  the  majestic  castle,  wondering  in 
wdiich  part  of  the  building  there  might  be  found  room  for  me  in 
case  of  a  longer  visit.  But  my  remarks  in  praise  of  the  size  of 
the  building  were  met  at  breakfast  wdth  the  assurance  that  it 
really  was  hardly  big  enough  for  the  family.”  He  accordingly 
loaves  in  rather  an  ill-humour.  Later  on  he  asks  Prince 
Metternich  for  some  rooms  in  his  Castle  Johannisberg.  We  know 
already  the  frequent  demands  he  made  upon  Otto  Wesendonck 
and  others  for  money  or  shelter.  Somebody  tells  him  of  ‘‘a 
pretty  estate”  near  Mainz,  belonging  to  the  young  Baron  von 
Hornstein.  “I  thought  I  was  conferring  an  honour  upon  the 
latter  when  I  wrote  to  him  at  Munich  asking  permission  to 
take  up  my  abode  for  a  time  at  his  place  in  the  Rhine  district, 
and  was  therefore  greatly  perplexed  when  I  received  an  answ’er 
expressing  terror  at  my  suggestion.”  When  his  friends,  tired,  no 
doubt,  of  his  perpetual  sponging  upon  them,  one  after  another 
declare  their  inability  to  house  him  or  lend  him  money,  he 
complains  that  “every  one  seemed  to  have  deserted  me.”  And  in 
1864  he  blandly  tells  us  that  he  projected  “obtaining  a  diyorce 
from  my  wife  (Minna)  in  order  to  contract  a  rich  marriage.”  To 
a  man  who  can  not  only  go  through  life  like  this,  but  §trip 
himself  so  bare  for  our  inspection,  the  ordinary  notions  of 
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morality  and  decency  do  not  apply.  He  is  shameless,  but  as  an 
animal  is  shameless — not  because  it  has  forgotten  shame,  but 
because  it  has  never  learnt  it. 

From  every  one  he  exacted  unquestioning  service  and  docility ; 
and  one  source  of  his  unhappiness  with  Minna  was  the  fact  that 
she  was  not  of  the  temperament  to  give  him  these.  He  valued 
people  solely  for  the  use  they  were  to  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
ideal ;  it  is  almost  touching  to  hear  him  praise  this  man  or  tiiat 
for  his  “constant  fidelity  to  me,”  as  if  that  were  the  sole  purpose 
of  their  being.  This  hungering  for  fidelity,  comprehemsion , 
sacrifice,  gives  us  the  key  to  his  relations  with  women.  One 
cannot  doubt  the  perfect  purity  of  his  association  with  Frau 
Wesendonck  and  other  women  ;  all  he  wanted  from  them  was  the 
sympathy  that  would  kindle  the  fire  of  his  art.  But  to  this 
sympathy  he  thought  he  had  an  indefeasible  right,  and  the 
further  right  to  claim  and  seize  upon  it  at  the  expense  of  everyone 
else’s  feelings.  Nothing  in  the  autobiography  is  more  astounding 
than  the  cool  way  in  which  he  thrusts  aside  a  husband  on  his 
own  hearth  in  order  to  make  his  way  to  the  wife.  Otto  Wesen¬ 
donck  in  particular  had  been  exceedingly  kind  and  generous  to 
him;  yet  this  is  how  Wagner  can  speak  of  his  benefactor  :  “It 
was  really  intolerable  to  me  to  devote  all  my  evenings  to  con¬ 
versations  and  entertainments  in  which  my  kind  friend,  Otto 
Wesendonck,  felt  obliged  to  take  as  much  part  as  myself  and  the 
rest  of  us.”  [This,  by  the  way,  in  Wesendonck’s  house,  where 
Wagner’s  footing  was  simply  that  of  a  guest.]  “His  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  everything  in  his  house  would  very  soon  follow  my  lead 
instead  of  his,  gave  him  that  peculiar  aggressiveness  with  which 
a  man  who  believes  himself  neglected  interpolates  himself  like 
an  extinguisher  into  every  conversation  carried  on  in  his  presence. 
All  this  soon  became  oppressive  and  irksome  to  me,  and  no  one 
who  did  not  realise  my  condition,  and  show  signs  of  sym¬ 
pathising  with  it,  could  excite  my  interest,  and  even  then  it  was 
a  very  languid  one.”  If  we  had  not  obviously  to  do  with  a  wholly 
abnormal  case  of  egoism,  we  should  say  that  the  man  who 
could  write  that  was  a  bounder  through  and  through.  Later  on 
his  request  to  Wesendonck  for  a  room  in  his  house  is  refused  : 
“I  could  not,”  he  remarks  plaintively,  “resist  sending  him  a 
reply  to  prove  the  injustice  of  this.”  No  doubt  in  his  secret 
heart  he  really  prided  himself  on  his  magnanimity  in  not  allowing 
his  lofty  contempt  for  Wesendonck’s  intelligence  to  extend  to 
that  gentleman’s  purse.  He  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  taken  a 
malicious  joy  in  persuading  women  that  he  himself  was  a  greatly 
superior  person  to  their  husbands.  Dr.  Wille  bad  practically 
to  request  him  to  leave  Mariafeld  for  this  reason.  “He  was. 
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he  said,  overpowered  by  a  sentiment  with  regard  to  me  which 
amounted  to  this — that  a  man  wanted,  after  all,  to  be  something 
more  than  a  cipher  in  his  own  house,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  serve  as  a  mere  foil  to  someone  else.  This  senti¬ 
ment  was  merely  excusable,  he  thought,  in  a  man  who,  though 
he  might  reasonably  suppose  himself  of  some  account  among 
his  fellows,  had  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  another  to 
whom  he  felt  himself  in  the  strangest  manner  subordinate.” 
The  gross  complacency  of  this,  and  the  complete  absence  of  any 
feeling  of  regret  for  having  caused  domestic  disunion,  testify  to 
that  amazing  vulgarity  of  soul  that  is  written  on  so  many  other 
pages  of  the  autobiography. 

His  egoism,  indeed,  was  incredible;  exacting  unlimited  fidelity 
from  others,  he  had  next  to  no  conception  of  duties  towards 
them.  Though  his  account  of  his  relations  with  Cosima  von 
Billow  is  discreetly  reticent,  we  can  see  well  enough  that  he 
tried,  as  he  had  done  in  other  cases,  to  replace  her  husband  in 
her  affections,  and  in  this  case  succeeded.  A  sentence  like 
this  :  “  The  belief  that  she  belonged  to  me  grew  to  such  certainty 
in  my  mind” — veiled  as  it  is,  gives  us  sufficient  clue  as  to  what 
was  going  on.  But  everyone  had  to  “belong”  to  him,  on  pain 
of  his  displeasure.  He  cherished  resentment  for  some  time 
against  Cornelius  and  Tausig  for  not  coming  to  Biebrich  at  his 
bidding.  They  had  gone  to  Geneva  “on  a  summer  excursion — 
no  doubt  of  a  more  important  and  pleasing  nature,”  he  adds 
bitterly.  When  he  met  them  again  in  Vienna,  he  says,  “I  found 
it  impossible  to  refrain  from  pointing  out  to  them  the  insulting 
nature  ( !)  of  their  behaviour ;  but  they  seemed  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  how  I  could  object  to  their  preferring  the  beautiful  tour 
into  French  Switzerland  to  paying  me  a  visit  at  Biebrich.  I  was 
obviously  a  tyrant  to  them.”  He  was  a  tyrant  to  everyone. 
“I  value  people,”  said  the  generous  Liszt,  “by  what  they  are  to 
Wagner.”  So  did  Wagner. 

The  autobiography,  with  its  numerous  illustrations  of  Wagner’s 
egoism,  tactlessness,  rudeness,  and  bitterness  of  temper,  made 
it  perfectly  clear  how  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  be  happy  with 
Minna.  Their  intellectual  disparity  need  of  itself  have  been  no 
bar  to  their  living  contentedly  together.  The  beginning  of  the 
trouble  seems  to  have  been  that  Minna  could  never  place  herself 
in  the  requisite  position  of  the  worshipper  at  the  shrine ,  as  certain 
other  women  were  able  to  do.  He  has  painted  his  ideal  of  women 
for  us  in  his  Senta  and  Elisabeth  and  Elsa— humble,  adoring, 
unquestioning  beings,  happy  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  a  man’s 
sake.  The  correspondence  with  Frau  Wesendonck  shows  what 
he  demanded  :  it  was  always  “Dear  Child”  on  the  one  side,  and 
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“  Master  ”  on  the  other.  Nietzsche,  like  most  other  people,  found 
Wagner  “tyrannical” ;  he  laid  him  bare  in  one  flashing  sentence 
— “Wagner  has  not  the  strength  to  make  those  around  him  free 
and  great.”  Minna  was  not  one  of  the  self-sacrificing  sort.  She 
had  a  temper  as  violent,  a  will  as  stubborn,  a  tongue  as  bitter  as 
his  own.  She  could  not  idealise  him  as  the  other  women  did  ; 
she  had  seen  him  at  too  close  quarters  for  that.  A  man  is  often 
even  less  of  a  hero  to  his  wife  than  to  his  valet.  Wagner’s  own 
account  of  the  Minna  of  the  early  years  makes  it  clear  that, 
limitation  of  intellect  apart,  she  was  an  admirable  creature 
enough ;  his  earlier  pages  teem  with  eulogies  of  her  “truly  excep¬ 
tional  character,”  her  charm,  her  modesty  and  seemliness  among 
her  rather  tawdry  and  vicious  theatrical  surroundings,  her  extreme 
kindness  to  and  forethought  for  him.  She  seems  never  to  have 
been  as  anxious  for  the  marriage  as  he ;  it  was  Wagner’s  furious 
jealousy  that  precipitated  that  fatal  step.  Nothing  gives  us  so 
clear  a  sense  of  his  incorrigible  egoism  as  the  freedom  he 
demanded  in  his  own  affections  and  the  fetters  he  tried  to  place  on 
hers.  In  their  early  days,  even  before  marriage,  he  was  frantic  if 
she  accepted  the  smallest  attentions  from  other  men.  In  after 
days  he  claimed  for  himself  the  right  of  seeking  his  own  happiness 
with  any  woman  whom  he  thought  could  give  it  him.  As  he 
himself  admits  at  one  point,  he  went  too  far  “in  treating  a  woman 
who  was  not  passionately  in  love  with  me,  as  if  T  had  a  real 
right  over  her;  for  after  all  she  had  merely  yielded  to  my  impor¬ 
tunity,  and  in  no  way  belonged  to  me.”  Moreover,  he  forced 
her  to  leave  the  stage  and  the  livelihood  it  afforded  her,  and 
dragged  her  down  with  him  into  deeper  and  deeper  poverty  and 
distress.  He  objected  to  her  raising  funds  for  the  debt-ridden 
household  by  what  he  calls  her  “  personal  popularity  ”  ;  he  had 
no  objection  to  compelling  her  to  live  on  the  charity  of  women 
who  made  no  secret  of  despising  her.  The  more  one  reads  of 
the  story  as  he  tells  it,  the  more  one  is  convinced  that  he  was 
by  far  the  more  to  blame.  He  admits  speaking  to  her  with 
“raging  vehemence”  in  their  quarrels,  and  loading  her  with 
insults ;  Nietzsche  has  given  us  an  idea  of  what  Wagner  could 
be  when  he  lost  his  temper.  Yet  the  man  always  deluded  himself 
with  the  idea  that  he  had  been  a  model  of  patience  and  for¬ 
bearance.  “I  had  simply  spoiled  her,”  he  wrote  to  Frau  Wille  in 
1864,  “and  yielded  to  her  in  everything.  She  did  not  feel  that 
I  am  a  man  who  cannot  live  with  wings  tied  down.  What  did 
she  know  of  the  divine  right  of  passion?”  She,  of  course,  had 
no  right,  divine  or  otherwise,  to  anything  that  he  objected  to; 
while  he  had  a  divine  right  to  everything,  from  his  neighbour’s 
purse  to  his  neighbour’s  wife.  Once  more,  one  refrains  from 
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passing  moral  judgment  upon  him  simply  because  one  recognises 
that  his  case  is  too  abnormal  to  have  any  moral  or  immoral 
connotations  whatever ;  we  might  as  reasonably  censure  a  blind 
man  for  being  blind,  or  flog  a  hunchback  for  his  hump.  Let  us 
rid  ourselves  of  the  idea  that  he  was  a  consciously  cruel  man. 
He  was  never  that ;  nothing  w  ould  have  pleased  him  better,  than 
to  see  Minna  happy.  But  his  sympathy  and  his  benevolent 
impulses  were  located  in  water-tight  compartments.  He  was 
sorry  for  her,  as  his  letters  show;  hut  he  would  not  give  up  for 
her  sake  any  one  of  the  enjoyments  or  the  acquaintances  that 
were  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  Ho  was  the  genuine  artist,  full 
of  emotion,  but  an  emotion  sterile  .so  far  as  life  is  concerned;  he 
was  like  a  man  whose  heart  sickens  at  the  spectacle  of  the  hungry, 
but  who  w-ill  not  deny  himself  so  much  as  the  price  of  a  cigar 
for  the  beggar  at  his  door.  Wagner  is  always  eloquent  enougli 
in  his  letters  to  Minna,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  the  feeling 
that  they  are  to  a  large  extent  merely  literary  performances.  As 
Nietzsche  said,  he  was  always  an  actor;  it  was  one  thing  for  fine 
sentiments  to  pour  from  his  pen ,  and  another  for  him  to  translate 
them  into  terms  of  actual  self-sacrifice.  And,  indeed,  nothing  else 
was  to  be  expected  of  a  man  who  went  through  life  with  the 
conviction  that  he  had  a  right  to  demand  of  the  world  whatever 
he  wanted,  and  in  whom  the  dominant  passion  was  the  desire 
to  realise  his  art  at  all  costs  to  himself  or  to  others,  ^hat  is  the 
key  to  the  man.  Had  he  been  less  selfish,  more  scrupulous,  in 
his  dealings  with  men,  he  would  never  have  won  through  in  his 
almost  lifelong  fight  against  the  stupidity  and  the  malevolence  of 
the  world,  and  wo  should  have  been  all  the  poorer.  Nature  built 
him  in  one  of  her  logical  moments ;  she  made  a  great  brain  and 
gave  it  a  great  work  to  do,  and  made  the  rest  of  the  physical  and 
mental  and  moral  tissue  wholly  subservient  to  the  desires  and 
the  will,  as  she  did  with  Napoleon.  Eduard  Devrient  angered 
Wagner  once  by  hinting  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden’s  dislike 
for  the  composer  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  promoting 
his  work,  as  he  “knew  how  to  distinguish  the  art  from  the  artist." 
That  is  the  distinction  we  shall  have  to  make  more  sharply 
than  ever  since  Mein  Lcbcn  was  given  to  the  world.  The 
dualism  of  the  artistic  nature  was  never  more  startlingly  shown 
than  in  Wagner;  who  could  have  guessed  that  a  nature  in  which 
there  was  .so  little  that  was  noble  could  have  blossomed  into  the 
nobility  and  profound  humanity  of  the  Meistersinger  and  the 
Jiing? 
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The  great  enlargement  of  the  fields  of  human  thought  during  the 
last  century  has  had  one  serious  consequence  which,  though 
commonly  disregarded  at  the  moment,  may  yet  be  a  disastrous 
one,  in  the  view  of  posterity,  for  much  of  our  modern  literature. 
Art  is  long,  and  life  is  now  not  only  brief,  but  very  broad  also, 
and  astonishingly  quick  in  movement  and  growth.  The  age  has 
outgrown  its  literary  garments;  not  so  much  in  poetry,  as  has 
been  suggested — for  poetry  has  always  and  necessarily  dealt 
broadly  with  a  more  permanent  subject-matter,  the  all-enfolding 
skies  of  life — but  it  has  outgrowm  its  literature  in  a  hundred 
other  directions.  If  the  robe  is  drawn  up  to  cover  the  shoulders, 
the  knees  are  left  bare.  If  we  consider  the  feet,  the  head  and 
the  heart  suffer.  The  old  completeness  of  view,  the  old  single- 
hearted  synthesis  which  saw  the  complex  world  in  its  essential 
unity,  saw  it  steadily  and  saw  it  whole,  man  as  a  soul  and  a 
body,  life  and  death  as  a  march  to  immortality,  and  the  universe 
as  a  miracle  with  a  single  meaning,  all  that  w'hite  light  of  vision 
has  been  broken  up  into  a  thousand  prismatic  and  shifting  reflec¬ 
tions.  We  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  white  light,  not  because 
it  is  no  longer  there,  but  because  the  age  has  grown  so  vast  that 
we  cannot  coordinate  its  multifarious  and  multicoloured  rays. 
Analysis  has  gone  so  far  that  we  are  in  danger  of  intellectual 
disintegration.  It  is  time  to  make  some  synthesis,  or  we  shall 
find  ourselves  wandering  through  a  world  without  meaning. 
We  are  already  in  such  a  position  that  our  eagerness  to  accept 
new  and  often  doubtful  gains  makes  us  drop  our  old  certainties 
out  of  both  hands.  There  is  a  tendency  all  over  the  world — more 
dangerous,  because  more  persistent  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  mankind — to  grasp  at  little  shadows  and  lose  the  great 
substance. 

Some  of  the  arts  have  grown  so  wealthy  that  we  can  almost 
afford  to  accept  the  latest  freak  or  fashion  and  reject  the  old 
immortals ;  and  in  every  age  there  has  always  been  a  tendency 
to  belittle  the  work  of  immediate  forerunners.  Progress  may 
depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  these  reactions  and  narrow  rejec¬ 
tions,  though  they  are  only  a  transitional  stage  to  a  wider  view 
and  a  larger  acceptance.  But  quite  apart  from  the,  perhaps, 
natural  desire  to  seize  the  torch  from  the  hands  of  our  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  to  belabour  them  about  the  head  with  it,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  throw  away  the  torch  altogether  and  to  go  on  our 
way  tossing  up  coloured  crackers ;  to  throw  the  torch  of  Words- 
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worth  into  the  gutter  and  proceed  with  a  meaningless  splutter 
of  epigrammatic  squibs,  whose  charm  is  in  the  unexpectedness 
of  such  explosions  as  even  their  holders  cannot  foretell  or  direct ; 
or  to  throw  away  the  torch  of  Turner  and  dance  dowm  to  posterity 
in  a  blaze  of  post-impressionist  Bengal  lights.  Certainly  we 
want  our  new  little  discoveries ;  but  w^e  do  not  want  to  kick 
away  the  ladder,  nay,  kick  away  the  whole  w'orld,  from  under 
our  feet,  as  soon  as  our  fingers  have  touched  the  new  toy.  There 
are  certain  possessions  of  ours,  certain  heirlooms  that  we  must 
accept  from  the  past  or  perish.  Our  reactions  and  our  rushes 
after  novelty  mattered  very  little  while  we  accepted  these. 
There  are,  perhaps,  not  very  many,  but  there  are  certainly 
some  essential  and  traditional  acceptances  which  form  the 
“master-light  of  all  our  seeing,”  and  are  the  first  postulates  of 
our  civilisation,  the  basic  elements  of  life,  thought,  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  religion  for  all  time.  These  basic  elements,  these 
postulates,  our  recent  literature  has  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting 
tacitly  for  the  purpose  of  making  books  which  could  not  other¬ 
wise  be  made  at  all,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rejecting  them  and 
forgetting  them  in  its  rush  after  novelties  which,  unless  they 
could  be  brought  into  harmony  with  those  broad  primary  postu¬ 
lates,  it  was  the  business  of  literature  to  wave  aside  as  chimerical 
and  false.  By  this  simultaneous  acceptance  and  rejection  certain 
modern  works  of  superficial  brilliancy  are  turned  into  complex 
and  complete  examples  of  logical  fallacy.  Before  dealing  with 
this,  however,  let  us  take  an  example  of  the  disease  in  its  .simplest 
form,  away  from  the  intellectual  and  artistic  fields  altogether. 
There  are  various  pseudo-sciences  and  pseudo-religions,  “New 
Thoughts”  and  “Higher  Thoughts,”  and  other  solemn  quackeries 
which  have  made  astonishing  headway  among  the  more  gullible 
sections  of  the  community.  Some  of  these  quaint  religions  base 
themselves  on  a  singular  acceptance  of  a  few  detached  phrases 
from  the  New  Testament.  Their  apostles,  having  heard  that 
“faith  can  move  mountains,”  cry  “Eureka,”  shut  their  ears  and 
will  hear  no  more.  Everything  else  in  the  book  that  might 
qualify,  interpret,  or  add  to  that  knowledge,  they  are  content — 
nay,  determined — to  reject  or  ignore.  They  have  hit  upon  that 
sentence,  and — let  the  sun  blacken  and  the  moon  be  blood— they 
will  base  upon  that  one  sentence  a  fantastic,  lop-sided,  jerry- 
built  modern  creed  which  is  to  replace  all  the  great  synthetic 
labour  of  the  centuries,  and  to  improve  upon  all  the  logical  and 
spiritual  fabric  of  Christianity.  And  in  what  does  it  end? 

Having  swept  away  all  the  grander  and  nobler  side  of  faith, 
they  will  substitute  for  the  old  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ,  for  which  men  have  trodden  the  flames  of  martyrdom  under 
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their  feet  like  red  flowers,  they  will  substitute  a  half-hysterical 
nc'tion  that  by  some  kind  of  mechanical  self-hypnotism  you  may 
cure  a  cold,  or  that  by  making  your  mind  a  blank  and  by  staring 
fixedly  at  a  printed  form  of  words,  you  may  escape  what  is  to 
them,  not  the  change,  but  the  annihilation,  of  death.  To  such 
materialism  does  their  “new  spirituality”  lead  them,  and  to  such 
an  absurd  tangle  of  self-contradiction ;  and  these  cases  are  only 
symptomatic  of  a  widespread  evil,  arising  almost  always  from  a 
rejection  of  the  grand  labours  of  bygone  centuries. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  fettered  by  the  past ;  but  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  we  cannot  each  make  the  world  over  again  for 
himself,  and  that  there  is  no  possible  progress  in  cutting  our¬ 
selves  adrift  from  the  past,  any  more  than  there  would  be  in 
losing  our  individual  memory.  “If  there  were  no  God  we  should 
have  to  make  one,”  said  the  French  revolutionists ;  and  so 
extraordinary  in  its  effects  is  the  modern  vagueness,  the  modern 
loss  of  memory,  of  tradition,  with  regard  to  the  fundamental 
principles  which  were  once  safely  left  to  the  keeping  of  a  great 
historical  religion,  so  completely  have  the  masses  of  men  broken 
free  from  its  great  and  ennobling,  ay,  and  profound  philosophical 
system,  that  our  intellectuals  may  well  cry  “halt,”  and  ask 
themselves  if  they  have  done  right  in  encouraging  a  great  nation 
to  drop  the  substance  of  historical  Christianity.  Over  and  over 
again  we  hear  them  speak  of  “institutions,”  “forms,  “con¬ 
ventions,”  as  things  utterly  contemptible  to  the  “free  soul.” 
What  the  “  free  soul  ”  may  be  they  do  not  tell  us ;  but  they 
certainly  forget  that  all  its  manifestations  are  matters  of  form, 
that  even  language  is  a  convention,  and  that  the  solar  system  is 
an  institution,  held  together  by  the  “red  tape”  of  the  laws  of 
gravity.  Certainly,  if  our  religion  be  superannuated,  there  is 
need,  and  urgent  need,  of  something  to  take  its  place;  if  not 
a  natural  development  of  it,  at  least  a  higher  and  grander  religion 
based  in  some  way  upon  those  essentials  which  we  must,  perforce, 
accept  from  the  past ;  and  when  we  have  made  this  great  synthetic 
philosophy  of  life,  death,  joy,  and — he  it  remembered — pain 
and  suffering,  in  all  their  aspects,  it  will,  after  all  our  striving, 
be  indistinguishable  from  the  highest  form  of  the  Christian 
religion.  But  it  will  take  us  very  much  longer  to  achieve  than 
if  we  had  been  content  to  accept  and  develop  the  good  w’e  already 
had.  The  question  becomes  a  little  more  serious  when  it  is 
clear  that  our  individual  intellectuals  have  failed  to  do  the  work 
of  natural  development,  failed  to  make  their  greater  synthesis, 
not  because  they  were  too  big  for  their  age,  but  because  their 
age  was  too  big  for  them ;  not  because  they  had  made  new  dis¬ 
coveries,  but  because  they  were  unable  to  bring  the  new  into 
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relation  with  the  old,  unable  to  deal  with  the  multiplicity  of 
things,  overwhelmed  with  details,  drowned  in  analysis.  It  is 
becoming  clearer  every  day  now  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  our  men  of  science,  from  Darwin  downwards, 
were  simply  doing  in  an  intellectual  way  what  the  New  Thought 
sects  are  trying  to  do  in  an  unintellectual  way.  One  has  only 
to  discover  Darw'in’s  attitude  towards  beauty,  music,  and  litera¬ 
ture,  to  suspect  what  tremendous  substances  he  had  dropped 
because  his  hands  were  full  of  beetles.  The  men  of  science  were 
not  exactly  clutching  at  shadows — though  Shakespeare’s  summary 
of  their  universe  as  the  insubstantial  stuff  of  dreams  still  holds 
good  in  the  last  analysis.  They  were,  however,  clutching  at 
small  particular  laws  which  were,  and  are,  of  immediate  value, 
but  are  as  insignificant  as  scraps  of  paper  tossed  into  a  stormy 
sea,  when  compared  with  the  Christianity  of  Dante  or  Milton 
for  example,  from  the  point  of  view:  of  philosophy  and  in  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  universe  as  a  whole,  mental  and 
material,  on  the  meaning  of  existence,  and  on  our  relations  to 
Gfod  and  man. 

We  do  not  destroy  science  because  Darwin  made  a  striking 
contribution  to  it ;  for  science  readjusts  herself  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  still  claims  and  includes  Darwin  as  her  son.  But 
Christianity  is  a  science  that  includes  all  other  sciences.  It  gives 
us  an  incomparably  greater  synthesis  than  any  that  the  secular 
sciences  can  make,  and  it  is  no  more  stationary  than  they.  It 
moves  more  slowly  because  it  is  greater,  and  its  essentials  do 
not  change.  Yet,  even  now,  we  may  catch  up  the  cry  of  Galileo 
and  say  with  profounder  truth.  It  moves!  But  we  must  take  a 
larger  view  of  the  heavens  even  than  Galileo.  Science  may  be 
the  sun  of  truth  ;  but  Christianity  is  the  whole  universe  of  suns 
and  stars,  all-embracing,  and,  though  apparently  so  still, 
sw^eeping  through  the  illimitable  spaces,  without  and  wMthin  us, 
on  her  own  triumphant  way.  Darwin  had  hardly  published  his 
Origin  of  Species  before  his  work  was  assimilated  in  the  vast 
system  of  Christianity,  brought  into  relation  with  it,  into  unity 
with  it,  not  as  evolution  now,  but  as  redemption.  A  few  years 
hence  his  originality  will  be  as  fully  incorporated,  we  had  almost 
said  swallow’ed  up,  in  Christianity,  as  the  astronomical  originality 
of  Galileo.  But  it  is  the  Christians  who  will  be  able  to  cry, 
“7t  mores!”  For  Christianity  accepts,  accepts,  accepts.  She 
demands  greater  tests  than  those  of  secular  science,  but  when 
they  have  been  made  she  makes  her  synthesis.  Her  strength  is 
this — that  her  fundamental  acceptances  arc  simply  those  that  are 
necessary  to  all  men  in  one  form  or  another,  that  her  last 
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entrenchment  is,  indeed,  an  unshakable  rock;  in  short,  that  the 
first  four  words  of  her  Bible  are  these  :  In  the  beginning ,  God. 
Whatever  else  there  may  be  to  accept,  winged  men  in  Mars,  or 
elephants  with  silver  tusks  in  Martaban,  she  has  only  to  bring 
them  into  relation  with  that.  There  is  no  question  as  to  her 
dropping  that  substance,  any  more  than  there  would  be  of  a 
botanist  denying  the  existence  of  the  earth  because  he  had  found 
a  perambulating  flower  upon  it.  In  the  same  way  she  has 
accepted  the  fact  that  there  are  pain  and  suffering  upon  the 
earth,  and  she  has  made  her  synthesis,  taken  pain  and  suffering 
to  the  heart  of  her  God  and  bidden  Him,  too,  to  bear  them,  with 
a  sterner  clarity  of  logic  than  any  defiant  Prometheus.  What 
have  our  pessimists  done?  They  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
pain,  uttered  a  hysterical  cry,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 
Our  individual  habit  at  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  litera¬ 
ture,  is  to  seize  on  a  novel  presentment  of  the  problem  and  jump 
at  an  evasion  of  the  one  little  difficulty  with  cries  of  “give  us  a 
religion  of  pure  beauty  and  joy.”  We  drop  the  substance,  the 
reality,  both  of  our  own  immediate  world  and  of  the  Eternal, 
by  forgetting  to  make  any  synthesis  at  all.  We  lose  sight  of  our 
first  acceptance  amidst  the  multitude  of  details,  and  abandon 
onr  last  entrenchment  to  the  cynic. 

Whole  volumes  that  stand  high  on  the  present-day  roll  of  fame 
are  vitiated  by  this  self-annihilating  habit.  Turn  the  pages  of 
almost  any  of  our  modern  pessimistic  writers,  poets,  and 
novelists,  and  it  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  the  more  nearly  they 
approach  to  greatness  the  more  certain  are  they  to  destroy  the 
value  of  their  work  by  a  fault  which  is  as  inartistic  as  it  is 
illogical ,  for  artistic  form  is  impossible  without  logic ;  and 
harmony — if  not  rhyme — is  impossible  without  reason.  Harmony, 
in  fact,  is  itself  a  subtle  kind  of  orderly  logic,  the  mathematics  of 
beauty.  Again  and  again,  however,  in  writers  of  great  distinction 
at  the  present  day,  one  finds  that  not  only  are  the  great  primary 
and  universal  acceptances  of  mankind  throughout  the  ages  dropped 
at  the  sight  of  a  particular  detail  which  it  was  rather  their  business 
to  bring  into  relation  with  those  acceptances,  but  one  even  finds 
them  dropping  their  own  acceptances.  I  know  not  how  many  of 
them  use  the  name  of  God  when  it  serves  their  dramatic  or 
emotional  moment,  and  forget  that  sudden  acceptance  on  the 
next  page ;  but  T  do  know  that  there  are  far  more  startling  and 
more  serious  logical  somersaults  in  the  literature  of  the  present 
day  than  was  possible  in  any  former  century,  before  we  became 
wealthy  enough  to  forget  our  wealth  and  dream  that  we  are 
paupers.  See  what  play  we  have  made  with  the  pain  and  suffer- 
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ing  of  the  world.  How  we  will  affirm,  nay,  almost  accept  the 
strong  assurance  of  our  fathers  that  our  life  has,  at  any  rate,  a 
meaning,  and  that  if  death  clashes  with  that  meaning,  then  death 
is  not  the  end.  How  we  will  affirm  that  human  life  is  sacred, 
and  in  the  very  next  chapter  how  we  will  drop  that  substantial 
acceptance  because  there  has  been  an  earthquake  in  San 
Francisco,  and  how  we  will  promptly  wail  to  the  stars  that  we 
are  certainly  trapped  in  an  ungoverned  and  meaningless  world, 
and  that  it  is  a  mockery  to  speak  of  the  love  and  justice  of  God. 
Yet,  long  ago,  Pascal  was  able  to  bring  all  these  things  into 
harmonious  relation  with  one  another,  simply  by  accepting  all 
the  factors  and  going  deep  enough.  Christianity,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  has  made  a  synthesis  at  least  wide  enough,  deep  enough, 
and  logical  enough  to  justify  the  God  who  sends  His  rain  upon 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  the  self-sacrificing  God  who  dies  into 
immortality  with  the  meanest  of  His  mortal  creatures.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  deny  explicitly  or  implicitly  the  first  and  most 
important  and  only  essential  factor  of  the  problem — In  the 
beginning,  God.  The  listeners  to  a  symphony  at  least  wait  to 
hear  how  the  musician  brings  his  warring  notes,  his  necessary 
discords,  to  their  harmonious  solution ;  and  Christianity  has,  at 
least,  been  logical  enough  to  say,  for  instance,  that  Death  is  not 
the  end.  We  cry  that  we  do  not  know — then  assume  that  we  do 
actually  know  it  to  be  the  end,  in  exactly  the  fashion  of  the 
pseudo-philosophers  described  above,  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
quite  unjustified  and  illogical  assumption,  we  declare  the  world 
to  be  meaningless,  and  the  Power  behind  it — whose  existence  we 
probably  deny  on  the  next  page — to  be  a  hideous,  grinning 
Mockery  and  a  blood-stained  Jester. 

It  is  not  enough  that  in  the  next  chapter,  at  the  sight  of  a 
sunset,  or  of  some  triumphant  human  accomplishment  as  in 
some  of  Zola’s  novels,  we  should  say  something  else.  Or  if  it 
be  enough  for  us,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it  will  not  be  enough 
for  posterity,  which  wnll  compare  our  self-contradictions  with  the 
harmonious  work  produced  under  the  great  synthetic  system  of  a 
logical,  even  if  human  and  incomplete,  religion  and  philosophy. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  varying  moods,  which  are  legitimate  and 
necessary  enough  in  the  literature  of  any  age.  It  is  the  far  more 
serious  question  of  the  intellectual  integrity,  and  even  of  the  logical 
and  artistic  form  of  our  work.  At  one  moment  we  write  as  vision¬ 
ary  prophets  of  the  absolute  beauty,  and  in  the  next  paragraph  we 
are  prostrate  pessimists  before  a  grinning  skull.  At  one  moment 
Stevenson  tells  us  that  the  artist  is  a  mere  butterfly  of  pleasure. 
At  another  he  describes  the  height  of  art  as  a  solemn  music ! 
Enter  God !  and  “  Ah !  but  you  know  until  a  man  can  write  that 
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‘enter  God,’  he  has  attained  no  art,  none!”  We  all  accept 
Stevenson,  nowadays,  as  one  of  the  most  lovable  writers  of  his 
century;  but  1  wonder  which  of  his  statements  we  are  to  accept, 
and,  if  we  accept  the  latter — which  had  deep  feeling  in  it — why 
we  are  to  accept  it  only  for  the  moment !  If  we  are  to  accept 
the  first  part  of  Pulvis  et  Umbra  and  its  assumptions  of  complete 
agnosticism,  how  are  we  to  allow  him  the  force  of  those  final 
“God  forbids,”  which  imply  such  tremendous  assumptions, 
unless  words  have  no  meaning  at  all,  and  then  I  abandon  the 
quest.  Surely  we  need  a  synthesis,  a  white  light  again.  Our 
optimists  arc  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  sulTering  of  the  world, 
and  bidding  us  worship  Apollo  and  Aphrodite.  Our  pessimists 
are  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  joy  of  the  world  and  bidding  us 
abuse  an  eyeless  Blunderer.  Our  materialists  deny  us  room  for 
the  soul,  and  then  write  a  lyrical  love-chapter  in  which — unless 
words  are  quite  meaningless — they  see  the  angels  of  God  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending.  Our  idealists  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
then  refuse  His  kingdom  in  heaven,  earth,  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  With  the  exception  of  the  very  few  works  in  prose 
which  were  produced  in  some  accord  with  Christianity,  almost 
the  only  prose  creative  work  of  recent  years  which  is  of  a  har¬ 
monious  and  logical  form  throughout,  is  to  be  found  among  books 
that  avoid  the  “solemn  music”  altogether,  books  like  Treasure 
Island,  where  the  author  possesses  himself,  is  at  unity  with 
himself,  and  runs  no  risk  of  floundering  in  deep  waters.  But 
surely  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  condemnation.  For  we  do, 
and  must,  accept  that  test  of  the  solemn  music.  Without  it 
there  is  no  art — no  great  art,  at  any  rate.  It  is  necessary  for 
us  to  have  once  more  that  unifying  view  of  life  the  loss  of  which 
— as  Professor  Caird  says — “has  made  knowledge  a  thing  for 
specialists  who  have  lost  the  sense  of  totality,  the  sense  of  the 
value  of  their  particular  studies  in  relation  to  the  whole ;  it  has 
made  action  feeble  and  w^ayward  by  depriving  men  of  the  con¬ 
viction  that  there  is  any  great  critical  aim  to  be  achieved  by  it.” 

Our  work  in  this  dawning  twentieth  century  will  be  to  find 
that  dominating  critical  position,  to  see  that  we  are  ruled  from 
the  centre,  not  from  the  circumference.  Mere  individualism 
means  the  disintegration  of  modern  civilisation.  We  must  find 
some  principle  of  unity,  and  to  find  it  we  must  make  certain 
fundamental  acceptances  of  a  judgment  that  is  more  than  private 
judgment. 

“To  find  and  maintain  this  central  critical  position,”  says  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  thinkers  in  Germany,  “is  the 
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whole  salvation  of  man,  and  all  social  work  is  without  foundation 
if  it  be  not  inspired  and  directed  from  thence.” 

It  cannot  be  found  by  cutting  ourselves  adrift  from  all  the  past, 
or  by  individualistic  anarchy.  One  of  the  truths  that  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  ought  to  accept,  but  forget  and  drop  in  our  rush  after 
new  gains,  or  are  too  impatient  to  consider  simultaneously  with 
our  new  wealth  and  in  relation  to  it,  is  the  platitude  that  great 
social  and  religious  systems  develop  and  move  more  slowly  than 
the  minds  of  individuals.  They  wait  for  the  weak;  yes,  and 
sometimes,  I  imagine,  for  the  strong,  who  have  a  little  more 
mind  to  “make  up”  than  the  hasty  innovator.  But  that  will 
be  as  true  of  all  great  systems  in  the  year  2000  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  a  reason  either  for  destroying  them, 
together  with  all  other  fixed  standards  and  ideals,  in  favour  of 
polygamy,  for  instance,  and  general  anarchy,  or  for  turning  the 
stony  stare  of  British  philosophy  upon  them.  It  is  rather  a 
reason  for  accepting  them,  accepting  their  long  results  of  good, 
and — as  we  progress — developing  them  with  patience.  We  do 
not  want  an  ungoverned  government,  a  godless  and  meaningless 
world,  pessimistic  tcstheticism ,  free  love,  or  any  of  the  other 
self-contradictory  schemes  which,  if  a  large  part  of  our  recent 
literature  and  drama  means  anything,  it  certainly  does  suggest 
that  we  want.  We  want  a  government,  a  religion,  beauty,  love 
and  the  laws  of  love,  “whose  service  is  perfect  freedom.”  But 
let  us  affirm  once  more  that  the  age  of  a  truth  is  not  its  refuta¬ 
tion,  that  licence  is  not  liberty,  and  that  there  is  no  freedom 
without  certain  submissions.  Nothing  is  more  admirable  than 
the  right  spirit  of  generous  rebellion.  But  at  the  present  day 
it  is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  deceived  by  the  mere 
name  of  “rebellion.”  When  every  schoolgirl  lisps  her  contempt 
of  the  “Early-Victorian  ”  era  and  of  the  “Philistines,”  who  are 
in  a  sudden  and  strange  minority ;  when  a  crowd  of  under¬ 
graduates  assembles  to  hear  Mr.  Shaw  proclaim  that  no  man 
who  looks  upon  Christ  as  the  highest  ideal  is  worth  working 
with ;  when  an  utterance  which  is  at  least  an  unwarrantable 
assault  upon  some  of  the  loftiest  and  noblest  spirits  of  our  times, 
and  something  of  an  insult  to  the  most  sacred  of  our  dead,  is 
made  wdthin  the  time-honoured  w’alls  of  Cambridge  University, 
for  the  edification  doubtless  of  some  of  the  sons  of  those  who 
simply  and  straightforwardly  hold  a  high  faith ;  when — and  I  say 
this  weighing  every  word — some  of  these  men,  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  this  epoch  of  the  Almighty  Jest,  this  tyranny  of  ignoble 
laughter,  may  bo  stabbed  in  the  back  by  so  foul  a  blow,  and  are 
not  healed  by  the  explanation  that  if  a  dog  should  vomit  upon 
their  sacraments  it  is  nothing  but  blague :  when  all  the  intellec- 
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tual  snobs  of  Suburbia  have  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  I 

these  things  lest  you  should  think  them,  too,  “Philistines”  or  | 

“lacking  in  humour,”  it  is  surely  time  for  a  chivalrous  revolt  I 

against  this  conventional  unconventionality,  this  Philistine 
“Artyness” — they  have  coined  the  word  themselves — this  ritual 
of  irreverence,  this  dogmatic  lawlessness,  this  extraordinary  idea 
of  theirs  that  they  are  all  lonely  and  glorious  “rebels.”  The 
lonely  idealists,  the  lonely  rebels,  at  the  present  day,  are  not  to 
be  found  among  the  crowds  of  self-styled  “rebels”  who  drift 
before  every  wind  of  fashion  and  every  puff  of  opinion.  Names 
are  not  the  only  constant  things  in  this  universe.  The  real 
rebels,  in  the  great  and  honourable  sense,  are  to  be  found  ^ 
accepting — to  the  astonishment  of  their  “advanced”  friends, 
and,  from  a  lonely  point  of  view,  a  solitary  height — accepting 
the  gifts  of  their  fathers,  and  sometimes,  not  without  a  need  for 
courage,  kneeling  to  their  fathers’  God.  i 

Alfred  Noyes. 


THE  INVESTITURE  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


The  glamour  of  romance  and  the  mystery  of  Constitutional 
significance  alike  attach  to  the  Investiture  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  is  seldom  realised  that  although  there  have  been 
twenty  bearers  of  the  English  line  of  that  proud  title  and  dignity, 
the  present  Prince  Edward,  the  eighth  of  that  name,  will  be  the 
first  to  receive  Investiture  within  the  borders  of  his  Principality. 
With  no  less  surprise  will  most  people  learn  that  the  very  last 
preceding  function  of  this  kind  was  actually  witnessed  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  before  they  set  out  on  their  adventurous  voyage 
in  the  staunch  little  Mayflower,  to  found  a  New  England  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Two  successors  of  those  stern  religionists,  inheriting 
their  faith,  will  take  a  leading  part  in  the  religious  State  service 
on  the  present  occasion. 

A  ceremonial  which  has  not  taken  place  before  for  nigh  upon 
three  hundred  years  may  well  claim  more  than  passing  notice, 
and  be  considered  as  fully  justifying  the  intense  public  interest 
taken  in  it,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  the  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas.  The  great  State  function  which  will  be  held 
in  Carnarvon  Castle  on  the  thirteenth  of  this  current  month  of 
July,  will,  in  stately  magnificence,  be  second  only  to  that  of  the 
Monarch’s  own  Coronation.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  the 
Investiture  may  be  said  to  surpass  even  the  Coronation.  There 
will  be  assembled  within  the  walls  of  Carnarvon  Castle  over 
eight  thousand  guests  personally  invited  by  the  King.  Among 
them  will  be  the  greatest  nobles,  the  leading  statesmen,  and  the 
most  brilliant  talent  the  Kingdom,  and  indeed,  the  Empire, 
possesses. 

But  Wales  is  essentially  a  democratic  country,  and  the  present 
function  would  be  in  no  true  sense  national  where  the  Princi¬ 
pality  is  concerned,  did  it  not  develop  certain  features  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  people  of  Wales,  but  absent  from  the  Sovereign’s 
Coronation.  Thus,  among  the  King’s  personally  invited  guests 
on  the  present  occasion,  will  be  the  shepherd  of  the  Welsh  hills 
and  the  ploughboy  of  the  Welsh  dales,  the  village  blacksmith, 
and  the  homeliest  knight  of  the  needle.  These  will  return 
straight  from  the  presence  and  companionship  of  Royalty  to  the 
pursuit  of  their  humble  daily  toil. 

That  this  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  may  be  demonstrated  by 
three  concrete  instances,  which,  so  far  from  being  in  any  sense 
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invidious  selections,  might  easily  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 
Prominent  in  the  Prince’s  personal  retinue,  and  as  a  matter  of 
right,  will  be  the  Venerable  the  Archdruid  of  Wales — as  were 
his  predecessors  in  that  high  office  on  similar  occasions  two 
thousand  years  ago.  The  hands  of  this  modern  representative  of 
what  is  certainly  the  most  ancient  university  the  world  knows 
to-day  still  bear  signs  of  his  having  worked  “on  the  face  of  the 
coal  ’’  in  the  deep  mines  of  Glamorganshire.  One  of  the  two 
ecclesiastics  selected  to  perform  rites  which  at  the  Coronation  are 
discharged  by  the  Primate  of  all  England,  is  a  Dissenting  pastor 
who,  in  his  youth,  worked  “at  case,”  first  on  wage  for  his 
employer,  later  for  himself,  transferring  his  burning  thoughts  to 
type  without  the  intervention  of  a  manuscript.  At  the  historic 
Water  Gate  of  the  Castle  facing  the  Menai  Straits,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  Eoyal  parents  will  be  ceremoniously  received  by 
one  that  owes  his  all  to  the  humble  village  shoemaker  who 
fathered  his  widowed  sister’s  orphaned  boy,  and  himself  mastered 
his  French  grammar  to  the  running  accompaniment  of  his  lap- 
stone  blows,  that  be  might  the  better  assist  his  brilliant  little 
nephew  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  ladder  on  which,  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  boy  to-day  stands  so  high. 

The  whole  surroundings  and  environments  are  redolent  of 
romance,  the  stately  Castle  itself  not  the  least  so.  Tn  its  present 
outward  form  it  has  existed  for  six  himdrc'd  years ;  but  for  twice 
as  many  centuries  before  that  it  had  been  the  scene  of  recurrent 
strife,  the  objective  of  repeated  invasions  by  land  and  sea.  The 
story  of  the  district  has  never  yet  been  written,  and  possibly 
never  will  be.  The  enlightened  research  of  trained  scholarship 
wdthin  recent  years  has,  however,  done  somewhat  to  clear  the 
enveloping  mists  with  which  the  recordless  centuries  had  en¬ 
shrouded  its  past  history.  This  has  revealed  that  long  before 
Ca?sar  set  foot  upon  the  shores  of  the  White  Island,  its  every 
headland  along  the  North  Wales  coast  was  occupied  by  what  to 
the  military  engines  of  that  day  must  have  been  impregnable 
cities.  These  were  so  systematically  grouped  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  invader  at  Chester  could  be  signalled  to  Carnarvon, 
and  thence  along  the  western  coast,  with  a  promptness  that,  in  a 
sense,  anticipated  the  wireless  telegraphy  of  to-day.  One  of 
these  ancient  strongholds,  now  only  a  short  hour’s  journey  from 
the  scene  of  the  present  Investiture,  has  only  within  the  past 
year  or  two  begun  to  whisper  the  secret  of  untold  silent  centuries 
to  the  trained  antiquarian  ear.  The  very  existence  of  this,  the 
largest  fortified  camp  in  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  was 
unsuspected  :  its  name  has  never  been  mentioned  in  the  most 
ancient  records  ;  and  yet  local  tradition  handed  down  from  genera- 
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tioii  to  generation  a  somewhat  disjointed  story  of  its  long-vanished 
greatness. 

A  short  hundred  yards  higher  up  the  river  on  whose  confluence 
Carnarvon  Castle  stands,  showed  once  the  ancient  wharves 
whereon  the  adventurous  Phoenician  traders  landed  their  goods 
long  before  Julius  Caesar  stumbled  on  the  sands  of  Deal.  And 
when  Ostorius  had  made  his  bold  and  successful  march  through 
an  unknown  country  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  sea,  he 
was  as  quick  as  was  the  warrior  King  Edward  of  the  Longshanks 
twelve  centuries  later,  to  recognise  the  strategic  value  of  the  spot. 
And  there  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  which,  from  that  day 
to  this,  has  figured  more  prominently  than  any  other  in  the 
recorded  history  of  the  Principality. 

This  ancient  city  of  Segontium  became  the  centre  of  Homan 
activity  and  civilisation  in  North  Wales.  More  than  one  Emperor 
visited  it.  One,  and  he  not  the  least  celebrated,  Constantine  the 
Great,  is  believed  to  have  been  born  and  to  have  died  there.  His 
uncle,  St.  Publicus,  founded  the  parish  church  still  called  by  his 
name.  An  old  MS.,  dating  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  states 
that  Edward  I.,  while  building  Carnarvon  Castle,  had  the  bones 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  “removed  to  the  new  church.”  That 
“new  church,”  now  the  oldest  place  of  worship  in  the  town, 
occupies  one  of  the  towers  which  strengthen  and  command  the 
town  walls  as  originally  designed  by  Edward’s  great  architect, 
Henry  de  Elreton.  During  certain  recent  structural  alterations 
in  the  building,  the  remains  of  a  body,  in  a  long-forgotten  and 
unsuspected  but  carefully  constructed  grave  within  this  ancient 
church,  were  discovered.  Both  the  ancient  tradition  and  the 
MS.  were  recalled  to  mind.  There  thus  exists  the  possibility  that 
when  the  Prince  visits  Carnarvon  for  his  Investiture,  he  may 
stand  upon  the  very  spot  w'here  still  lie  the  bones  of  the  great 
buhvark  of  Early  British  and,  indeed,  of  European  Christianity. 

Antoninus  visited  the  old  Segontium.  Nennius  gravely  assures 
us  that  the  Emperor  “sowed  on  the  pavement  of  Segontium  three 
seeds  of  gold,  of  silver  and  of  brass,  that  no  poor  person  might 
ever  be  found  there.”  For  centuries  the  charm  worked ;  until 
far  in  the  Middle  Ages  Carnarvon  was  the  richest  and  busiest 
city  in  the  land,  sharing  wuth  Carmarthen  in  the  south  prac¬ 
tically  the  whole  of  the  seaward  trade  of  the  Principality,  and 
far  surpassing  its  rival  in  Royal  dignity  and  splendour.  Since 
then,  however,  it  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  For  generations 
•its  local  industries  have  been  an  ever  diminishing  quantity. 
The  riveter’s  hammer  on  the  iron-  and  steel-built  ships  of  the 
Clyde  and  the  Tees  sounded  the  knell  of  almost  the  last  of  its 
once  flourishing  trades.  Still,  there  is  a  vigour  and  a  vitality 
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in  the  people  which  makes  it  dangerous  to  prophesy.  Time  and 
again  has  Carnarvon  been  razed  to  the  ground  and  reduced  to 
ashes,  only,  however,  to  re-appear,  Phoenix-like,  purified  and 
strengthened  by  the  fire.  Take  the  question  of  language  alone. 
The  Poman  conquerors  of  two  thousand  years  ago  held  the 
country  for  four  centuries  and  imposed  their  language  upon  the 
inhabitants.  The  Norman  kings  and  barons  of  England  in  turn 
repeated  the  experiment.  And  what  has  been  the  net  result? 
The  Latin  tongue  in  which  Ostorius  directed  his  legions  has  for 
centuries  been  dead  ;  the  Norman-French  in  which  Edward  I. 
issued  his  commands,  and  Henry  IV.  fulminated  his  repressive 
legislation,  is  also  forgotten.  But  the  people  of  Carnarvon  to-day 
still  use  in  home,  and  church,  and  market  the  language  their 
forefathers  employed  when  replying  to  Norman  threats  and 
Eoman  persuasions.  The  Welsh  language  as  spoken  in 
Carnarvon  in  this  twentieth  century  bears  a  closer  resemblance 
to  that  of  Caractacus  before  he  was  taken  a  prisoner  in  chains 
to  Rome,  than  does  the  English  spoken  in  London  to  that  in 
which  Chaucer  wrote.  It  is  indeed  a  graceful  compliment  that 
Royalty  pays  to  the  traditions  of  this  ancient  race ,  that  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  British  throne  should,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Investiture  as  Prince  of  Wales,  address  his  subjects  in  their 
native  tongue,  which  has  survived  through  so  many  centuries 
of  futile  attempts  at  its  suppression,  and  to  which  to-day  they 
are  as  fondly  attached  as  ever. 

So  far  as  the  fortunes  of  war  are  concerned,  the  town  of 
Carnarvon  necessarily  participated  in  largo  measure  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Castle,  both  Roman  and  Norman  :  with  this 
qualification,  however,  that  while  the  Castle  was  generally 
occupied  by  a  hostile  garrison,  the  town  ever  manifested 
Nationalist  sympathies.  And  with  regard  to  both  town  and 
Castle,  history  has  shown  a  strange  tendency  to  repeat  itself. 
Suetonius,  following  Ostorius,  strengthened  the  ancient  Segon- 
tium,  leaving  it  in  the  charge  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  a  sufficient 
garrison.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  great  Roman  general  gone 
too  far  to  be  recalled ,  than  the  natives  rushed  the  citadel ,  putting 
every  man  therein  to  the  sword.  So  with  the  Norman  invader. 
Edward  left  his  Castle  in  the  charge  of  Sir  Roger  de  Puleston  and 
an  English  garrison.  With  the  connivance  of  the  townspeople, 
Madoc,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  last  of  the  Welsh  Princes,  taking 
advantage  of  the  revelries  of  a  fair  day ,  rushed  the  Castle,  captured 
the  garrison,  and  hanged  the  unfortunate  governor  from  his  own 
doorpost  in  Palace  Street,  wdthin  bowshot  of  the  Castle  he  had 
failed  to  keep.  In  our  own  days  a  lineal  descendant  of  this 
ill-fated  Constable  met  with  a  fate  as  like  to  that  of  his  pre- 
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decessor  and  ancestor  as  modern  customs  permit.  Sir  John 
Puleston  tw'enty  years  ago  was  appointed  Constable  of  the  Castle, 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  generally  believed,  of  winning  back  the 
town  to  its  traditional  Conservative  allegiance,  from  which  it  had 
been  decoyed  by  the  silver-tongued  eloquence  of  a  little  country 
solicitor  hailing  from  Criccieth.  Sir  John  Puleston  had  never 
before  experienced  reverse  at  the  polls.  But  in  1892,  his  Con- 
stableship  of  the  Castle  notwithstanding,  he  suffered  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  his  Nationalist  opponent.  Vae  Victis,  and  to  the 
victor  the  spoils.  In  the  days  of  chivalry  the  victorious  knight 
claimed  the  armour  of  his  defeated  opponent — and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  secured  for  himself  the  reversion  of  the  Constableship  of 
Carnarvon  Castle. 

Between  the  departure  of  the  Boman  and  the  semi-permanent 
occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Normans,  Carnarvon  touched  the 
zenith  of  its  national  grandeur.  The  Boyal  Court  of  the  Princes 
of  North  Wales  alternated  between  Carnarvon  and  Aberffraw,  in 
Anglesey.  Here  in  kingly  state  ruled  Cadwallon  the  Lion,  and 
Khodri  the  Great.  To  the  Court  at  Carnarvon  w'ore  the  Princes 
of  Northumbria  sent  for  their  military  training.  Here  Gruffydd 
ap  Llywelyn — from  whoso  grandfather  Seisyll  is  descended  the 
great  Cecil  family — gathered  the  forces  with  which  he  defeated 
the  powerful  levies  of  the  Haxon  Harold.  Here,  too,  was  raised 
the  banner  of  that  incomparable  warrior.  Prince  Owen  Gwynedd, 
of  whom  Gray  wrote  :  — 

“  Owen’s  j)raisc  demands  my  son", 

Owen  swift  and  Owen  stron<»; 

Fairest  flower  of  Roderick’s  stem, 

Gwynedd’s  shield  and  Britain’s  f^em.” 

On  land  and  sea  alike  this  Prince  Owen  made  for  himself  a 
name  and  a  reputation  of  which  Welsh  bards  never  tire  to  sing, 
but  of  whose  deeds  of  might  and  valour  English  historians  have 
ever  taken  far  too  little  cognisance.  At  the  Welsh  Pass  of 
'rhermopyUc,  near  Abergele,  he  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Anglo-Norman  armies  that  ever  essayed 
the  invasion  of  Wales.  On  the  green  waters  of  the  Menai  which 
washed  the  w'alls  of  his  palace  at  Carnarvon,  he  won  the  greatest 
naval  victory  known  to  history  in  the  Middle  Ages,  defeating  the 
combined  fleets  of  Irish,  Danish,  and  Norman  sea-rovers.  Gray 
thus  summarises  that  notable  event  :  — 

“  Checked  by  the  torrent  tide  of  olood, 

Backward  Menai  rolls  its  flood; 

While,  heaped  the  hero’s  feet  around. 

Prostrate  warriors  gnaw  the  ground.” 

H  2 
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An  older  poet  than  Gray,  albeit  a  Welsh  bard,  presents  the 
same  picture  in  these  words  :  — 

“  Tlie  crimson  flood  of  warriors’  gore 
O’erflowed  old  Menai’s  sanguined  shore; 

And  rippling  streams  from  side  to  side, 

Swelled  high  with  blood  the  briny  tide.” 

This  was  the  site  selected  by  Edward  I.  for  the  great  citadel 
intended  to  complete  the  domination  of  the  Norman  in  North 
Wales ;  these  the  people  that  citadel  was  to  subjugate.  He 
recognised  the  magnitude  of  the  task  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
precautions  he  took  to  ensure  its  successful  completion.  He  built, 
or  rebuilt,  the  great  chain  of  castles,  extending  from  Conway  on 
the  north  to  Harlech  in  the  south,  and  of  which  that  of  Carnarvon 
was  the  king  and  key,  surrounding  thus  with  citadels  the  whole 
realm  of  Snowdonia,  whose  virgin  independence  no  Saxon  or 
Norman  invader  had  ever  deflowered.  That  his  own  mastery 
thereof  was  more  nominal  than  real,  Madoc’s  outbreak  already 
referred  to  goes  to  show.  Edward’s  rule  had  then  been  pre¬ 
sumably  firmly  established  at  Carnarvon  for  nearly  ten  years. 
Yet  so  inflammable  were  the  people,  so  ardent  their  patriotism, 
that  Madoc’s  revolt  swept  a  literal  wave  of  fire  from  Carnarvon 
to  the  walls  of  Denbigh  Castle,  where  the  English  forces,  hastily 
gathered  by  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  of  Lincoln,  suffered 
disastrous  defeat.  Edward,  alarmed  at  the  suddenness  and  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  outbreak,  supported,  as  it  was,  by  simultaneous 
outbreaks  under  Maelgwn  at  Pembroke  and  Morgan  in  Glamorgan, 
leaving  the  quenching  of  the  fires  of  insurrection  in  South  Wales 
to  his  subordinates,  and  rightly  appreciating  that  the  real  key  of 
the  situation  was  Carnarvon,  hastened  to  assume  command  in 
person  in  North  Wales.  Even  then  he  underestimated  the 
strength  of  the  forces  opposed  to  him,  and  when  approaching 
Carnarvon  was  compelled  to  beat  a  hurried  retreat,  only  saving 
himself,  indeed,  from  overwhelming  disaster  by  seeking  refuge 
behind  the  frowning  walls  of  Conway  Castle,  where  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  a  second, 
and  this  time  successful,  attempt  to  regain  possession  of 
Carnarvon. 

The  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendowcr  in  the  days  of  Henry  IV., 
after  the  country  had  been  subjected  to  Norman  rule  for  over  a 
century,  proved  an  even  more  serious  matter.  Justice  has  never 
yet  been  done  to  the  capacity,  the  personal  prowess,  or  the  military 
skill  of  this  the  national  hero  par  excellence  of  Wales.  Glendower 
was  one  of  the  most  cultured  men  and  ablest  knights  of  the 
period,  enjoying,  indeed,  before  his  insurrection,  a  European 
reputation.  He  had  ridden  side  by  side  with  Bolingbroke  at  the 
great  tournament  of  Calais,  had  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
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him  against  the  sea  pirates  at  Tunis ;  he  had  crossed  swords  with 
the  infidel  Turk  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  with  the  red- 
bearded  Germans  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  And  when,  by 
the  grasping  greed  of  De  Grey  of  Ruthin  and  the  fatal  repressive 
legislation  favoured  by  Henry  IV.,  Glendower  was  driven  into 
open  rebellion,  he  maintained  and  fully  justified  this  European 
reputation.  He  was  actually  crowned  Prince  of  Wales  at 
•4  Machynlleth  in  1403 ;  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Kings  of 

1  France  and  of  Scotland  ;  secured  the  adhesion  of  the  Irish  Chiefs  ; 

won  both  Mortimer  and  Percy  from  their  allegiance  to  the  English 
Crown,  worn  though  it  was  by  their  own  blood  relation  ;  joined 
in  the  successful  challenge  of  the  Papal  succession  at  Rome — in 
a  word,  proved  himself  as  skilled  in  the  art  of  diplomacy  as  in 
the  science  of  war.  How  the  course  of  European  history  might 
have  been  changed  had  not  Henry  of  Monmouth,  the  victor  of 
Agincourt,  been  both  wiser  and  abler  than  his  father  in  the 
handling  of  Welsh  affairs,  one  can  now  only  surmise. 

The  Welsh  nobles  with  whom  Edward  I.  had  to  deal  after 
the  death  of  Llewelyn,  so  far  from  being  the  bare-legged,  half¬ 
savage  brigands,  or  at  best  cruel  guerilla  chiefs,  which  popular 
imagination  generally  paints  them,  not  infrequently  ruffled  it  with 
the  best  at  the  English  Court,  and  had  done  so  for  generations 
previously.  In  the  Roll  of  Accounts  of  John  de  Crumbewell, 
Constable  of  the  Towner,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  will  be 
found  references  to  expenditure  on  account  of  the  locality  known 
as  Petit  Wales.  Here  was  “the  King’s  tenement,  without  the 
Tower  Gate,”  and  this  “King’s  tenement”  in  its  day  consisted 
of  grand  stone  mansions,  testifying  to  the  ancient  splendour  of 
the  locality.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  “King’s  tenement”  in 
“Petit  Wales  without  the  Tower  Gate  ”  was  the  lodging  appointed 
by  English  Royalty  for  the  suitable  accommodation  of  the  Welsh 
Princes  when  they  visited  London — precisely  the  same,  in  fact, 
as  the  Kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be  lodged  “betwixt  Charing  Cross 
and  Whitehall,  and  likewise  called  ‘Scotland.’”  A  further 
analogous  instance  is  found  in  “Little  Britain,”  outside  Alders- 
gate,  “where  the  Earls  of  Bretagne  were  lodged.” 

This,  however,  only  by  the  way,  to  show  the  real  character 
and  class  of  the  people  with  whom  Edward  had  to  do,  and  brings 
us  to  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  first  “creation”  of  an 
English  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  subsequent  “Investiture.” 

Edward  had  to  reckon  with  a  martial  race,  jealous  of  their 
independence,  proud  of  their  nationality,  and  largely  swayed  by 
sentiment.  They  had  never  recognised  the  authority  of  England. 
Such  homage  and  tribute  as  had  ever  been  paid  had  been  personal 
to  the  King  of  England  and  through  their  own  native  Princes. 
Thus  Sir  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr,  called  in  the  Domesday  Survey, 
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“Riset,”  is  there  shown  to  have  paid  a  rental  of  £-10  for 
“Sndwalia,”  and  Robert  of  Rhiiddlan  a  similar  snm  for 
“Nortwalia.”  Eighty  pounds  cannot  be  considered  an  excessive 
snm  to  pay  for  the  whole  Principality,  even  in  those  days  when 
money  was  worth  ten  times  what  it  is  now.  Contrast  it  with  the 
10,000  marks  which  Owen  Glyndwr  claimed  and  Henry  IV. 
readily  paid  as  ransom  for  Reginald  de  Grey. 

Whatever  nominal  homage  they  individually  paid  to  Edward  I., 
the  Welsh  chieftains  made  it  clear  that  it  was  personal  to  him 
alone.  While  he  remained  in  person  in  Wales,  everything  went 
well ;  no  sooner  did  he  cross  the  Dee  on  his  way  back  than  all 
was  ill  once  more.  The  hanging  of  Sir  Roger  Pnleston  indicated 
the  measure  of  their  respect  for  those  whom  the  King  left  to 
“govern”  them  in  his  ab.sence.  Edward  was  forced  to  realise 
that  they  would  and  could  only  be  governed  by  their  own  Prince. 
Him  they  obeyed,  not  because  he  was  King  of  England,  but 
because  he  claimed  to  be  de  jure  and  was  dc  facto  Prince  of 
Wales.  Every  suggestion  that  they  should  accept  an  English- 
born  Prince  was  resolutely  I’ejected.  Thus  was  he  driven  to  offer 
them  his  own  son  as  their  Prince,  ho  to  do  personal  homage  to 
the  King  for  the  Principality,  which  he  would  be  allowed  to 
“govern  for  the  King.”  And  here  Edward  paid  as  due  regard 
for  Welsh  sensibilities  and  sentiment  in  providing  them  with  a 
native-born  Prince,  as  King  George  V.  is  now  doing  by  performing 
the  act  of  Investiture  in  Carnarvon,  and  teaching  his  son  to 
address  his  Welsh  subjects  in  their  own  ancient  tongue.  This 
much  may  be  admitted  without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the 
truth  or  otherwise  of  the  cherished  tradition  that  Edward 
promised  them  they  should  be  governed  by  a  Prince  born  in 
Wales,  of  irreproachable  life,  and  who  at  the  time  of  his  appoint¬ 
ment  should  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  English.  But  the  offer 
of  his  own  son,  born  in  their  midst,  to  he  their  Prince,  who 
would  acknowledge  no  superior  but  the  King,  was  a  masterstroke 
of  policy  appealing  strongly  to  their  most  cherished  sentiments. 
To  give  effect  to  this  offer,  however,  his  beloved  Queen  Eleanor 
was  compelled  to  risk  the  tiring,  and  to  her  in  her  then  condition, 
dangerous  journey  from  London  to  Carnarvon  in  the  depths  of  a 
rigorous  winter.  She  joined  her  husband  at  Rhnddlan,  the 
remainder  of  the  journey  to  Carnarvon,  with  greater  ease  to  her, 
being  made  by  water. 

But  why  should  the  journey  to  Carnarvon  have  been  under¬ 
taken  at  all?  Rhnddlan  was  as  much  Wales  as  was  Carnarvon — 
and  a  very  much  safer  Wales.  The  great  Castle  was  then  only  in 
course  of  construction.  Hundreds  of  workmen  were  engaged  upon 
it,  and  had  to  be  guarded  by  quite  as  many  soldiers  while  they 
worked.  Why,  then,  should  Queen  Eleanor  be  sent  there  in 
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preference  to  remaining  at  Bhiiddlan  ?  The  answer  is  again  to  be 
found  in  Edward’s  policy  of  full  regard  for  Welsh  sentiment — and 
partly,  perhaps,  to  his  Queen’s  superstition.  Carnarvon,  as  has 
been  shown,  had  for  centuries  been  the  seat  of  Welsh  princely 
power.  Thence  had  Llewelyn  the  Great  issued  his  edicts. 
Thither  had  come  great  Saxon  Princes  to  the  Welsh  Court.  There, 
of  all  localities,  was  the  most  fitting  birthplace  for  the  new  Prince 
of  Wales  if  he  was  to  command  the  allegiance  of  these  fiery 
chieftains.  Thither,  therefore,  Eleanor  was  despatched. 

The  companion  tradition  that  the  young  Prince  was  born  in  the 
Eagle’s  Tower,  or  even  anywhere  in  the  Castle,  may  be  safely 
dismissed.  The  Eagles’  Tower  was  not  then  built.  The  Castle 
itself  was  only  in  course  of  construction,  the  noise  and  turmoil  of 
the  work,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  accommodation,  render¬ 
ing  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  it  should  have  been 
selected  as  the  place  for  the  Queen’s  accouchement.  But  within 
a  couple  of  bowshots  of  the  Castle,  in  the  best  defended  part 
of  the  Town  Walls,  in  full  sight  of  the  citadel  and  of  what  was 
then  intended,  and  afterwards  grew,  to  be  the  Eagles’  Tower, 
while  at  the  same  time  fn'e  from  the  ceaseless  sound  and  bustle 
of  constant  labour,  stood  St.  Mary’s  Church,  with  a  suite  of 
apartments  attached  fit  for  a  king’s  residence — as  kings  were  wont 
to  regard  fitness  in  that  day.  And  here  the  Queen’s  superstitious 
belief  came  into  play.  It  is  said  that  the  church  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  older  Al)hey,  where  Helena,  the  British  Princess  and 
Boman  Empress,  gave  birth  to  Constantine  the  Great.  Here  had 
been  discovered  the  grave  and  body  of  that  great  Emperor,  whose 
bones  Edward  himself  had  seen  removed  to  “the  new  church” 
for  reburial.  What  more  fitting  than  that  Queen  Eleanor  should 
choose  as  the  place  of  her  accouchement  so  venerated  and 
auspicious  a  spot? 

If  these  various  facts  be  harmonised,  we  find  the  key  to  the 
Investiture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Carnarvon  in  this  year  of 
grace  a.d.  1911.  Edward  I.  in  the  Statute  of  Bhuddlan  set  up 
a  new  reqime,  recognised  some  of  the  old  laws  and  customs  of 
the  people,  gave  them  a  Prince  instead  of  the  one  he  had  slain, 
this  Prince  horn  among  them  and  in  his  defenceless  condition 
appealing  to  them,  but  who  thereafter  was  to  govern  and  defend 
them  and  their  country,  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  King  alone. 
Surely  never  has  there  been  a  more  skilled  grafting  of  the  new 
upon  the  old,  the  restoration  of  the  functionary  powers  of  the 
cherished  past  in  a  new  ord(n’  apjiealing  powerfully  to  national 
sentiment. 

The  Princedom  was  never  int('nded  to  he  a  mere  empty  title 
— rather  an  office,  not  only  of  dignity,  hut  of  power  and  emolu- 
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ment.  The  title,  not  being  inherited  bj'  Edward  of  Carnarvon, 
but  created  by  his  father,  was  not  to  be  inheritable  after  him — 
each  new  Prince  requiring  a  new  creation.  Finally,  and  to  the 
Welsh  mind  of  those  days  a  matter  of  supreme  importance,  the 
Principality  was  not  to  be  subject  to  England,  although  its  Prince 
was  to  be  subject  to  England’s  King — a  fact  involving  a  distinc¬ 
tion  with  a  difference  as  will  shortly  be  seen. 

All  the  Letters  Patent  ever  issued  recognise  in  more  or  less 
direct  a  form  the  first  of  these  three  great  principles,  viz.,  that 
the  creation  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  is  an  act  intended  to  confer 
the  right  to  govern,  and  to  carry  with  it  a  princely  revenue.  The 
Letters  Patent  of  Henry  VI.  expressly  declare  that  his  son 
Edward  is  created  Prince  of  Wales  “that  he  may  therein  in 
governing  rule,  and  in  ruling  direct  and  defend.”  The  Prince 
when  thirteen  years  of  age  was  sent  down  to  Ludlow  “to  preside 
over  the  adjacent  Principality  and  to  keep  the  Welsh  in  sub¬ 
mission.”  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VTT.,  was  similarly 
commissioned  to  “govern”  Wales  at  and  from  Ludlow  Castle; 
as  was  also  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  ETenry  VITT. — the  solitary 
instance  of  the  creation  of  a  Princess  of  Wales  in  her  own  right. 
Coming  down  to  our  own  days,  the  Letters  Patent  of  the  late 
Queen  Victoria  creating  the  late  King  Edward  VII.  Prince 
of  Wales,  also  expressly  declare  him  to  be  so  created  “that  he 
may  preside  there  and  may  direct  and  defend  those  parts.”  That 
the  Prince  and  late  King  was  then  only  a  few  days’  old,  detracts 
nothing  from  the  meaning  of  the  words,  however  much  that 
meaning  may  have  been  disregarded  in  actual  practice.  Nor, 
indeed,  has  it  been  entirely  disregarded.  In  no  sphere  are  Welsh 
national  activities  to-day  more  vigorous  or  demonstrative  than 
in  that  of  education.  The  Princes  of  Wales  for  two  generations 
have  in  turn  been  each  “Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wales,” 
and  on  succeeding  to  the  Crown  each  has  become  “Protector” 
of  that  institution.  Having  regard  to  the  past  history  of  the 
English  Princes  of  Wales,  and  the  express  wording  still  retained 
in  the  Letters  Patent  creating  them,  an  interesting  possibility 
suggests  itself,  and  is,  indeed,  already  being  discussed,  though 
with  more  or  less  bated  breath.  The  kingdom  is  on  the  eve  of 
great  Constitutional  changes.  How  these  may  affect  the  separate 
nationalities  and  their  inter-relationships  is  not  for  me  here  to 
discuss.  But,  so  far  as  the  Principality  is  concerned,  it  is  already 
being  suggested  that  the  reversion  to  the  custom  prevailing  down 
to  Tudor  times,  for  the  Prince  to  preside  over  the  Council  of 
Wales  and  the  Marches,  may  present  a  solution  which,  while 
minimising  objection,  would  appeal  in  very  special  manner  to 
both  the  pride  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Welsh  people. 

Down  to  Tudor  days,  too,  the  creation  of  a  Prince  of  Wales 
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carried  with  it  a  fixed  revenue,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
strictly  accurate  to  say,  clearly  defined  sources  of  revenue.  In 
the  case  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince  these  amounted  to 
£5,986  7s.  9d.,  after  deducting  the  salaries  of  the  judges.  His 
income  may  be  roughly  computed  as  equivalent  to  £60,000  in  our 
days.  The  practice  of  making  this  grant  prevailed  down  to 
the  creation  of  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  VIII.),  when,  for  reasons 
which  become  apparent  below,  it  was  discontinued  and  has  never 
since  been  revived. 

The  next  point  raised  by  Edward  of  Carnarvon’s  “creation,” 
and  which  has  served  as  a  precedent  for  all  subsequent  creations, 
is  that  the  title  and  dignity  of  the  Principality  are  not  inheritable, 
hut  demand  a  new  creation  for  each  new  holder  of  the  title.  The 
heir-ajiparent  does  not,  therefore,  “succeed”  to  the  Principality, 
as  he  docs,  for  instance,  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  or  to  the  Lord- 
ship  of  the  Isles.  Nor  does  the  title  lapse  when  its  bearer  succeeds 
to  the  Crown — though  it  necessarily  merges  in  the  higher  title 
of  King.  Thus  the  last  Prince  (King  George  V.)  was  both  King 
of  England  and  Prince  of  Wales  from  the  date  of  his  father’s 
death  to  June  23rd,  1910,  when  he  created  his  own  son  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  thus  divesting  himself  of  that  dignity. 

The  third,  and,  in  a  sense,  most  important  of  the  principles 
established  by  Edward  I.  in  the  functionary  restitution  he 
effected  when  creating  his  son  Prince  of  Wales,  is  that  the  act 
is  one  purely  personal  to  the  Sovereign,  that  his  discretion  in  the 
matter,  so  far  from  being  limited  by  either  Constitution  or  Parlia¬ 
ment,  is  absolutely  unrestricted.  The  Prince  governing  Wales 
was  thus  responsible  for  that  government  to  none  but  the  King 
in  person.  At  one  time  this  threatened  to  become  a  thorny 
Constitutional  question.  The  earlier  creations,  it  is  true,  are 
said  to  have  been  made  with  the  “  assent  ”  of  the  Lords  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  But  when  Parliament,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III., 
claimed  the  right  of  assent — which  necessarily  implied  also  the 
right  to  dissent — they  were  promptly  given  to  understand  that 
the  right  rested  absolutely  with  the  King  in  person,  and  with 
him  alone.  The  only  recorded  attempt  to  depart  from  this  custom 
is  that  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  who  “proclaimed”  himself 
Prince  of  Wales  as  heir  to  Richard  II.  The  cases  of  the  Old 
and  the  Young  Pretender  present  somewhat  analogous,  though 
not  identical,  instances  with  this. 

It  follows  that  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  possesses  no 
prescriptive  right  to  the  Principality.  Once  vested  with  the 
Principality,  how’ever,  he  possesses  a  prescriptive  right  to  the 
Garter — a  fact  which  appears  to  have  been  very  generally  over¬ 
looked  when  recording  the  “Installation”  of  the  present  Prince 
as  Knight  of  the  Garter  last  month.  It  is  usage  alone  which 
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has  made  the  heir-apparent  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  this  usage  has 
not  always  been  observed — Mary  Tudor,  for  instance,  being 
created  Princess  of  Wales,  while  her  brother,  Edward  VI.,  never 
bore  the  title.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  the  Constitution  or 
the  law  requiring  the  Sovereign  to  limit  his  choice  to  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Family  at  all,  or  even  to  appoint  anyone  should  he 
not  see  fit  to  do  so. 

A  matter  that  invites  comment  is  the  fact  that  it  was  left  to  a 
Welsh  King  of  England  to  put  an  end  to  the  Constitutional  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Principality.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Union  in  1535,  homage  had  been  paid,  not  to  the  King,  but  to 
the  Prince.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  always  granted  a  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  title  in  a 
manner  befitting  its  historic  dignity.  Roth  customs  ceased  from 
that  date.  The  Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Wales  at  Tjiidlow, 
however,  was  continued  for  some  time  longer.  Rut  with  tin* 
disappearance  of  that  body,  and  the  abolition  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century  of  a  separate  Judicature  for  Wales,  the  last  traces 
of  constitutionally  recognised  separate  national  rights  for  the 
Principality  would  seem  to  have  been  obliterated. 

Now  it  would  appear  as  though  we  were  again  slowly  drifting 
in  the  direction  of  another  functionary  restitution.  The  passing 
of  separate  legislation,  and  the  creation  of  separate  Departments 
of  State  for  the  Principality,  arc  in  a  sense  now  punctuated  by 
the  revival,  after  having  been  in  abeyance  for  three  centuries,  of 
this  ancient  and  ceremonious  State  function — the  public  Investi¬ 
ture  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Some  of  its  notable  features  deserve  further  and  fuller  con¬ 
sideration.  For  the  first  time  on  record  this  great  and  impressive 
ceremonial,  so  significant  in  all  its  symbolism,  will  take  place  in 
tbe  Principality.  For  the  second  time  in  history  will  there  be 
a  public  presentation  of  the  Prince  by  the  Sovereign  to  the  people. 
For  the  first  time  will  an  English  Prince  on  the  occasion  of  his 
Investiture  address  his  subjects  in  their  native  tongue.  For  the 
first  time,  too,  will  an  English  Prince  of  Wales  bear  on  his 
escutcheon  the  arms  of  the  last  recognised  native  ruler  of  the 
Principality. 

For  the  first  time,  too,  those  selected  for  the  honour  of  being 
the  Prince’s  personal  attendants  in  the  purely  ceremonial  part 
of  the  Investiture  are,  without  exception,  Welsh  peers,  of  Welsh 
title,  lineage,  and  estate.  On  no  previous  recorded  occasion  was 
any  nobleman  directly  associated  with  the  Principality  ever  so 
honoured. 

These  things  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  without  significance — 
though  it  demands  both  initiation  and  intuition  rightly  to 
interpret  their  meaning.  Reriah  Gwynfe  Evans. 
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The  British  Section  of  the  International  Fine  Arts  Exhibition, 
to  the  study  of  which  these  pages  arc  designed  to  serve  as 
introduction,  may  claim  to  possess  one  or  two  features  of  excep¬ 
tional  interest.  It  is  the  first  time  that  in  any  exhibition  held 
outside  the  British  Isles  a  serious  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
illustrate  the  progressive  movement  of  the  English  school  of 
painting.  The  works  of  English  painters  have  time  and  again 
been  shown  in  the  different  capitals  of  Europe,  and  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  allege  that  the  masters  w’hosc  achievements  we 
prize  are  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  shore ;  hut 
the  present  occasion  is  the  first  wherein  a  serious  and  successful 
experiment  has  been  made  to  render  the  chosen  examples  of  the 
art  of  the  past  truly  representative  of  the  birth  and  growth  of 
modern  art  in  England,  and  of  the  distinctive  developments  of 
style  which  have  marked  its  history.  And  it  is  peculiarly  fitting 
that  this  connected  panorama  of  English  art  should  he  offered  in 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  to  whose  example  the  art  of  every  land 
has  at  some  time  owned  its  indebtedness.  If  it  be  true  that  every 
road  leads  to  Borne,  it  is  no  less  true  th<at.  since  the  dawn  of  the 
Benaissance,  the  footsteps  of  the  artists  of  all  northern  lands 
have  w'orn  the  several  ways  that  make  for  Italy ;  and  it  wall  be 
seen,  as  we  come  to  trace  the  story  of  painting  in  England,  that, 
not  only  in  its  earlier  appeal  hut  again  and  again  in  the  successive 
revolutions  of  style  and  method  that  have  marked  its  progress, 
it  has  found  renewed  encouragement  and  fresh  inspiration  in  the 
splendid  and  varied  achievements  of  the  great  Italian  masters, 
from  Giotto  to  Michael  Angelo,  from  Bellini  to  Tintoretto. 

The  history  of  painting  in  England  precedes  by  more  than  a 
century  the  history  of  English  painting.  The  force  of  the 
Beformation  had  unquestionably  the  effect  of  suddenly  snapping 
the  artistic  tradition.  At  an  earlier  time  England  could  boast  of 
a  race  of  artists  who,  as  the  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the  period 
clearly  show,  were  able  to  hold  their  own  with  the  most  perfect 
masters  in  that  kind  that  Europe  could  show  ;  but  with  the  advent 
of  the  Beformation  the  imaginative  impulse  of  our  people  found 
a  different  channel.  The  strength  of  our  Benaissance  sought 
expression  in  our  literature,  and  for  a  considerable  period  w’c 

(1)  This  pssay,  which  serves  as  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  English 
section  of  the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  at  Rome,  is  reprinted  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Exhibitions  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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became  and  remained  indebted  for  all  expression  of  pictorial 
design  to  a  race  of  foreign  artists  who  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
our  land.  Even  before  the  Eeforrnation  was  complete  Holbein 
had  found  a  home  at  the  English  Court,  and  at  a  later  period 
Kubens  and  his  great  pupil  Van  Dyck  were  invited  to  our  shores. 
They  brought  with  them  to  England  the  groat  tradition  in  por¬ 
traiture  that  may  be  traced  back  to  Italy — a  tradition  having  its 
spring  in  the  style  and  practice  of  the  masters  of  Venice,  whose 
devotion  to  Nature  survived  as  an  inheritance  to  Northern  Europe 
when  the  more  imaginative  design  of  the  school  of  Florence  had 
fallen  into  decay. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  modern  art,  in  whatever  land  we  follow 
its  story,  that  its  master  currents  flow  in  the  direction  of  portrait 
and  landscape,  and  it  was  in  these  twin  streams  that  the  English 
school,  when  a  century  later  it  came  into  being,  was  destined  to 
prove  its  acknowledged  supremacy.  But  the  realistic  spirit  which 
from  the  first  had  stamped  itself  upon  the  great  Venetians,  even 
at  a  period  wdien  they  seemed  to  be  labouring  wholly  or  mainly  in 
the  service  of  religion,  had  gathered  in  its  passage  towards  our 
shores  yet  another  impulse,  which  found  its  first  expression  in 
the  art  of  the  Low  Countries.  Of  the  painting  of  qenre — that  art 
w'hich  dwells  lovingly  upon  the  illustration  of  the  social  manners 
of  the  time — there  is  already  a  hint  even  in  Venice  itself ;  but  it 
w'as  in  Holland  that  it  first  claimed  a  separate  and  secure  exist¬ 
ence :  and  it  was  to  the  examples  in  this  kind,  perfected  by  the 
Dutch  masters,  that  v;e  owe  the  achievement  of  the  great  painter 
who  may  be  claimed  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  English  school. 
That  school  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  date  from  the  birth  of  William 
Hogarth.  English  painters — not  a  few — had  practised  before  his 
time,  but  their  work  only  followed,  without  rivalling,  that  of 
foreign  contemporaries  under  whose  influence  they  laboured. 
Hogarth  was  the  first  who  by  the  independence  of  his  genius  gave 
the  seal  and  stamp  of  national  character  to  the  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  manners  of  his  age.  It  was  the  fashion  at  one  time 
to  dwell  almost  exclusively  upon  Hogarth’s  qualities  as  a  satirist, 
to  the  neglect  of  those  more  enduring  claims  wdiich  are  now 
conceded  to  him  as  a  great  master  of  the  art  ho  professed ;  but 
the  criticism  of  a  later  time  has  repaired  that  injustice,  and 
Hogarth  takes  his  place  now,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  the  social 
message  he  sought  to  convey,  but  even  more  by  reason  of  his 
great  qualities  as  a  colourist  and  a  master  of  tone.  Not  that  we 
need  underrate  or  ignore  those  dramatic  elements  by  wdiich  he 
still  makes  so  strong  an  appeal  to  our  admiration.  It  is  rare 
enough,  even  among  the  supreme  painters  of  qenre,  to  find  so 
faithful,  so  penetrating  an  insight  into  character.  Of  all  the 
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great  Dutchmen  whom  he  succeeded,  Jan  Steen  alone  can,  in  this 
particular,  claim  to  be  his  rival ;  and  although  the  English  school 
is  specially  rich  in  the  class  of  composition  which  his  genius  and 
invention  had  initiated,  there  are  none  of  all  those  who  have 
practised  in  a  later  day  who  would  not  still  own  him  as  their 
master. 

The  two  examples  secured  for  the  present  exhibition  show 
Hogarth  at  his  best,  both  as  a  painter  and  as  an  inventor.  “The 
Lady’s  Last  Stake  ’’ — contributed  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan — even 
when  our  admiration  has  been  glutted  by  the  rich  evidence  it 
ali'ords  of  Hogarth’s  unrivalled  control  of  a  kind  of  truth  that 
might  have  found  expression  in  an  art  other  than  the  art  of  the 
painter,  still  draws  from  us  the  unstinted  homage  due  to  a  great 
colourist  whose  chosen  tints  are  submitted  with  unfailing  skill  to 
every  delicate  and  subtle  gradation  of  tone ;  while  in  “  The  Card 
Party,”  lent  by  Sir  Frederick  Cook,  where  these  qualities  are  not 
less  clearly  announced,  we  are  left  at  leisure  to  follow  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  unflagging  observation  which  registers  every  detail  that 
serves  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of  the  chosen  theme. 

From  the  time  of  Hogarth  to  our  own  day  this  particular 
style,  which  he  may  claim  to  have  originated,  has  never  lacked 
professors.  As  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Wilkie  satire  is 
softened  by  sympathy ,  the  foibles  of  character  are  touched  with  a 
gentler  and  more  tender  spirit,  and  the  adroitly  ordered  groups, 
with  which  he  sometimes  loves  to  crowd  his  canvas,  tell,  in  their 
final  impression,  of  the  presence  of  a  kind  of  sentiment,  some¬ 
times  perhaps  even  of  a  measure  of  sentimentalism,  w'hich 
scarcely  came  within  the  range  of  Hogarth’s  fiercer  survey  of 
life.  And,  again,  in  the  later  w'ork  of  Orchardson  sentiment  and 
satire  have  both  yielded  to  another  ambition  that  was  content 
to  render  wnth  unfailing  sympathy  and  distinction  of  style  the 
finer  graces  of  social  life.  In  the  superb  picture  of  “The  Young 
Duke  ”  we  may  note  how  clearly  the  gifts  of  the  painter  dominate 
the  scone,  his  eye  over  on  the  alert  for  the  opportunities  of  rich 
and  delicate  harmonies  supplied  by  every  chosen  accessory  of 
costume  and  furniture ;  and  no  less  eager  to  exhibit  and  to  record 
by  means  of  the  subtle  resources  of  his  art  those  finer  shades  of 
social  breeding  that  the  subject  suggests.  In  this  power  of 
granting  a  nameless  dignity  to  the  art  of  genre — a  dignity  resident 
in  the  painter  which  by  some  strange  magic  he  contrives  to  confer 
upon  the  p('ople  of  his  creation — Sir  William  Orchardson  some¬ 
times  recalls  the  art  of  Watteau,  who,  indeed,  remains  unrivalled 
in  his  power  to  perceive  and  his  ability  to  render  those  slighter 
realities  of  gesture  and  bearing  which  give  to  the  rendering  of 
trivial  things  a  distinction  which  only  style  can  bestow. 
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It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  this  characteristic  example  of  Sir 
William  Orchardson’s  manner  to  the  work  of  an  elder  contem¬ 
porary  in  the  person  of  Frith.  The  two  artists — though  both  may 
he  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  task — make  a  widely  con¬ 
trasted  appeal.  With  the  former,  whatever  other  message  he 
may  intend  to  convey,  the  claims  of  the  painter  stand  foremost. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  controlling  influence  of  the  colourist  and 
the  master  of  pictorial  composition  before  we  are  permitted  to 
study  or  to  enjoy  the  human  realities  that  he  has  chosen  to  depict. 
With  Frith,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  human  element  in  the 
design  that  first  arrests  our  attention.  Gifts  of  a  purely  artistic 
kind  he  undoubtedly  possessed,  as  the  example  here  exhibited 
sufficiently  proves — gifts  which  at  one  time  criticism  tended  to 
ignore  or  to  undervalue ;  but  it  remains  finally  true,  nevertheless, 
that  it  is  as  a  student  of  manners,  presented  in  a  form  sometimes 
recalling  the  arts  of  the  theatre,  that  Frith  makes  his  first  appeal 
to  our  attention.  In  this  respect  he  claims  kinship  with  Hogarth 
himself,  whose  influence,  I  doubt  not,  he  would  have  been  proud 
to  acknowledge. 

“Coming  of  Age  in  the  Olden  Time,”  necessitating,  by  the 
choice  of  its  subject,  the  employment  of  historic  costume,  illus¬ 
trates  only  one  aspect  of  Frith’s  varied  talent,  and  he  will  perhaps 
be  best  remembered  by  such  works  as  “  The  Railway  Station  ” 
and  “Ramsgate  Sands,”  where  he  is  called  upon  to  render  with 
unflinching  fidelity  those  facts  of  contemporary  dress  in  which 
painters  differently  gifted  find  no  picturesque  opportunity ;  and 
whatever  may  be  Time’s  final  judgment  upon  Frith’s  claim  in 
the  region  of  pure  art,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  such  richly 
peopled  canvases  must  for  ever  remain  an  invaluable  record  of  the 
outward  realities  of  the  generation  for  which  he  laboured. 

The  historic  side  of  genre  painting  is  further  illustrated  in  the 
present  collection  in  the  person  of  Maclise,  wdio,  like  his  great 
forerunner  William  Hogarth,  w'as  attracted  again  and  again  by 
the  art  of  the  theatre.  But  Maclise  brought  to  his  task  certain 
larger  qualities  of  design  and  composition  which  he  had  won  from 
the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  style ;  and  although  he  never 
achieved  the  highest  triumphs  in  the  region  of  the  ideal,  his 
efforts  in  that  direction  left  an  impress  upon  his  painting  that 
served  to  distinguish  it  from  the  achievements  of  those  who 
laboured  in  obedience  to  a  more  modest  tradition. 

The  English  theatre  has  attracted  the  talent  of  a  long  line  of 
artists,  some  of  whom,  like  Clint,  are  little  known  in  any  other 
sphere.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all  (if  we  except  the  name 
of  Hogarth  himself)  was  Johann  Zoffany,  whose  paintings, 
admirable  in  the  rendering  of  incident  and  character,  are  even 
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more  remarkable  for  his  great  qualities  as  a  colourist  and  his 
perfect  mastery  over  the  secrets  of  tone.  As  a  student  of  the 
theatre  he  may,  perhaps,  he  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  several 
fine  examples  in  the  possession  of  the  Garrick  Club ;  but  Lord 
O’Hagan’s  picture  of  Charles  Townley,  the  collector,  presented 
to  us  in  his  library  with  his  marbles,  asserts  with  convincing  force 
his  right  to  rank  among  the  great  painters  of  his  time. 

Among  other  pictures  in  this  category  whose  high  claims 
deserve  a  fulness  of  consideration,  which  the  exigencies  of  space 
alone  forbid  me  to  grant,  I  may  mention  the  Eastern  study  by 
Lewis,  the  “Dawn”  by  E.  J.  Gregory,  and  the  group  of  Sir 
Peter  and  Lady  Teazle  by  John  Pettie. 

I  have  hinted  already  that  in  the  brief  story  of  our  national 
school  of  painting  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the  abiding 
splendours  of  the  art  of  Italy,  and  oven  in  the  work  of  men  whose 
genuine  victories  were  won  in  another  sphere,  there  are  constant 
echoes  of  the  larger  language  moulded  by  the  great  masters  of 
the  south.  For  although,  at  the  first,  it  is  only  in  the  allied 
departments  of  portrait  and  landscape  that  the  art  of  England 
claims  and  owns  unquestioned  supremacy,  yet  in  the  career  of 
the  gifted  painter  who  may  be  said  to  have  first  firmly  established 
our  claim  to  rank  among  the  schools  of  Europe,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  forget  the  glorious  victories  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s  occa¬ 
sional  experiments  in  the  grand  style  that  their  failure  to  rival 
the  masters  he  most  admired  proves  how  futile  were  his  studies 
in  that  branch  of  art  in  which  he  could  never  hope  to  excel.  But 
this,  I  think,  is  to  take  only  a  shallow  and  superficial  view  of 
the  factors  that  make  for  excellence  in  any  chosen  field  of  artistic 
endeavour;  for  if  Sir  doshua’s  essays  in  ideal  design  now  fade 
into  insignificance  by  comparison  with  the  solid  and  enduring 
work  he  achieved  in  portraiture,  it  remains  none  the  less  true 
that  the  study  of  those  great  models  tow'ards  which  his  ambition 
led  him  has  served  to  grant  to  his  interpretation  of  individual 
face  and  form  a  measiu'c  of  added  dignity  and  power  that  could 
have  been  won  from  no  other  source.  His  sketch-book — preserved 
in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum — while  it  forms  an 
interesting  record  of  his  sojourn  in  Italy,  is  no  less  instructive 
as  illustrating  his  untiring  devotion  to  those  great  masters  who 
laboured  in  a  realm  of  art  that  his  own  genius  was  never  destined 
to  inhabit ;  and  there  is  something  infinitely  touching  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentences  of  his  valedictory  address  to  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  wherein,  while  frankly  confessing  his  own 
failure,  he  reiterates  his  undiminished  admiration  of  the  greatest 
of  the  great  Florentines.  “It  will  not,”  he  says,  “I  hope,  be 
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thought  presumptuous  in  me  to  appear  in  the  train,  1  cannot  say 
of  his  imitators,  but  of  his  admirers.  I  have  taken  another 
course,  one  more  suited  to  my  abilities  and  to  the  tastes  of  the 
time  in  which  I  live.  Yet,  however  unequal  I  feel  myself  to 
that  attempt,  were  I  now  to  begin  the  world  again  I  would  tread 
in  the  steps  of  that  great  master.  To  kiss  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  to  catch  the  slightest  of  his  perfections,  would  be  glory 
and  distinction  enough  for  an  ambitious  man.  I  feel  a  self- 
congratulation  in  knowing  myself  capable  of  such  sensations  as 
he  intended  to  excite.  I  reflect,  not  without  vanity,  that  these 
discourses  bear  testimony  of  my  admiration  of  that  truly  divine 
man ;  and  I  desire  that  the  last  words  I  should  pronounce  in  this 
academy  and  from  this  place  might  be  the  name  of  Michael 
Angelo.” 

In  the  same  year  in  whicli  these  words  were  uttered  there  is  yet 
another  reference  to  his  earlier  ambitions  which  is  scarcely  less 
pathetic.  Writing  to  Sheridan,  who  desired  to  purchase  the 
beautiful  picture  of  St.  Cecilia,  for  which  Mrs.  Sheridan  had 
served  as  the  model,  he  says  :  — 

“It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  part  with  the  best  picture  I  ever 
painted ;  for  though  I  have  every  year  hoped  to  paint  better  and 
better,  and  may  truly  say  Nil  actum  reputans  dum  quid  superesset 
agendum,  it  has  not  been  always  the  case.  However,  there  is 
now  an  end  of  the  pursuit ;  the  race  is  over,  whether  it  is  wmn 
or  lost.” 

The  judgment  of  Time  has  left  the  land  that  owned  him  in 
no  doubt  that  the  race  had  been  worthily  w’on.  The  prize 
awarded  to  him  by  the  acclaim  of  subsequent  generations  was 
not,  perhaps,  the  prize  he  coveted  the  most ;  and  yet  if  the  goal 
towards  which  he  set  his  feet  was  never  reached,  the  time  spent 
in  the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past  affords  no  story  of 
w'asted  ambition.  For  without  the  example  of  those  great 
masters  he  loved  to  study,  his  own  achievement  would  have  been 
shorn  of  certain  elements  of  greatness  which  have  served  to 
place  him  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  portrait  painters  of  his 
time. 

In  certain  styles  of  painting  we  are  rightly  modest  in  asserting 
the  claims  of  the  English  school,  but  in  that  goodly  list  of  artists 
at  whose  head  stands  the  name  of  Sir  Joshua,  we  may  boast  a 
national  possession  which  the  art  of  the  time  could  scarcely  rival 
and  most  assuredly  could  not  surpass.  Europe  was  then  in  no 
mood  to  take  over  the  rich  inheritance  of  the  great  Florentines ; 
the  successful  study  of  the  principles  they  had  expounded  had  to 
wait  the  coming  of  a  later  day ;  but  in  those  departments  wdierein 
the  art  of  Europe  was  still  vital,  England  certainly  was,  at  that 
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time,  not  lagging  behind  her  rivals.  Eeynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Hoppner,  Raeburn — what  names  in  the  contemporary 
art  of  the  Continent  can  be  cited  as  their  superiors  in  those 
branches  of  painting  which  they  cultivated?  Disparagement  is 
no  part  of  the  business  of  criticism,  and  the  victories  of  one  land 
assuredly  take  nothing  from  the  triumphs  justly  won  in  another. 
France,  too,  at  that  epoch  could  boast  gifted'  artists  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  various  fields ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Watteau,  the  most  distinguished  of  French  colourists,  had  died 
two  years  before  Reynolds  was  born,  the  outburst  of  artistic 
activity,  which  the  men  whose  names  I  have  cited  heralded  to 
the  world,  may  well  be  view^ed  as  a  phenomenon  almost 
unparalleled  in  the  modern  history  of  painting.  For  it  is  as 
colourists,  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense  of  the  term,  that  the 
English  school  at  this  period  of  revival  makes  its  claim  to 
supremacy ;  and  it  w’as  here  that  the  teaching  of  Italy — not  as 
expounded  through  the  work  of  the  Florentines,  but  rather  as 
it  travelled  northwards,  carrying  with  it  the  surviving  splendours 
of  the  Venetians — found  a  rich  and  worthy  response  from  these 
gifted  exponents  of  our  native  art. 

The  present  collection  is  rich  in  finely-chosen  examples  of  the 
masters  I  have  named.  Reynolds  boasted  to  Malone  that  he  had 
painted  two  generations  of  the  beauties  of  England,  and  as  we 
turn  to  the  “Kitty  Fisher,”  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  to  the 
portrait  of  “Anne  Dashwood,”  or  to  that  of  the  “Marchioness  of 
Thomond,”  from  Sir  Carl  Meyer’s  collection,  we  may  well  own 
that  no  man  was  more  rightly  equipped  for  the  task  that  had 
fallen  upon  him.  No  man,  save,  perhaps,  his  rival,  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  who,  in  the  alertness  and  delicacy  of  his  observa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  by  a  natural  affinity  with  the  gentler  sex  that 
was  born  of  a  sweet  and  gracious  disposition,  seemed  specially 
destined  to  interpret  with  loving  fidelity  the  lightest  no  less  than 
the  most  characteristic  realities  of  feminine  beauty.  In  weight 
and  dignity  of  style,  the  outcome,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  of 
a  diligent  study  of  the  great  models  of  the  past,  in  masculine 
grip  and  gravity  of  interpretation,  displayed  more  especially  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time, 
Reynolds,  it  must  be  conceded,  remains,  even  to  this  day,  without 
a  rival  in  our  school.  But  in  the  native  gifts  of  a  painter  Gains¬ 
borough  owned  no  superior,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  to 
any  individual  master  of  the  past,  or,  indeed,  to  any  other 
source  than  his  inborn  love  of  nature,  those  peculiar  qualities 
of  sweetness  and  grace  wffiich  set  the  finest  achievements  of  his 
brush  in  a  category  of  their  own.  A  measure  of  kinship  with  the 
great  Dutchmen  may  be  discerned  in  his  earlier  essays  in 
VOL.  xc.  N.S.  I 
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landscape — a  branch  of  art  which  he  may  be  said  almost  to  have 
founded  in  England — and  his  final  words  with  which  he  took 
leave  of  the  world,  “We  are  all  going  to  heaven  and  Van  Dyck 
is  of  the  company,”  give  warrant  for  the  belief  that  even  in 
portraiture  he  w^ould  willingly  have  owned  his  allegiance  to  the 
famous  pupil  of  Rubens ;  but  in  his  actual  practice  as  a  portrait 
painter  his  own  modest  and  yet  commanding  personality  quickly 
effaced  all  record  of  indebtedness  to  any  other  influence  than  his 
own  inspiration.  It  would  be  easy,  if  space  permitted,  to  institute 
an  interesting  comparison  between  his  own  accomplishment  and 
that  of  his  contemporary.  Sir  Joshua.  The  same  personalities 
sometimes  figure  upon  the  canvases  of  both.  The  winning  beauty 
of  Miss  Linley’s  face,  employed  by  Sir  Joshua  in  his  picture  of 
St.  Cecilia,  had  no  less  strongly  attracted  the  genius  of  Gains¬ 
borough  ;  and  here,  no  less  than  in  the  rendering  of  the  features 
of  Mrs.  Siddons,  we  may  note  the  divergent  gifts  which  these 
painters  separately  brought  to  their  task,  and  the  varying  and 
matchless  qualities  w'hich  nature  surrendered  ungrudgingly  to 
both.  Speaking  generally,  it  may,  I  think,  bo  conceded  that 
Gainsborough’s  art  registered  with  greater  felicity  those  fleeting 
graces  of  gesture  and  expression  that  would  sometimes  escape  his 
more  serious  rival;  while  Reynolds,  constantly  preoccupied  by 
the  intellectual  appeal  made  by  his  sitter,  was  perhaps  more  apt 
to  dwell  in  the  features  he  portrayed  upon  those  deeper  and  more 
permanent  truths  that  would  serve  to  mirror  mind  and  charaeter. 

That  Gainsborough’s  vision  was  not,  however,  limited  to  forms 
of  female  beauty  is  showm  clearly  enough  by  the  several  notable 
examples  here  exhibited.  His  portraits  of  John  Eld  and  Dr. 
William  Pearce,  no  less  than  the  head  of  the  artist  himself,  prove 
that  he  could  acquit  himself  nobly  even  when  he  was  not  engaged 
in  the  more  sympathetic  task  of  registering  with  faultless  grace 
the  lovely  women  of  his  time;  while  Tjord  Jersey’s  “Ijandscape 
and  Cattle”  affords  sufficient  evidence  of  wdiat  the  school  of 
English  landscape  owes  to  his  initiative.  Of  the  other  distin¬ 
guished  masters  of  portrait  in  the  century  in  which  these  two 
great  names  stand  pre-eminent  w^e  find  here  adequate  representa¬ 
tion.  Romney  is  not  always  faultless  as  a  colourist,  nor  does  his 
draughtsmanship  yield  the  searching  penetration  displayed  by 
Reynolds,  or  the  more  delicate  apprehension  of  the  finer  facts 
of  expression  which  constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  Gainsborough’s 
ineffable  charm  ;  but  judged  at  his  best,  and  art  may  justly  appeal 
against  any  less  generous  verdict,  he  takes  his  rightful  place  by 
the  side  of  both.  How  good  was  his  best  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan’s  fine  full-length  of  Mrs.  Scott  Jackson,  as  well 
as  in  the  group  of  Mrs.  Clay  and  her  child,  lent  by  Mrs.  Fleisch- 
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mann.  But  Eomney  had  one  sitter  whose  beauty  overpowered 
all  others  in  the  appeal  it  made  to  the  artist,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
fortunate  that  the  collection  includes  a  portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
whose  fame  may  be  said  to  be  inseparably  linked  with  his  own. 
She,  too,  in  her  own  person  awakens  echoes  from  Italy,  for  it 
was  at  Eome  she  won  the  admiration  of  Goethe  in  those  dramatic 
assumptions  of  classical  character  that  are  preserved  for  succeed¬ 
ing  generations  in  Eomney ’s  constantly  repeated  studies  of  the 
face  he  w’orshipped. 

From  these  three  commanding  personalities,  which  yield  bright¬ 
ness  to  the  dawn  of  our  English  school  of  portraiture,  we 
advance  by  no  inglorious  progression  to  the  masters  who,  though 
now  unhappily  deceased,  belong  of  right  to  our  own  day. 
Hoppner,  the  younger  contemporary  of  the  men  I  have  named, 
whose  career  carries  us  into  the  next  century,  is  here  superbly 
represented  in  the  contributions  from  Mrs.  Fleischmann  and 
Lord  Darnley.  Eaeburn  also,  whose  masculine  and  sometimes 
rugged  genius  speaks  to  us  with  the  accent  of  the  north — 
Eaeburn,  who  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Joshua,  journeyed  to 
Italy  to  study  the  great  Italian  masters — is  here  seen  at  his  best 
in  the  splendid  portrait  of  “The  MacNab,”  lent  by  Mrs.  Baillie- 
Hamilton ;  w’hile  near  by  we  find  characteristic  examples  of  the 
art  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  Allan  Eamsay  and  Andrew  Geddes. 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  may  be  said  to  have  brought  to  a  close 
the  tradition  established  by  Eeynolds,  and  his  practice  may, 
therefore,  be  held  to  form  a  link  with  the  more  modern  school. 
His  claims  here  receive  justice  in  the  two  portraits  lent  by  Lord 
Bathurst  and  Lord  Plymouth ;  nor  is  the  collection  without 
worthy  example  of  the  art  of  Opie,  whose  practice  frankly 
confesses  the  example  and  influence  of  Sir  Joshua  himself. 
Among  the  portrait  painters  of  the  younger  day,  in  whose  ranks 
may  be  counted  Frank  Holl  and  Frederick  Sandys,  Brough,  and 
Furse,  two  names  stand  pre-eminent.  Watts  and  Millais  in 
their  different  appeal  register  the  high-water  mark  of  portraiture 
during  what  may  be  called  the  Victorian  era.  The  former 
owned,  in  common  with  Sir  Joshua,  an  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  great  traditions  of  Italian  painting,  and  may  claim,  in 
common  with  Sir  Joshua,  to  have  won  for  his  work  in  this  kind 
an  imaginative  quality  legitimately  imported  from  the  study  of 
ideal  design.  Millais  stands  alone.  Of  both  I  shall  have  to 
speak  again  in  respect  of  other  claims  which  their  art  puts 
forward,  but  the  position  of  Millais  as  a  painter  of  portraits  is 
as  independent  in  its  appeal  as  that  of  Gainsborough  himself. 
Eossetti  once  said  of  him  that  in  the  pure  gifts  of  a  painter  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  anybody  in  the  whole  historv  of  a»<^^ 

I  9, 
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was  by  nature  more  richly  endowed ;  and  though  it  would , 
perhaps,  need  a  full  display  of  his  varied  achievements  to  justify 
this  tribute,  the  two  portraits  here  presented  sufi&ce  to  show  the 
unrivalled  resources,  both  as  a  draughtsman  and  as  a  painter, 
that  he  brought  to  the  practice  of  this  particular  branch  of  art. 

The  incursions  into  the  realm  of  ideal  and  decorative  art  made 
by  English  painters  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  accepted  triumphs  of  our  school.  Barry, 
Fuseli,  and  Hay  don,  all  alike  inspired  by  high  ambition  and 
capable,  as  was  shown  by  their  career  of  untiring  devotion  and 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  they  had  espoused,  lacked  the  means  and 
the  endowment  to  appeal  with  any  solid  measure  of  success  to 
an  age  that  was  in  itself  unfitted  to  receive  the  message  they 
sought  to  convey.  The  untutored  and  undisciplined  genius  of 
William  Blake  affords  an  isolated  example  in  his  time  of  a  true 
and  deeper  understanding  of  the  secrets  of  the  kind  of  art  which 
these  men  vainly  pursued ;  but  even  if  Blake  had  possessed  more 
ample  resources  as  a  painter,  he  would  none  the  less  have  spoken 
in  a  language  that  was  strange  to  the  temper  of  his  time ;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  a  later  day  to  forge  the  means  which  should 
secure  a  genuine  revival  of  the  forgotten  glories  of  imaginative 
design. 

The  movement  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Pre-Eaphaelite 
Brotherhood  stands  as  a  landmark  in  the  modern  history  of  our 
school,  nor  has  it  been  wdthout  lasting  influence  upon  the  art 
of  Europe.  In  the  year  1848,  which  gave  it  birth,  the  outlook 
for  painting  which  aimed  at  the  presentation  of  any  imaginative 
ideal  was  not  encouraging.  Etty,  a  painter  of  genuine  endow¬ 
ment,  still  survived,  and  his  unquestioned  gifts  as  a  colourist  are 
plainly  asserted  in  the  single  example  included  in  the  present 
exhibition ;  but  the  practice  of  his  later  years ,  as  Holman  Hunt 
has  justly  observed,  scarcely  offered  the  most  fitting  model  to 
a  young  artist  of  serious  ambition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
waning  accomplishment  of  men  who  had  passed  their  prime, 
cried  aloud  for  the  need  of  a  new  return  to  Nature ;  and  the 
accepted  conventions  of  style,  either  in  themselves  outworn  or 
else  imperfectly  revealed  by  hands  enfeebled  and  grown  old,  left 
the  hour  ripe  for  the  advent  of  that  small  but  greatly  gifted 
group  of  young  men  whose  rebel  practice  was  destined  to  leave 
so  strong  an  imprint  upon  their  own  and  succeeding  generations. 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  three  painters  of  equal  power 
whose  art  was  so  differently  inspired  and  whose  achievement 
was  destined  to  take  such  separate  and  widely  divergent  forms 
as  Holman  Hunt,  John  Millais,  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  who 
stand  as  the  acknowledged  heads  in  this  new  movement ;  but 
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their  efforts,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  were  bound 
together  by  a  common  purpose  which  availed  then,  and  has 
since  continued  to  keep  their  names  linked  together  in  the 
modern  history  of  our  English  school.  In  protest  against  the 
fetters  imposed  upon  painting  by. the  tradition  of  the  past — 
fetters  that  were  by  common  consent  only  to  be  removed  by  a 
renewed  return  to  the  facts  of  nature — they  trod,  in  the  season 
of  their  youth,  the  same  road,  although  the  ultimate  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  separate  personalities  led  them,  before  many  years 
passed,  into  paths  widely  divergent  from  one  another.  I  have 
always  thought  that  Holman  Hunt  and  Sir  John  Millais  in  their 
lifetime  were  needlessly  anxious  to  assert  their  independence  of 
the  influence  of  Eossetti.  History  will  stand  in  no  danger  of 
confusing  talents  so  entirely  distinct,  but  in  the  measure  of  in¬ 
debtedness  they  willingly  owned  to  one  another  during  the  period 
of  apprenticeship,  it  is  impossible  now  to  deny  that  the  poetic 
temperament  of  Eossetti,  and  his  superior  gifts  of  imagination, 
undoubtedly  for  a  time  left  their  impress  upon  the  work  of  his 
comrades.  The  qualities  that  gave  its  final  direction  to  Millais’ 
art  as  a  painter  are,  indeed,  already  plainly  discernible  in  the 
efforts  of  his  youth;  and  the  integrity  of  Holman  Hunt’s  talent, 
with  its  almost  scientific  reliance  upon  the  veracious  rendering 
of  such  realities  as  he  thought  w'ould  minister  to  the  purposes 
of  his  design,  could  at  no  time  have  been  in  peril  from  any  alien 
influence.  But  in  the  poetic  impulse  to  which  youth  most  will¬ 
ingly  surrenders  itself  it  would  be  impossible  to  question  the 
ascendancy  of  that  one  of  the  group  whose  art  from  first  to  last 
was  coloured  by  poetic  invention.  The  reawakened  reverence 
for  nature,  which  stood  as  the  bond  of  their  comradeship,  was 
used  by  Eossetti  from  the  outset  as  a  means  of  finding  a  new 
and  vital  language  for  the  expression  of  poetic  ideas ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  by  a  natural  process  that  he  passed  at  once  to  the 
study  of  those  earlier  forms  of  art  wherein  the  painters  of 
Florence,  not  yet  equipped  for  the  highest  victories,  had  first 
sought  to  fashion  the  dialect  that  was  ultimately  perfected  in 
the  larger  utterance  of  Michael  Angelo.  Eossetti  quickly  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  source  of  failure  in  all  modern  attempts  in  the 
region  of  imaginative  design  had  lain  in  the  vain  effort  to  take 
over  at  the  hour  of  full  accomplishment  resources  that  could  only 
be  truly  recaptured  by  patiently  tracking  the  flood  to  its  spring ; 
and  it  was  therefore  by  natural  affinity  of  purpose  and  by  a 
kindred  immaturity  of  means  that  he  w^as  led  to  seek  encourage¬ 
ment  and  example  from  painters  who  were  themselves  only 
imperfectly  equipped  for  the  task  that  lay  before  them.  This 
led  him  by  a  natural  process  to  study  the  practice  of  the  earlier 
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painters  of  Florence,  whose  energies  were  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Church.  Along  this  road  Holman  Hunt  and  Millais 
journeyed  but  a  little  way.  The  former,  indeed,  was  animated 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  by  a  deeply  implanted  senti¬ 
ment  of  religion,  but  the  means  he  chose  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  our  faith  were  derived  directly  from  nature  rather  than  from 
any  voluntary  imitation  of  Italian  models.  Eossetti,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  repeated  in  his  own  career  the  progressive 
steps  registered  by  the  painters  of  the  Italian  Eenaissance. 
Beginning  as  they  had  begun  by  choice  of  subjects  which  con¬ 
fessedly  set  his  art  in  direct  touch  with  the  history  of  the 
Christian  religion,  ho  found,  as  they  had  found,  that  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  first  fired  at  this  source,  was  ultimately  attracted  to  the 
interpretation  of  legends  that  had  no  direct  religious  significance. 
By  claims  of  blood  he  owned  kinship  w'ith  the  masters  he  loved, 
and  by  equal  right  of  genius  he  was  enabled  to  establish  his  title 
to  use  the  language  that  had  been  first  perfected  in  the  land  of 
his  birth.  To  judge  his  talent  justly  from  works  collected  on 
the  present  occasion  we  must  group  together  the  examples  in  oil 
and  water-colour.  The  religious  phase  in  his  career  is  indicated 
by  “The  Annunciation  of  the  Virgin,”  lent  by  Mi's.  Boyce  ;  while 
the  freedom  with  wdiich  his  imagination  afterwards  roamed  over 
those  great  legends  already  made  memorable  in  literature  is 
shown  by  the  “  IMariana  ”  and  the  “  Dante  meeting  Beatrice  ” 
among  the  paintings  in  oil,  and  perhaps  even  more  conclusively 
in  the  exquisite  water-colour  drawing  of  “Paolo  and  Francesca,” 
lent  by  Mr.  Davis,  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  capital  instance 
of  his  unrivalled  power  to  render  the  truths  of  human  passion 
without  violating  the  laws  inherent  in  the  art  he  professed.  He 
was  wont  to  say  himself  that  a  picture  was  a  painted  poem,  “and 
those  who  deny  it,”  he  used  to  add,  “are  men  who  have  no  poetry 
in  their  composition.”  We  know,  however,  from  the  very  many 
recorded  failures  in  the  history  of  art  that  the  possession  of  the 
poetic  faculty  cannot  of  itself  suffice  to  produce  a  perfect  work 
of  art ;  and  he  was  perhaps  unconscious  how  rare  has  been  the 
combination,  which  may  be  surely  conceded  to  him,  of  that  union 
of  the  twin  gifts  of  imagination  and  design  which  alone  can 
render  the  poet’s  message  acceptable  in  painting.  In  his  water¬ 
colours,  even  more  decisively  than  in  his  paintings  in  oil,  Eossetti 
clearly  announces  his  great  claims  as  a  colourist ;  and  his  paintings 
bear  this  distinctive  mark  in  their  invention  of  colour,  that  the 
ordered  harmonies  he  can  command  are  not  only  beautiful  in 
themselves,  but  that  their  beauty  stands  in  clear  and  direct 
response  to  the  nature  of  the  chosen  subject.  In  this  regard 
assuredly  neither  of  the  two  men  who  stand  associated  with  him 
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in  the  Pre-Eaphaelite  movement  can  claim  to  be  his  superior. 
It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate  for  purposes  of  comparison  that  the 
range  of  Millais’  talent  is  here  not  completely  represented.  “  Sir 
Isumbras  at  the  Ford”  is,  indeed,  a  characteristic  example  of 
his  earlier  period,  though  it  hardly  shows  the  qualities  he  could 
then  command  in  the  same  degree  of  perfection  as  would  be 
rendered  by  the  presence  of  ‘‘Lorenzo  and  Isabella ”  or  of  ‘‘Christ 
in  the  Carpenter’s  Shop.”  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
‘‘Black  Brunswicker”  a  notable  example  of  that  transitional 
period  in  Millais’  art  wherein  the  claims  of  fancy  and  invention, 
and  the  over-mastering  gifts  of  the  realist — gifts  that  afterwards 
availed  to  set  him  as  the  greatest  portrait  painter  of  his  time — 
are  held  in  momentary  balance  ;  and  we  may  find  herein  expressed 
an  element  of  Millais’  painting  which  had  already  received 
supreme  embodiment  in  the  famous  picture  of  ‘‘The  Huguenot.” 
No  artist  of  his  time — perhaps  no  artist  of  any  time — has  ever 
excelled  him  in  the  rendering  of  certain  phases  of  human  emotion 
that  transfigure  without  disturbing  the  permanent  beauty  of 
feminine  character.  This  power  remained  to  him  to  the  end  of 
his  career,  and  it  was  the  perception  of  it  which  caused  Watts 
to  write  to  him  in  1878,  in  regard  to  ‘‘The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,”  which  had  received  deserved  decoration  in  Baris  ;  ‘‘Lucy 
Ashton’s  mouth  is  worthy  of  any  number  of  medals.”  It  is 
impossible  to  say  in  the  presence  of  work  of  this  kind  how  much 
has  been  contributed  by  the  model,  how  much  conferred  by  the 
artist ;  but  that  the  artist’s  share  in  the  result  is  preponderant 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  nobody  else  has  combined  in  the  same 
fashion  the  portraiture  of  individual  features  with  the  most 
delicate  suggestion  of  the  emotion  that  moves  them.  In  the  art 
of  Holman  Hunt,  always  masculine  in  its  character  and  marked 
by  the  signs  of  indefatigable  industry,  emphasis  is  so  evenly  laid 
upon  all  the  confluent  qualities  that  contribute  to  the  result  that 
it  is  hard  to  signalise  or  to  describe  the  dominating  characteristics 
of  his  personality.  In  his  treatment  of  religious  subjects  he 
showed  a  constant  reverence  that  nevertheless  scarcely  touched 
the  confines  of  worship ;  for  the  same  earnestness  of  purpose ,  the 
same  reverent  research  of  truth,  asserts  itself  no  less  in  whatever 
subject  engages  his  brush.  Bare  qualities  of  a  purely  pictorial 
kind  nearly  all  his  work  may  claim,  and  yet  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  concede  to  the  result,  how^ever  astonishing  in  its 
power,  that  final  seal  of  beauty  without  which  Art’s  victory  can 
never  be  deemed  absolutely  complete.  ‘‘The  Scapegoat,”  here 
exhibited,  was  fiercely  disputed  at  the  date  of  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  and  it  is  even  now  not  difficult  to  understand  that  its  appeal 
must  have  seemed  strange  to  the  temper  of  the  time ;  but  there 
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can  be  no  barrier  at  any  rate  to  the  generous  appreciation  of  the 
noble  qualities  displayed  in  the  “Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Temple,”  or  the  austere  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  “Morning 
Prayer.” 

Around  these  three  men,  who  bravely  heralded  the  new 
movement  in  English  art,  are  grouped  the  names  of  others  who 
in  different  degrees  were  equally  inspired  by  the  principles  the 
Pre-Paphaelite  Brotherhood  sought  to  enforce.  For  although 
their  earlier  efforts  encountered  bitter  attack  from  the  accredited 
organs  of  public  opinion,  they  met  at  the  outset  with  w^arm 
response  from  within  the  ranks  of  art  itself.  The  company  of 
their  followers  at  first,  indeed,  was  small;  but  the  quickened 
spirit  of  the  time  had  already  been  in  part  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  message  they  bore.  The  writings  of  John  Euskin, 
in  whatever  degree  his  particular  judgments  upon  art  matters  may 
be  disputed,  had  already  availed  to  stir  the  conscience  of  his 
generation  and  to  restore  to  art  its  rightful  place  in  life.  Hence¬ 
forth  it  was  not  possible  to  think  of  painting  as  a  thing  of  mere 
dilettantism,  serving  only  to  minister  to  the  trivial  demands  of 
the  taste  of  the  hour.  He  proved  to  the  w'orld  that  at  every 
season  when  art  has  held  a  dominating  place  its  spirit  has  been 
fast  linked  with  the  heart  and  life  of  the  people ;  and  the  deep 
earnestness,  which  in  “Modern  Painters”  he  brought  to  the  task 
of  historical  criticism,  found  a  ready  reflex  in  the  more  serious 
and  concentrated  intensity  of  feeling  which  coloured  the  work  of 
men  of  the  younger  school. 

William  Hyce,  by  his  declared  devotion  to  the  painters  of  the 
Quattrocento,  had  already  in  part  anticipated  the  practice  of  the 
Pre-Eaphaelites ;  and  Ford  Madox  Brown,  here  represented  both 
as  a  painter  of  portrait  and  as  a  master  of  design,  though  never 
formally  enrolled  in  the  brotherhood,  claims  by  the  inherent 
qualities  of  his  work  a  prominent  place  in  the  revolution  that  was 
then  in  progress.  He  had  been  Eossetti’s  first  master,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  as  I  can  testify,  Eossetti  retained  for  him  the 
warmest  affection,  and  Holman  Hunt’s  somewhat  ungracious 
protest  that  the  direction  of  his  art  would  have  clashed  with  the 
aims  the  Pre-Eaphaelites  had  then  in  view,  must  be  surely 
deemed  unconvincing  in  the  presence  of  his  great  iiicture  entitled 
“Work,”  wherein  an  unflinching  reliance  upon  nature  is  the 
dominant  characteristic.  Frederick  Randys,  here  admirably 
represented  by  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Clabburn  and  by  “Medea,” 
showed  even  more  conclusively  in  his  varied  work  in  design  his 
right  to  be  reckoned  side  by  side  with  the  leaders  I  have  named  ; 
while  Burne-Jones,  who  always  generously  acknowledged  his  in- 
debt(>dness  to  Eossetti,  displayed  as  his  powers  developed  a 
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kindred  attachment  to  the  kind  of  beauty  in  painting  which  finds 
its  well-spring  in  the  art  of  Florence.  “It  was  Eossetti,”  he 
used  to  say,  “who  first  taught  me  to  trust  to  my  imagination”  ; 
and  the  poetic  impulse  which  they  owned  in  common  made  it 
inevitable  that  the  younger  master  should  have  sought  his  earlier 
inspiration  from  the  recluse  of  Cheyne  Walk.  But  when  he 
added,  “If  I  could  travel  backwards  I  think  my  heart’s  desire 
would  take  me  to  Florence  in  the  time  of  Botticelli,”  he  revealed 
even  more  plainly  the  direction  which  his  art  was  destined  to 
take.  The  water-colours  in  the  present  collection  represent  him 
at  a  time  when  Rossetti’s  example  and  influence  were  still 
dominant,  but  “Love  among  the  Ruins,”  lent  by  Mrs.  Michie, 
and  “The  Mirror  of  Venus,”  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Goldman, 
reveal  to  us  the  painter  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  when  with 
full  mastery  of  resource  he  revelled  in  the  interpretation  of  themes 
of  imaginative  significance.  A  great  colourist  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Florentines  use  colour — a  great  designer,  gifted  from 
the  outset  with  the  power  of  striking  into  symbol  forms  of  beauty 
that  might  equally  serve  to  fire  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  Burne-Jones 
holds  a  unique  position  in  our  school ;  nor  are  his  claims  to 
admiration  likely  to  suffer  from  the  fact  that  the  principles  he 
professed  have  sometimes  been  adopted  by  imitators  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  endowed  for  so  high  an  endeavour. 

In  the  story  of  a  movement  that  limitations  of  space  must  needs 
leave  inadequate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ignore  or  to  omit 
the  names  of  two  men  who  worthily  occupied  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  art  of  their  time.  G.  F.  Watts  and  Lord  Leighton 
may  both  be  said  to  stand  apart  from  the  particular  current  of 
artistic  revolution  associated  with  the  names  I  have  already  cited. 
The  former  was  already  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Venetians  even  before  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  had  come 
into  being,  but  the  poetic  impulse,  which  he  owned  in  common 
with  his  younger  contemporaries,  sets  much  of  his  wwk  in  clear 
alliance  with  theirs.  His  “Love  and  Heath”  illustrates  in  a 
form  of  unquestioned  beauty  the  attempt  to  combine  the  some¬ 
times  divergent  qualities  of  the  two  great  schools  of  Italy ;  and 
the  example  set  by  both  reappears  in  a  union  that  is  entirely 
satisfying  when  Watts  turns  to  the  task  of  portraiture.  Nor 
could  any  better  examples  of  his  accomplishment  have  been 
procured  than  the  figure  of  Lord  Tennyson  or  the  head  of  Mr. 
Walter  Crane. 

Lord  Leighton’s  finely  cultivated  talent,  though  his  early 
sojourn  at  Florence  had  coloured  the  work  of  his  youth,  reveals 
at  the  hour  of  its  maturity  an  undivided  allegiance  to  classic 
ideals.  His  mediaevalism  was  a  garb  quickly  discarded.  “By 
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degrees,”  he  once  wrote  to  me,  “my  growing  love  for  form  made 
me  intolerant  of  the  restraints  and  exigencies  of  costume  and 
led  me  more  and  more  and  finally  to  a  class  of  subjects,  or  more 
accurately  to  a  state  of  conditions,  in  which  supreme  scope  is  left 
to  pure  artistic  qualities,  in  which  no  form  is  imposed  upon  the 
artist  by  the  tailor,  but  in  which  every  form  is  made  obedient  to 
the  conception  of  the  design  he  has  in  hand.  These  conditions 
classic  subjects  afford,  and  as  vehicles  therefore  of  abstract  form, 
which  is  a  thing  not  of  one  time  but  of  all  time,  these  subjects 
can  never  be  obsolete,  and  though  to  many  they  are  a  dead  letter, 
they  can  never  be  an  anachronism.”  With  this  confession  of 
faith  before  us  we  may  measure  how  far  the  unceasing  labours 
of  a  long  career  availed  to  satisfy  the  noble  purpose  of  his  youth. 
A  certain  lack  of  virility,  an  imperfect  sense  of  energy  and  move¬ 
ment  which  is  needed  to  give  the  final  sense  of  vitality  to  all  art, 
however  directed,  may  perhaps  be  alleged  even  against  the  most 
complete  of  his  achievements;  but  the  saving  sense  of  grace, 
revealed  in  forms  often  finely  proportioned  and  justly  selected, 
remains  as  an  abiding  element  in  his  constant  pursuit  of  classic 
perfection,  and  is  clearly  enough  illustrated  in  such  works  as  the 
“Summer  Moon”  and  the  “Eeturn  of  Persephone,”  which  the 
committee  have  secured  for  the  present  exhibition. 

We  must  return  now  for  a  while  to  the  earlier  experiments 
of  our  school  in  order  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  art  of  landscape , 
a  department  wherein  by  the  consent  of  Europe  our  painters  hold 
a  place  of  indisputable  supremacy.  Gainsborough,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  had  found  in  the  surroundings  of  his  Suffolk 
home  the  material  he  needed  for  the  display  of  his  deeply  seated 
love  of  outward  nature  ;  and  his  achievements  in  this  kind  rest 
as  the  first  foundation  of  what  is  most  enduringly  characteristic 
in  English  landscape  painting.  But  as  early  as  the  year  1749, 
when  Gainsborough  was  only  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  Eichard 
Wilson  was  already  resident  in  Italy  and  had  begun  that  exquisite 
series  of  studies  from  Italian  scenery  which  won  so  small  a  meed 
of  praise  from  his  own  generation.  The  special  direction  of  his 
art  was  not,  indeed,  destined  to  inspire  many  of  those  who  came 
after  him,  for  the  new  spirit  of  naturalism  sought  and  captured 
certain  qualities  of  dramatic  expressions  in  the  rendering  of 
nature  that  were  not  of  his  seeking ;  nor  was  the  ordered  beauty 
of  his  compositions,  or  the  serene  charm  which  characterises  his 
gift  as  a  colourist,  likely  to  bo  heeded  by  a  race  of  painters  who 
were  already  on  the  alert  to  seize  and  record  those  fleeting  effects 
of  changing  light  and  tone  which  found  such  splendid  embodi¬ 
ment  in  the  vigorous  landscape  of  Constable.  “There  is  nothing 
b(‘autiful  or  ugly,”  said  this  last-named  artist,  “but  light  and 
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shade  make  it  so.”  This  could  never  have  been  the  creed  of 
Richard  Wilson,  but  the  pursuit  which  Constable  initiated  has 
owned  an  overpowering  attraction  for  nearly  all  students  of  nature 
since  his  time;  and  his  example,  transported  to  France  through 
the  art  of  Michel,  may  be  allowed  to  have  pow^erfully  inspired 
that  distinguished  group  of  French’  artists  whose  work  was  a 
part  of  the  outcome  of  the  modern  romantic  movement.  It  would 
be  impossible  here  to  distinguish  in  detail  the  separate  work 
of  English  painters  who  have  worthily  carried  forward  the  tradi¬ 
tion  established  by  Constable ;  nor  is  it  needful  now  to  vindicate 
the  claims  of  men  like  Cotman,  Cox,  and  Crome  in  an  earlier 
time,  or  of  Hook  and  Cecil  Lawson,  Sam  Bough,  Mason,  and 
Frederick  Walker,  whose  more  recent  w’ork  brings  the  story  of 
this  branch  of  art  down  to  our  own  day.  Of  English  landscapists, 
indeed,  the  name  is  legion,  and  at  the  head  of  them  all,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  extent  of  the  fame  he  has  won,  stands  the  name 
of  Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner,  whose  genius,  heralded  to 
the  world  by  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  Euskin,  is  here  fully  illus¬ 
trated  in  superb  examples  from  the  Collections  of  Mr.  Chapman, 
Lord  Strathcona,  Mr.  Beecham,  and  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
Turner,  in  his  youth,  while  he  was  still  under  the  influence  of 
Girtin,  might  well  have  owned  kinship  with  Richard  Wilson,  as 
both  in  turn  might  have  confessed  their  indebtedness  to  the  great 
Frenchman,  Claude  Lorraine;  but  Turner’s  talent,  as  it  passed 
onward  in  steady  development,  parted  completely  wuth  the 
shackles  imposed  by  earlier  authority  and  left  him  at  the  close  of 
a  brilliant  career  in  a  |X)sition  of  complete  isolation  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  There  will  always  be  those — and  I  may  count  myself 
among  the  number — who  will  turn  w'ith  increasing  love  to  the 
more  restrained  beauty  of  his  earlier  work,  and  who  will  seek 
rather  in  his  w^ater-colours  than  in  his  paintings  in  oil  for  the 
finer  expression  of  those  more  individual  qualities  which  marked 
the  practice  of  his  prime.  But  personal  preference  need  count 
for  little  in  the  acknowledgment  which  all  alike  must  freely 
render,  that  his  genius  has  conferred  a  lasting  glory  upon  the 
English  school. 

With  this  brief  survey  of  the  work  of  deceased  British  artists 
the  mission  of  the  critic  may  here  fitly  end.  The  purpose  of 
such  an  introduction  as  I  have  attempted  is  sufficiently  served  if, 
in  sketching  the  growth  of  our  school  from  its  foundation  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  I  have  succeeded  in  indicating 
the  several  diverse  currents  which  have  contributed  to  its  develop¬ 
ment  and  have  left  so  rich  a  heritage  in  achievement  and  example 
to  the  men  of  a  younger  day.  Of  the  varied  quality  of  that  later 
work  the  exhibition  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself.  That  the 
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product  of  our  time  lacks  nothing  of  vitality  is  sufficiently  shown 
in  the  spirit  of  restless  and  untiring  experiment  which  marks  the 
varied  output  of  our  younger  school ;  and  that  it  still  preserves 
among  many  of  its  exponents  a  loyal  adherence  to  the  imperish¬ 
able  traditions  of  the  past  is  no  less  clearly  asserted  in  the  work 
of  men  who  are  now  labouring  with  undiminished  faith  in  the 
ideals  established  by  an  earlier  generation.  Of  Subject  and 
Portrait,  in  the  art  that  leans  for  its  support  upon  qualities  of 
decorative  design  and  in  the  direct  and  searching  questionings  of 
nature,  noticeable  in  every  direction  and  manifest  specially  in 
the  treatment  of  landscape,  there  is  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest 
in  the  present  collection. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  again  a  full  record  of  the  varied  achieve¬ 
ment  of  our  English  school  in  the  section  here  devoted  to  the 
work  of  painters  in  water-colour,  and  in  the  large  collection  of 
examples  in  black-and-white  in  which  original  drawings  in  wash 
and  line  are  associated  with  earlier  and  later  productions  of  the 
masters  of  etching  and  engraving. 

The  Pre-Eaphaelite  movement,  so  influential  in  painting,  found 
its  reflex  also  in  work  of  pure  design.  The  earlier  numbers  of 
the  Cornhill  Magazine  and  of  Once  a  Week,  coupled  with  the 
illustrated  volume  of  Tennyson’s  poems,  supply  ample  material 
for  the  study  of  those  new’er  impulses  which  were  then  stirring 
the  younger  artists  of  the  period.  It  was  there  that  painters  like 
Eossetti,  Holman  Hunt,  Millais,  Frederick  Sandys,  Pin  well. 
Walker,  and  Houghton  found  an  honourable  means  of  subsistence 
while  they  w'ere  awaiting  the  public’s  somew’hat  tardy  recogni¬ 
tion  of  their  more  serious  efforts  in  colour ;  and  the  work  they 
produced  in  this  kind,  marked  always  by  the  signs  of  renewed 
study  of  those  great  masters  in  the  use  of  line  whose  practice  is 
supremely  embodied  in  the  drawings  and  engravings  of  Albert 
Diirer,  is  here  happily  illustrated  in  a  series  of  well-chosen 
examples.  Walker  used  to  relate  that  when  his  apprenticeship  as 
a  draughtsman  began  it  was  to  the  work  of  Sir  John  Gilbert  he 
w^as  referred  as  the  most  fitting  model  for  a  young  man  entering 
upon  his  career.  But  that  deeper  study  of  nature  which  has  left 
so  strong  an  impress  upon  modern  painting  equally  asserted  itself 
in  the  practice  of  men  who  then  employed  the  pencil  and  the 
pen ;  and  its  surviving  influence  upon  the  talent  of  artists  still 
living,  or  only  lately  deceased,  may  be  traced  in  the  rich  array 
of  drawings  here  assembled,  which  bear  among  others  the  names 
of  artists  like  Charles  Keene,  George  Du  Maurier,  Edwin  Abbey, 
and  Aubrey  Beardsley. 

In  the  galleries  devoted  to  sculpture  and  architectural  design 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  make  any  full  exhibit  of  the  art 
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of  the  past.  English  sculpture,  till  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  moved  on  lines  that  were  strictly  academic;  and  from  the 
time  of  Flaxman,  whose  genius  illumined  the  settled  traditions 
of  classical  style,  the  sculptured  -work  produced  in  England  rarely 
revealed  any  attempt  to  secure  a  larger  outlook  for  the  workers  in 
marble  and  bronze.  But  with  the*  advent  of  Alfred  Stevens, 
whose  notable  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  now  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  serves  to  vindicate  England’s  place  in  this 
branch  of  art,  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  as  it  expressed  itself 
in  the  work  of  Ghiberti,  Donatello,  Yerrochio,  and  Michael 
Angelo,  became  no  less  plainly  evident  in  sculpture  than  in 
painting.  A  wider  liberty  of  invention,  a  measure  of  larger  and 
fuller  energy  in  the  rendering  of  character  and  action,  a 
greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  motive  and  subject,  has  since 
characterised  the  more  varied  work  of  our  school ;  and  the 
influence  he  exercised  may  still  be  traced  in  the  individual  product 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  living  sculptors,  who  are  worthily 
represented  in  the  present  exhibition. 

J.  CoMYNS  Carr. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  LONDON. 


So  much  has  been  written  about  the  Declaration  of  London  that 
it  seems  like  temerity  to  offer  another  article  to  an  already 
surfeited  public.  My  excuse  is  that,  whereas  writers  seem 
hitherto  to  have  confined  themselves  to  recommending  its 
adoption  telle  quelle,  or  pointing  out  the  danger  of  its  adoption, 
1  think  some  considerations  might  be  put  forward  which  are  of 
a  conciliatory  nature. 

In  approaching  the  subject  we  should  bear  in  mind  how  the 
Declaration  came  into  existence.  At  The  Hague,  as  I  think 
perhaps  rather  unwisely.  Great  Britain  was  an  active  party  in 
framing  a  convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Prize  Court.  The  original  English  idea  was  “to  secure  the  adapta¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  machinery  of  the  existing  Hague  Court  to  the 
purposes  of  an  “International  Tribunal  of  Appeal  ”  from  decisions 
of  belligerent  Prize  Courts.  The  official  instructions,  published 
in  the  correspondence  respecting  the  Second  Conference,  observed 
in  reference  to  the  proposal  that  the  “judgments  of  the  Tribunal 
in  such  cases  would  probably  prove  the  most  rapid  and  efficient 
means  which  can,  under  existing  conditions,  be  devised  for 
giving  form  and  authority  to  the  canons  of  international  law  in 
matters  of  prize.”  The  instructions  continued  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  would  far  outweigh  any  difficulty  which  might  arise  from 
the  fact  that  some  alterations  in  the  municipal  laws  of  this 
country,  and  probably  also  of  other  States,  would  be  required, 
and  that  “H.M.  Government  considered  that  if  The  Hague 
Conference  accomplished  no  other  object  than  the  constitution  of 
such  a  tribunal,  it  would  render  an  inestimable  service  to  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  mankind.” 

An  elaborate  scheme  in  fifty-two  Articles  wa»*«ltimately  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  names  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  -France,  and  the 
United  States,  as  the  result  of  the  delibera,tiou|^^jJhi^^fer- 
ence.  Of  it  the  British  delegates,  in  their  reporrOTithe^HRi  of 
the  Conference,  wrote  that  it  was  to  them  a  subject  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task  thus  laid 
upon  them;  “not,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  an  adaptation  of  the 
machinery  of  the  existing  Court,  but  in  the  form  of  a  new  insti¬ 
tution  ”  ;  and  that  the  Convention  drawn  up  appeared  to  them  “a 
very  noteworthy  step  in  the  history  of  law  as  the  first  attempt 
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to  constitute  a  really  International  Court,  and  as  the  first  device 
to  produce  uniformity  in  any  branch  of  international  law.”  ^ 

Article  1  of  the  English  project  had  run  : — 

‘‘Une  Cour  permanente  d’appel  internationale  sera  organisee 
ayant  pour  objet  T administration  des  lois  internationales  en 
matiere  de  prises  maritimes  entre  les  Puissances  signataires.” 

This  seemed,  like  the  references  to  canons  of  international 
law  ”  in  the  instructions,  to  assume  that  such  a  code  w'ould  be 
adopted  before  the  Court  came  into  operation,  there  being  no 
such  ‘‘lois  internationales”  as  yet. 

The  German  project,  on  the  other  hand,  had  provided  that  the 
Court  of  First  Instance,  i.e.,  the  belligerent  Prize  Court,  should 
apply  les  lois  de  VEtat  capteur  (the  laws  of  the  capturing  State), 
and  it  followed  necessarily  that  the  International  Appeal  Court 
would  be  bound  by  the  same  laws. 

The  difficulty  as  to  the  law  to  be  applied  was  met  in  the  scheme 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Conference,  by  giving  the  Court  juris¬ 
diction  over  actions  ‘‘founded  on  the  allegation  that  the  capture 
had  been  effected  either  in  violation  of  a  conventional  provision 
in  force  between  the  belligerent  Powers  or  of  a  legal  provision 
imposed  by  the  capturing  belligerent  ”  (Article  3,  1°  c.) ;  further¬ 
more,  that  if  a  legal  point  was  involved,  it  should  be  settled  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  any  ‘‘existing  Convention 
between  the  capturing  belligerent  and  the  Power  which  is  itself 
a  party  to  the  action,  or  whose  ressortissant  (subject)  is  a  party 
thereto”;  in  default  of  any  such  Convention  ‘‘the  Court  shall 
apply  the  rules  of  International  Law,”  and  if  ‘‘there  are  no 
4fc‘general]y  recognised  rules,  the  Court’s  decision  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity  ” 
(Article  7). 

The  problem  the  Ijondon  Conference  had  to  deal  with  was  the 
reduction  to  certainty  of  the  margin  of  uncertainty  involved  in 
the  alternative  of  these  ‘‘principles  of  justice  and  equity.” 

The  discussions  which  took  place  at  The  Hague,  as  Sir  Edward 
Grey  stated  in  his  communication  proposing  the  Conference  to  the 
interested  Powers,  showed  that  on  various  questions,  connected 
with  maritime  war,  divergent  views  and  practices  prevailed  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  ‘‘Upon  some  of  these  subjects  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  reached,  but  on  others  it  was  not  found  possible  within 
the  period  for  which  the  Conference  assembled  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding.  The  impression  was  gained  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Prize  Court  would  not  meet  with  general 

(1)  Tt  was,  however,  just  because  it  had  not  produced  any  uniformity  in  the 
branch  of  International  Law  to  which  it  related  that  a  further  Conference  became 
necessary  to  give  it  a  uniform  law  to  apply. 
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acceptance,  so  long  as  vagueness  and  uncertainty  exist  as  to  the 
principles  which  the  Court,  in  dealing  with  appeals  brought  before 
it,  would  apply  to  questions  of  far-reaching  importance  affecting 
naval  policy  and  practice.”  He  therefore  proposed  that  another 
Conference  should  assemble  with  the  object  of  arriving  at  an 
agreement  as  to  what  are  the  generally  recognised  principles  of 
international  law,  within  the  meaning  of  Paragraph  2  of  Article  7 
of  the  Convention ,  in  respect  of  those  matters  wherein  the  practice 
of  nations  has  varied,  and  of  then  formulating  the  rules  which,  in 
the  absence  of  special  treaty  provisions  applicable  to  a  particular 
case,  the  Court  should  observe  in  dealing  with  appeals  brought 
before  it  for  decision. 

The  subjects  upon  which  it  was  considered  important  that  an 
understanding  should  be  reached,  were  those  as  to  which  diver¬ 
gent  rules  and  principles  had  been  enforced  in  the  Prize  Courts 
of  different  nations.  It  was,  therefore,  suggested  that  the 
following  questions  should  constitute  the  programme  of  the 
Conference  : — 

“  (a)  Contraband,  including  the  circumstances  under  which  particular 
articles  can  be  considered  as  contraband;  the  penalties  for  their  carriage;  the 
immunity  of  a  ship  from  search  when  under  convoy ;  and  the  rules  with  regard 
to  compensation  where  vessels  have  been  seized  but  have  been  found,  in 
fact,  only  to  be  carrying  innocent  cargo; 

“  (b)  Blockade,  including  the  questions  as  to  the  locality  where  seizure  can 
be  effected,  and  the  notice  that  is  necessary  before  a  ship  can  be  seized; 

‘‘  (c)  The  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  in  respect  both  of  contraband 
and  of  blockade; 

“  (d)  The  legality  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  vessels  prior  to  their  con¬ 
demnation  by  a  prize  court; 

‘  ‘  (e)  The  rules  as  to  neutral  ships  or  persons  rendering  ‘  unneutral  service  ’ 
(‘  assistance  hostile  ’); 

“  (f)  The  legality  of  the  conversion  of  a  merchant-vessel  into  a  war-ship 
on  the  high  seas; 

“  (g)  The  rules  as  to  the  transfer  of  merchant-vessels  from  a  belligerent 
to  a  neutral  flag  during,  or  in  contemplation  of,  hostilities; 

“  (h)  The  question  whether  the  nationality  or  the  domicile  of  the  owner 
should  be  adopted  as  the  dominant  factor  in  deciding  whether  property  is 
enemy  property.” 

H.M.  Government,  the  communication  concluded  : 

”  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  which  would  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court,  but,  in  view  of  the  serious 
divergencies  w’hich  the  discussion  at  The  Hague  brought  to  light,  as  to 
many  of  the  above  topics,  after  an  agreement  had  practically  been  reached 
on  the  proposals  for  the  creation  of  such  a  Court,  it  would  be  diflBcult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  H.M.  Government  to  carry  the  legislation  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  the  Convention  unless  they  could  assure  both  Houses  of 
the  British  Parliament  that  some  more  definite  understanding  had  been 
reached  as  to  the  rules  by  w'hich  the  new  tribunal  should  be  governed.” 
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Ainoug  the  clauses  of  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  figures 
the  following  :  “  Having  regard  to  the  terms  in  which  the  British 
Government  invited  various  Powers  to  meet  in  conference  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  what  are  the  generally 
recognised  rules  of  International  Law  within  the  meaning  of 
Article  7  of  the  Convention  of  the  18th  of  October,  1907,  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court,”  &c. 

I  have  given  these  details  in  some  fulness  to  show  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  British  Government  with  the  initiation  work 
of  the  Conference  and  drafting  of  the  rules.  It  would  surely  be 
a  very  invidious  ixjsition  for  this  country,  if  it  were  the  sole 
dissentient  in  the  ratification  of  what  is  mainly  its  own  work, 
without  very  serious  reasons — reasons  serious  enough  to  affect  the 
very  vitals  of  the  nation’s  safety. 

It  is  contended,  not  without  reason,  that  the  Convention 
might  in  one  particular  jeopardise  the  nation’s  safety,  and  it  is 
this  matter,  and  this  matter  alone,  which  in  the  circumstances 
might  warrant  the  rejection  of  the  Convention.  There  are  other 
matters  which  have  not  been  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  There 
are  omissions  in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this 
country.  These,  however,  can  all  be  dealt  with  either  at  the 
next  Hague  Conference  in  1914  or  at  a  special  Conference.  The 
one  question  which  admits  of  no  hesitation,  which  is  of  such 
essential  importance  to  this  country,  that  we  must  stultify  our¬ 
selves,  if  need  be,  by  refusing  to  ratify  the  Convention  rather 
than  ratify  it  with  a  doubt  as  to  its  effect,  is  the  interpretation 
of  Articles  33  and  34  of  the  Convention.  They  are  as  follows  :  — 

Art.  33. — Conditional  contraband  is  liable  to  capture  if  it  is  shown  to 
be  destined  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  of  a  Government  department 
of  the  enemy  State,  unless  in  this  latter  case  the  circumstances  show  that 
the  goods  cannot,  in  fact,  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  in  progress. 
This  latter  exception  does  not  apply  to  a  consignment  coming  under 
Article  24  (4).* 

Art.  34. — The  destination  referred  to  in  Article  33  is  presumed  to  exist 
if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  enemy  authorities,  or  to  a  contractor  established 
in  the  enemy  country,  who,  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  supplies 
articles  of  this  kind  to  the  enemy.  A  similar  presumption  arises  if  the  goods 
are  consigned  to  a  fortified  place  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  other  place 
serving  as  a  base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.  No  such  presumption, 
however,  arises  in  the  case  of  a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  one  of  these 
places  if  it  is  sought  to  prove  that  she  herself  is  contraband. 

In  cases  where  the  above  presumptions  do  not  arise,  the  destination  is 
presumed  to  be  innocent. 

The  presumptions  set  up  by  this  Article  may  he  rebutted. 

The  dangerous  passage  is  in  italics.  In  French  it  reads  : 

(1)  Art.  24  (4)  says  ;  “Gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  bullion,  paper  money.” 

VOL.  XC.  N.S.  K 
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11  cn  est  de  vienie  si  Vcnvoi  est  d  destination  d'une  place  fortificc 
ennemie  ou  d'une  autre  place  servant  de  base  aux  forces  arniees 
ennemies. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again,  and  with  justice, 
that  any  place  may  be  regarded  in  a  narrow  island  like  ours  as 
serving  as  a  base  for  our  forces,  and  that,  therefore,  all  food 
supplies  destined  for  any  port  of  this  country  might  be  held  under 
this  article  to  be  conditional  contraband. 

It  is  true  that,  if  we  did  not  ratify  the  Declaration,  an  enemy 
might  declare  food  supplied  to  our  island  population  to  be 
absolute  contraband,  i.e.,  without  even  qualifying  it  as  condi¬ 
tional,  on  the  ground  that,  being  indispensable  to  national 
defence,  it  has  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  distinguishing 
absolute  from  conditional  contraband.  In  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  Russia  in  her  proclamation  included  among  articles  uncon¬ 
ditionally  contraband,  “rice,  provisions,  .  .  .  wRich  may  be  used 
for  a  warlike  purpose,  if  they  are  transported  on  the  account 
of,  or  are  destined  for,  the  enemy” — she  did  not  say  for  the 
enemy’s  forces.  In  answer  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s  protest. 
Count  Lamsdorff,  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  remarked  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  international  decision  as  to  what  was  or 
was  not  contraband  of  war,  it  appeared  to  bo  within  the  power 
of  a  belligerent  arbitrarily  to  decide  what  articles  were  to  be  so 
considered.  Great  Britain’s  protest  certainly  led  to  an  alteration 
of  the  Russian  rules. ^  The  point,  however,  is  that  Count 
Lamsdorff,  on  behalf  of  Russia,  took  a  view,  which  is  not  that 
held  in  this  country,  of  the  nature  of  absolute  contraband.  The 
Declaration  of  London  would  be,  of  course,  a  bar  to  any  such 
contention  as  that  food  can  be  included  among  absolute  contra¬ 
band,  and  in  case  of  any  future  war,  whether  this  country  was  a 
party  or  neutral,  no  such  contention  could  be  set  up  against  the 
plain  terms  of  the  Declaration.  Without  it,  of  course,  what  has 
been  done  once  can  be  done  again,  and  perhaps  in  this  connection 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
during  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  our  own  Government 
took  advantage  of  the  then  prevailing  scarcity  of  food  to  seize  all 
ships  carrying  provisions  to  French  ports. 

These  arc  serious  reasons  for  considering  whether  we  should 
not  be  improving  our  position  by  accejffing  Articles  33  and  34, 
even  as  they  are.  Howevi'r,  might  not  the  difficulty  be  met  l)y 
inserting  an  agreed  int('rpretation  in  the  Act  of  ratification  in 
some  such  form  as  the  following  : — “Ratified,  subject  to  the  sense 
of  the  words  ‘  une  autre  place  servant  de  base  aux  forces  armces 


(l)  See  Barclay,  Problems  of  International  Practice  and  Diplomacy,  p.  96. 
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eiiiiemies  ’  being  agreed  not  to  apply  to  commercial  ports  unless 
in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  enemy.”  ^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  practically  on  all  other  points  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  for  securing  homogeneity  of 
practice  are  advantageous  to  neutrals.  The  mere  fact  of  putting 
an  end  to  uncertainty  is  an  advantage  in  itself  to  neutrals,  and 
as  this  country  has  the  largest  shipping  interest  in  the  world, 
'it  also  has  the  largest  neutral  interest  in  any  war  between 
other  countries. 

The  creation  of  a  non-contraband  list,  to  which  additions  can  he 
made  at  future  dates,  the  restriction  of  absolute  contraband  to 
certain  fixed  articles,  the  fixing  of  certain  articles  as  conditional 
contraband  without  notice,  are  of  first-class  importance  to  neutrals 
in  general,  and  the  clauses  forbidding  the  classification  of  food- 
stulTs  as  absolute  contraband,  and  of  raw  cotton  as  contraband  of 
war  at  all  are  of  particular  value  to  this  country,  qua  belli¬ 
gerent.  During  the  Eusso- Japanese  war,  this  question  of  raw 
cotton  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  the  British  and 
Itussian  Governments.  An  Imperial  Order,  dated  April  1, 
1901,  added  cotton  to  the  list  of  absolute  contraband.  The 
Eussian  Government  (INlay  18,  1904)  explained  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  applied  only  to  raw  cotton  suitable  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  explosives,  and  not  to  yarns  and  other  manufactured 
articles.  ‘‘The  object  of  the  prohibition,”  it  stated,  ‘‘was  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  an  article  which  could  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war,  and,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  cotton  imported  for  innocent  purposes 
and  cotton  imported  for  use  as  munitions  of  war,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  issue  the  proclamation  in  question.  There  was  no 
intention  of  introducing  a  new  doctrine  of  contraband  of  war.” 
Sir  Charles  Hardinge  pointed  out  to  Count  Lamsdorff  that 
British  India  is  a  large  exporter  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  utilisable  for  explosives  would  bo 
infinitesimal  compared  with  that  exported  for  peace  purposes. 
The  importance  of  raw  cotton  to  this  country  is  incomparably 
greater.  Under  the  existing  practice,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  between  purposes  which  even  the  importer  himself 
might  not  know,  and  an  enemy  might  very  reasonably  contend 
that  owing  to  this  doubt  all  raw  cotton  imported  into  these  islands 

(1)  When  the  ITnited  States  Government  found  it  could  not  ratify  the  Hague 
Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an  International  Prize  Court  without 
qualifying  some  of  its  provisions,  it  submitted  an  additional  Protocol  (September 
19,  1910)  to  the  maritime  Powers,  who  agreed  to  the  necessary  qualifications 
being  declared  in  the  instrument  of  ratification.  Why  should  this  example  not 
be  followed  ? 
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must  be  considered  as  contraband.  Under  the  Declaration  none 
of  it  can  in  any  circumstances  be  considered  as  contraband. 

In  the  discussions  on  the  Declaration  we  seem  to  forget  that 
necessity  of  war  plays  a  part  which  enables  the  belligerent  to 
construe  the  at  present  existing  rules  liberally  to  his  own  advan¬ 
tage.  “The  reasonable  necessities  of  war,”  says  W.  E.  Hall,  “are 
marked  out  in  a  broad  way  by  the  immediate  objects  at  wUich  a 
belligerent  aims  in  attacking  the  person  of  his  enemy.  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  break  down  armed  resistance  because,  upon  the  ability  of 
his  enemy  to  offer  it,  depends  the  power  of  the  latter  to  reject  the 
terms  to  which  it  is  sought  to  bring  him.”  “The  object  of  war 
from  a  military  point  of  view,”  says  the  British  Officers’  Manual, 
“is  to  procure  the  complete  submission  of  the  enemy  at  the  earliest 
period  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  men  and  money.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  an  island  belligerent  is  in  a  different 
position  from  a  continental  belligerent.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible 
in  a  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party  that  Count 
Lamsdorff’s  contention  that  “in  the  absence  of  any  international 
decisions  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  contraband  of  war,  it  appears  to 
be  within  the  power  of  a  belligerent  arbitrarily  to  decide  what 
articles  may  be  treated  as  absolute  contraband,”  would  be 
relocated. 

The  provisions  of  the  I'Jeclaration  putting  an  end  to  existing 
doubts  on  the  subject  of  contraband  appear  to  mo  to  be  of  a 
value  to  this  country  far  outweighing  any  shortcomings  of  the 
Declaration  in  other  respects,  saving  the  one  I  have  singled  out. 
The  provisions  relating  to  the  sinking  of  ships  carrying  contra¬ 
band,  and  those  restricting  blockade  to  the  enemy’s  ports  and 
coast are  simply  the  existing  practice  ;  the  omission  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  conversion  of  merchant  vessels  into  warships 
on  the  high  sea  alters  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  provisions 
I  have  dealt  with  as  to  contraband,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  as  regards  conditional  contraband, 
are  advantages  to  this  country  the  enormous  importance  of  which 
I  do  not  think  has  yet  been  appreciated. 

At  the  outset  of  this  article  I  mentioned  that  I  was  not  sure 
that  we  were  wise  in  promoting  the  establishment  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Prize  Court.  The  object  of  instituting  such  a  Court 

(1)  A  quotation  in  The  Timm  of  June  17th  from  the  IlamhuTijtr  Ndchrichfen 
“liaa  revived  the  excitement  of  certain  opponents  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Declaration  quite  unnecessarily.  The  German  paper  in  question  has  confused 
the  strict  sense  of  blockade  with  a  vague  and  inaccurate  employment  of  the 
term  in  the  sense  of  “blocking”  the  enemy’s  ships.  Nothing  in  the  Declaration 
would  prevent  a  British  fle^  from  “sealing  the  North  Sea”  for  German  ships, 
if  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  at  war,  and  nothing  in  the  present  or  any 
conceivable  state  of  International  Law  would  entitle  a  belligerent  to  blockade 
a  neutral  port  or  coast. 
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was  to  avoid  the  bias  which  it  is  supposed  weighs  in  the  decision 
of  cases  by  belligerent  courts.  ]hit  how  do  we  know  that  the 
International  Court  would  not  be  just  as  much  biassed  in  favour 
of  the  neutral  interest?  “Representing,  as  we  do,”  said  Mr. 
Choate,  at  the  sitting  of  July  11 ,  1907,  of  The  Hague  Conference, 
“a  widely  extended  maritime  nation ^  and  a  nation  which  hopes 
and  confidently  expects  always  in  the  future  to  be  a  neutral 
nation,  we  deem  the  establishment  of  an  International  Court  of 
Prize  by  this  Conference  to  be  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.” 
The  converse  may  obviously  be  as  important  for  a  nation  which, 
with  its  vast  dependencies,  cannot  with  equal  confidence  expect 
to  remain  a  mere  spectator  among  the  rivalries  of  expanding 
States  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe.  No  doubt  British 
shipping  interests  suffered  during  the  late  Russo-Japanese  war, 
but  is  the  fact  that  our  Foreign  Office  did  not  obtain  all  the 
satisfaction  it  considered  due  in  connection  with  the  Russian 
seizures,  a  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  that  the  interests  of 
this  country,  like  those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  can  for 
the  future  be  safely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  any  neutral  bias 
against  belligerent  interests?  The  interests  of  the  civilised  world 
|in  time  of  war  are  divisible  into  three  groups,  namely,  the 
interests  of  the  respective  belligerents,  and  the  interest  of  the 
neutrals  genei’ally.  In  practice  the  interest  of  the  neutrals  is 
against  the  making  of  captures.  Under  the  system  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailing  it  is  the  judge  ap)X)inted  by  the  captor  who  decides 
whether  the  capture  was  a  legitimate  one  or  not.  He  hears  the 
cause  and  gives  his  judgment  in  the  face  of  the  whole  neutral 
world,  at  all  times  the  larger  part  of  civilised  mankind,  and  one 
which  has  now  infinitely  greater  facilities  for  making  its  voice 
heard  than  it  had  a  century  ago,  when  this  country  as  a  powerful 
belligerent  maritime  State  was,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  neutral 
maritime  combination,  able  to  enforce  its  views  as  regards  neutral 
property.  This  change  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
Bundeftratli,  when  a  neutral  Power  of  maritime  strength  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  enforce  its  will ,  dictated ,  to  some  extent ,  to  the  still  most 
formidable  maritime  State  in  the  w’orld  the  w^ay  in  which  it  had 
to  deal  with  neutral  merchant-ships  on  the  high  seas,  and  claimed, 
and  obtained  damages  for  the  stoppage  of  a  ship,  though  effected 
in  accordance  with  the  rights  of  w’arfare  as  hitherto  practised. 

The  new  Convention  prescribes  that  the  Court  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  fifteen  members  out  of  the  whole  panel  (Article  14). 
Of  these  fifteen  members  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  Japan, 
each  appoint  one  (Article  15).  A  schedule  of  the  other  Powers  is 
appended  to  the  Convention,  under  which  they  take  their  turn 
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to  sit  to  the  number  of  seven,  making  up  together  the  prescribed 
fifteen.  As  composed  under  the  first  year’s  distribution,  the  other 
judges  would  have  been  appointed  by  Argentina,  Columbia,  Spain, 
Greece,  Norway,  Holland,  and  Turkey.  In  case  of  war  (say) 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  Great  Britain  might  make 
a  number  of  captures — Bussian,  Austrian,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Norwegian,  Dutch,  American,  and  South  American,  Germany 
being  a  large  importer  of  the  produce  of  all  these  countries.  The 
American  bias  is  in  favour  of  immunity  from  capture,  and  this 
may  be  taken  to  be  the  bias  of  all  the  weaker  States,  possibly  of 
the  whole  of  the  seven  subsidiary  countries.  Of  the  eight  per¬ 
manent  judges,  besides  those  of  the  United  States,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  judge  might  be  suspected  of  a  similar  bias  against 
Great  Britain.  The  same  would  probably  be  true  of  the  State 
to  which  the  captured  vessel  belonged.  Thus,  out  of  the  eight 
permanent  judges,  almost  certainly  three  would  he  biassed 
against  Great  Britain;  possibly,  with  all  the  subsidiary  seven,  as 
many  as  ten  out  of  the  fifteen  !  And,  indeed,  why,  as  a  general 
proposition,  should  the  neutral  judges  not  be  as  much  subject  to 
bias  against  the  belligerent  States  as  the  judges  of  belligerent 
States  are  assumed  to  be  biassed  at  present  against  neutral 
Powers?  The  check  of  a  specially  interested  belligerent  public 
opinion  would  obviously  be  less  effective  than  that  of  a  general 
neutral  opinion  in  the  reverse  case.  It  would  not  make  much 
difference  that  the  neutral  judges  were  of  different  countries,  as 
the  neutral  interest  is  in  principle  homogeneous. 

Justice,  after  all,  is  in  itself  rather  an  ideal  than  a  reality, 
as  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  large  number  of  cases  which  are 
rever.sed  on  appeal  not  only  in  England  but  in  every  country. 
The  necessity  of  adopting  procedure  to  bring  cases  to  an  end,  the 
necessary  uncertainty  of  evidence,  the  fact  that  a  decision  must 
be  given  upon  the  evidence  forthcoming,  whether  complete  or 
not,  the  different  temperaments  and  prejudices  inherent  to  our 
faulty  human  nature  of  both  judges  and  advocates,  their  differing 
degrees  of  ability,  accidental  circumstances,  pressure  of  business, 
errors  of  procedure,  all  tend  to  qualify,  impede,  and  distort 
justice  as  given  in  courts  of  law.  In  practice,  the  least  among 
these  shortcomings  is,  probably,  the  partiality  of  the  judge. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  a  special  court,  such  as  the  International 
Prize  Court  would  be,  outside  the  turmoil  of  ordinary  litigation, 
where  the  procedure  is  calm  and  leisurely,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  a  full  and  careful  examination  of  the  facts,  that 
the  judge’s  bias  might  become  of  any  importance  among  the 
possibilities. 

In  any  case,  I  do  not  think  the  subject  has  been  considered 
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with  sufficient  fulness  to  warrant  this  country  joining  in  any 
scheme  of  such  a  revolutionary  character  as  that  involved  in  the 
creation  of  an  International  Prize  Court.  That  the  Convention 
can  he  determined  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  (Article  55)  is  not 
an  argument  in  favour  of  an  experiment  which  might  oblige 
Groat  Britain  to  play  an  invidious  and  unpopular  part  among  her 
fellow  nations. 

It  is  true  that  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  refers  to 
Article  7  of  The  Hague  Convention  for  the  establishment  of  an 
International  Prize  Court,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  Declaration  necessarily  implies  ratification  of  The 
Hague  Convention.  The  ratification  of  the  Declaration  might, 
therefore,  precede  the  ratification  of  the  Convention,  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Convention  being  specially  reserved  until  further 
consideration.  This  country  might,  thus,  have  another  chance 
of  examining  the  question  before  committing  itself  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  till  the  Declaration  has  been  revised 
if  need  be,  to  meet  the  objections  mised  against  it.  Such  a  proce¬ 
dure  would  be  the  easier  as  The  Hague  Convention  can  only  be 
ratified  after  the  passing  of  the  necessary  Prize  Act  to  give  effect 
to  it,  and  the  whole  subject  could  again  be  gone  into  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  before  the  Convention  became  operative. 

With  these  tw’o  reservations,  surely  all  objections  of  essential 
importance  to  the  Declaration  w’ould  be  removed.  We  should 
have  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  clause 
relating  to  shipments  of  food  to  this  country,  and  on  all  other 
points,  where  w’e  w*ere  belligerents,  w'e  should  have  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Declaration  in  our  own  hands.  As  neutrals  the 
jirovisions  of  the  Declaration  balance  decidedly  in  our  favour. 

In  any  case,  the  honour  of  this  country  is  pledged  to  ratification 
of  the  Declaration  in  one  form  or  another,  and  diplomacy  is  not 
without  methods  of  securing  us  against  the  interpi'etation  of  any 
of  its  clauses  in  any  manner  detrimental  to  British  interests,  as 
they  w’ere  understood  in  the  framing  of  its  terms.  I  have  pointed 
out  ways  in  w’hich  this  might  be  done,  but  the  ingenuity  of  our 
skilled  diplomacy,  under  Sir  E.  Grey’s  able  direction,  would 
probably  be  able  to  find  other  and  perhaps  better  methods  of 
attaining  the  same  end.  Not  to  ratify  it  wwild  bo  to  throw  away 
an  immense  gain  to  us  in  the  practice  and  law  of  contraband  of 
war — not  only  an  advantage  obtained  without  any  sacrifice  on  our 
jiart,  but  an  advantage  so  great  that,  to  secure  it,  simultaneous 
ratification  of  the  International  Prize  Court  Convention,  in  spite 
of  all  objections  to  such  a  Court,  w’ould  not  be  too  great  a  price 
to  pay. 


Thomas  Barclay. 
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“In  Vivian  Grey,”  wrote  the  young  Disraeli,  “I  have  portrayed 
my  active  and  real  amhition  ;  in  Alroy,  my  ideal  ambition,”  In 
Alroy  he  tells  the  story  of  the  Jewish  twelfth-century  hero,  who 
sought  to  re-establish  the  Jewish  kingdom ;  and  it  may  well  be, 
says  Disraeli’s  biographer,  that  “as  he  stood  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Jerusalem,  or  gazed  on  Mount  Zion,  the  thought  may 
have  passed  through  his  mind  that  the  true  aim  of  the  political 
ambition  which  was  beginning  to  shape  itself  within  him  should 
he  to  win  back  the  Holy  Land  for  the  chosen  people,  and  restore 
the  sceptre  to  Judah.”  The  active  and  real  ambition,  however, 
prevailed  over  the  ideal ;  and  when  in  1878  he  was  settling  the 
destinies  of  the  Nearer  East,  though  he  stipulated  for  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Jewish  people  in  Roumania,  he  had  forgotten  his 
youthful  dreams.  He  probably  had  not  heard  of  the  movement, 
already  in  active  operation,  for  colonising  the  Holy  Land  with 
its  old  inhabitants,  which  led,  in  1870,  to  the  foundation  of  a 
Jewish  agricultural  college  near  Jaffa.  Probably,  too,  he  had 
not  read  George  Eliot’s  Daniel  Deronda,  published  in  1876,  in 
which  the  idealised  character  of  Rabbi  Mordecai  pleads  for  the 
foundation  of  an  organic  centre  for  Judaism,  and  “a  new  Judea 
poised  between  East  and  West.” 

By  the  irony  of  history,  the  statesman  who  had  the  power  to 
command  Turkey,  and  the  authoress  w'ho  had  the  vision  to 
inspire  humanity,  had  died  before  the  movement  for  the  return 
of  the  Jews  to  their  old  home  had  found  the  leader  to  rouse  the 
Jewish  people.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  indeed,  who  was  Sheriff 
of  London  in  the  year  in  which  Disraeli  entered  Parliament, 
devoted  a  great  part  of  his  full  measure  of  life  to  ameliorating 
the  conditions  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  Holy  Land.  A 
splendid  type  of  Jewish  philanthropy,  as  Disraeli  was  of  Jewish 
intellect.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  East, 
had  been  deeply  moved  by  the  wretched  plight  of  the  Jewish 
settlers  in  the  four  holy  cities  in  which  they  were  gathered — 
Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  Safed,  and  Hebron;  and  during  the  course 
of  his  six  subsequent  journeys  to  the  land,  he  founded  numerous 
philanthropic  institutions  for  their  benefit.  Stung,  moreover,  by 
a  remark  of  Cobbett,  who  had  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  “the  Israelite  is  never  seen  to  take  a  spade  in  his  hand,  but 
waits  like  the  voracious  slug  to  devour  that  which  has  been 
produced  by  labour  in  which  he  had  no  share,”  Montefiore  had 
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early  conceived  the  idea  of  planting  Jewish  agricultural  colonies 
on  the  neglected  slopes  of  Judea  and  the  uncultivated  plains  of 
Philistia.  At  first  the  plan  did  not  meet  wdth  any  large  results, 
but  he  lived  to  see  in  his  old  age  its  fruitful  development.  From 
1881  the  sting  of  bitter  and  relentless  persecution,  added  to  the 
undying  national  yearning,  impelled  the  most  enterprising  and 
ardent  Jews  of  Eussia  and  Roumania  to  immigrate  in  ever- 
increasing  numbers  into  Palestine.  While  Baron  de  Hirsch,  the 
great  financier,  devoted  his  millions  to  build  up  a  Jewish  country 
in  the  New  World,  the  idealists  among  his  people  looked  to  their 
old  home,  not  so  much  as  a  refuge  from  misery,  nor  simply  as 
the  place  in  which  they  might  lead  a  free  and  healthy  life,  but 
as  the  seat  of  all  their  hopes  for  the  restoration  of  the  nationality. 
Societies  of  “  Lovers  of  Zion  ”  sprang  up  all  over  Jewry ;  young 
men  took  their  fortunes  in  their  hands,  and  boldly  planted  them¬ 
selves  on  the  land ;  a  new  outburst  of  Hebrew  literature  sprang 
from  the  Ghetto ;  the  Renaissance  began. 

The  agricultural  pioneers  in  Palestine,  like  the  Puritan  fathers 
in  America,  had  to  suffer  hard  times.  In  their  distress  another 
great  Jewish  philanthropist,  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  of 
Paris,  came  to  their  aid.  He  assisted  the  colonists  wdio  w’ere 
already  settled,  and  he  established  new  foundations  of  his  own. 
The  Russian  “Zion”  societies  provided  the  men  and  the  enthu¬ 
siasm,  while  he  gave  the  money  and  the  administration.  In  the 
first  flush  of  hope,  colonies  were  planted  in  the  fruitful  district 
of  the  ancient  Philistia  ,  along  the  plain  of  Sharon  between  Jaffa 
and  Carmel,  and  amid  the  well-w^atered  hills  of  Galilee.  Within 
fifteen  years  tw^enty-five  villages  had  been  settled,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  5,000  persons,  and  the  vineyards  and  orange- 
orchards  and  olive-groves  began  to  restore  the  beauty  of  the 
country.  Then  for  a  time  the  colonising  movement  was  checked. 
Dr.  Theodore  Herzl,  w^ho  is  generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
Zionism,  and  was  the  first  to  make  it  an  organised  international 
movement,  called  the  people  to  a  larger  plan.  “Israel  a  nation” 
was  the  splendid  ideal  which  leapt  in  full  panoply  from  his  poetic 
brain;  and,  offering  to  his  scattered  people  a  statesman’s  genius 
not  inferior  to  that  which  Disraeli  and  Lassalle  had  given  to 
other  nations,  he  laid  before  them  a  plan  which  was  to  give 
immediate  reality  to  the  ideal.  By  means  of  a  powerful  financial 
instrument,  and  by  engaging  the  interest  of  the  rulers  of  Europe, 
a  charter  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Sultan,  guaranteed  by  the 
European  Powers,  to  authorise  the  immigration  of  the  Jews 
en  masse  into  Palestine ;  and  at  the  congress  of  Jews  of  all 
countries  which  he  called  together  at  Bale  in  1897,  the  object  of 
his  movement  was  defined  as  “the  establishment  of  a  publicly- 
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secured  legally-assured  home  for  the  Jewish  people.”  In  the 
dazzling  brilliance  of  this  larger  idea  the  small  colonisation  enter¬ 
prises  were  condemned  as  a  peddling  policy. 

For  ten  years  Herzl  interviewed  kings  and  ministers,  organised 
his  followers,  now  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
summoned  their  representatives  annually  to  an  international  con¬ 
ference  to  deliberate  upon  their  national  aims.  The  masses  and 
the  intellectuals  responded;  the  Jews  of  wealth  and  position,  for 
the  most  part,  were  frightened  by  his  boldness,  and  held  back. 
And  though  he  founded  his  bank  (the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust), 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
which  was  subscribed  by  some  hundred  thousand  shareholders, 
ho  could  not  secure  a  sufficient  sum  to  induce  the  Sultan  to  grant 
the  desired  concession,  before  his  heroic  efforts  cost  him  his  life. 
National  redemption,  however,  as  Disraeli  remarked  in  Tanercd, 
is  not  an  affair  of  usury  ;  and  if  Herzl  failed  to  obtain  the  charter, 
he  did  for  his  people  the  greater  service  of  arousing  their  con¬ 
sciousness  of  nationality  and  vivifying  their  ideal.  His  death  in 
190G,  and  the  Turkish  Revolution  two  years  later,  led  to  a  return 
to  the  old  policy  of  peaceful  penetration.  But  it  was  the  old 
policy  raised  to  a  higher  pow'er ;  for  the  larger  aim  of  a  national 
revival  was  now  conscious  and  dominant,  and  the  lines  which 
Herzl  had  laid  down  for  the  movement  were  not  abandoned,  but 
diverted  into  new  ways.  Zionist  diplomacy  turned  from  the 
palace  to  the  Press,  from  the  ministers  of  European  Courts  to 
the  Parliament  at  Constantinople ;  and  Zionist  finance  was 
directed  away  from  bidding  for  concessions  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  to 
stimulating  enterprise  and  industry  in  Palestine. 

The  Anglo-Palestine  Bank  was  founded  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust,  with  a  capital  of  .€100 ,000,  having  its 
head  offices  at  Jaffa,  and  branches  at  the  other  chief  towns.  The 
amount  deposited  wdth  it  has  risen  in  the  last  five  years  from  one 
million  to  over  five  million  francs,  and  the  amount  of  the  advances 
it  has  made  has  increased  correspondingly.  During  the  same 
period  another  financial  instrument,  known  as  the  Jewish 
National  Fund,  which  was  founded  with  the  object  of  acquiring 
land  for  public  purposes  in  Palestine,  has  amassed  over  €100,000 
for  investment  in  the  soil,  and  every  year  its  capital  is  increased  by 
a  sum  of  €20,000,  that  comes  from  the  little  free-will  offerings  of 
the  Jewish  masses  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Its  activities  are 
many.  In  order  to  start  the  work  of  afforestation,  one  of  the 
pressing  needs  of  a  country  neglected  for  seven  centuries,  the 
National  Fund  has  purchased  a  largo  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
Judean  Hills,  on  which  there  is  Inung  planted  a  forest  of  olive- 
trees,  destined  to  form  the  permanent  and  visible  memorial  to 
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Dr.  Herzl.  To  remedy  the  congested  housing  conditions  of  the 
Jewish  working  people  in  the  towns,  it  has  promoted  the  erection 
of  garden  suburbs  at  Jaffa  and  Haifa.  To  foster  the  revival  of 
Jewish  culture  in  its  old  home,  and  to  assist  the  provision  of  a 
modern  education  for  the  growing  community,  it  has  bought  the 
sites  for  an  arts  and  crafts  school  in  Jerusalem,  for  a  Hebrew 
.secondary  school  at  Jaffa,  and  for  a  polytechnic  institute  at  Haifa. 
Lastly,  to  encourage  more  directly  the  return  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  soil,  it  is  financing  two  agrarian  institutions,  which  have 
as  their  object  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  workman  into  the 
peasant,  and  of  the  little  capitalist  into  the  farmer.  The  first  of 
these  institutions,  the  Palestine  Land  Development  Company, 
proposes  to  work  on  a  plan,  which  has  already  been  successfully 
tried  in  other  countries,  for  the  creation  of  a  class  of  peasant 
proprietors,  viz.,  to  purchase  a  large  estate  and  establish  on  it 
a  training-farm  where  the  young  labourers  will  be  taught  to 
divide  up  and  develop  the  land  into  small  holdings,  of  which, 
when  fully  trained,  they  will  themselves  become  the  owners.  A 
beginning  has  already  been  made  with  the  scheme  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  tract  in  the  fertile  hills  of  Galilee.  The  other  agrarian 
project,  which  has  not  yet  fully  matured,  is  to  establish  a  co¬ 
operative  colony,  in  which  the  settlers  will  share  their  produce 
and  manage  their  affairs  in  common.  The  plan  reflects  the 
Socialistic  spirit  which  strongly  marked  the  old  INfosaic  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  less  strongly  represonh'd  in  the  Jewish  national 
movement  to-day.  By  the  combined  activity  of  the  Anglo- 
Palestine  Bank,  which  promotes  the  development  of  the  old 
colonies,  and  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund,  which  with  its 
daughter  foundations  is  opening  up  new  fields  of  enterprise,  the 
double  work  is  steadily  going  forward  of  regenerating  a  people 
by  bringing  it  to  the  land,  and  regenerating  a  land  by  bringing 
to  it  the  people. 

As  is  to  be  expected  from  this  progressive  development,  the 
number  of  Jewish  inhabitants  in  the  country  is  rapidly  increasing  ; 
and  to-day  the  Jews  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  population 
of  Palestine  than  of  that  in  any  other  country,  save  Poland.  But 
there  is  room  for  five  or  six  times  the  present  number ;  since  the 
density  of  population  is  still  less  than  a  third  of  that  in  the 
Ijebanon  province  of  Syria  to  the  North,  w^hich  possesses  fewer 
natural  advantages,  but  for  nearly  a  century  has  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  a  semi-autonomous  Christian  administration  under 
the  joint  guarantee  of  England  and  France.  When  the  Turkish 
Bevolution  had  been  accomplished,  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Government  of  the  Young  Turks  would  encourage  Jewish  immi¬ 
gration  into  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  in  order  to 
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restore  their  ancient  fruitfulness  and  to  develop  their  neglected 
resources.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  that  expectation 
has  so  far  been  somewhat  belied.  The  old  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  land  purchase  and  settlement  have  not  been  removed ,  and  there 
have  been  in  the  Chamber  signs  of  suspicion  of  the  expansion  of 
Jewish  influence.  It  was  probably  inevitable  that  the  party, 
which  had  obtained  a  nationalist  as  well  as  a  constitutional 
triumph,  should  look  with  doubtful  feelings  upon  a  movement 
which  had  started  with  the  proclaimed  intention  of  obtaining  a 
Charter,  backed  by  the  Powers,  for  the  autonomous  colonisation 
of  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Zionist  body  has,  indeed, 
definitely  and  explicitly  declared  that  with  the  new  conditions  the 
need  and  the  desire  for  a  Charter  has  disappeared ;  and  that  all 
they  ask  for  is  the  right  of  Jews  to  settle  themselves  freely  in 
Palestine,  and,  becoming  there  loyal  Turkish  subjects,  to  make 
it  a  prosperous  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  But  the  Young 
Turks  have  not  been  so  quick  to  grasp  the  change  in  the  Zionist 
aims,  as  the  Zionists  were  to  grasp  the  change  in  Turkish 
political  conditions ;  and  therefore  the  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population,  though  it  has  been  steadily  maintained  year  by  year, 
has  not  leapt  up  with  any  sudden  spurt.  Nor  has  the  Jewish 
Colonisation  Association,  which  is  entrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Baron  de  Hirsch’s  millions,  bequeathed  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  settlement  of  the  exiles  from  Bussia  upon  the 
soil,  felt  itself  in  a  position  to  extend  its  operations  in  the  Holy 
Land,  but  has  rather  tended  to  restrict  them. 

The  first  few  years  of  a  new  regime  are  necessarily  a  period  of 
transition;  and  w^hen  their  first  Chauvinism  has  been  sobered, 
and  their  distrust  of  all  European  enterprises  that  had  their  origin 
before  the  Bevolution  has  been  lessened,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Young  Turks  will  come  to  see,  as  the  wisest 
rulers  have  generally  realised,  that  the  Jew’s  are  a  most  pow’erful 
“leaven  of  a  heterogeneous  Empire,”  and  that  their  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  Holy  Land  will  conduce,  not  only  to  the  advance  of 
the  country,  but  to  the  security  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  in 
Asia  from  foreign  interference  or  internal  disintegration. 

As  things  are,  the  growdh  of  the  Jewdsh  population  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  striking.  In  1880  there  were  in  Palestine  about  30,000 
Jews,  who  were  mostly  concentrated  in  the  holy  cities,  who 
spent  their  time  mainly  in  prayer  and  study,  and  wdio  w’ere  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  kind  of  voluntary  tax  paid  by  the  Jewish  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  dispersion  for  the  maintenance  of  their  brethren  in 
the  Holy  Land.  To-day,  out  of  a  total  population  of  700,000 
there  are  nearly  100,000  Jews  in  the  country,  of  wdiom  50,000 
live  at  Jerusalem — where  they  constitute  about  00  per  cent,  of 
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the  population — 7,000  at  Tiberias,  8,000  at  Safed,  and  10,000  at 
Jaffa.  A  large  part  of  this  urban  population  consists  of  settlers 
of  the  old  type,  attracted  by  motives  of  piety,  subsisting  with  the 
help  of  charity,  and  devoted  to  religious  exercises  and  learning. 
They  speak  the  jargon  of  the  Ghetto,  and  they  bring  into  Pales¬ 
tine  the  conditions  and  outlook  of  the  Ghetto.  But  during  recent 
years  a  new  and  more  vigorous  element  has  settled  in  the  towns 
as  well  as  on  the  land,  immigrants  who  have  moved  their  homes 
less  from  motives  of  piety  than  from  a  desire  to  bo  the  pioneers  of 
a  full  national  life,  who  believe  that  laborare  cst  orare,  and  who 
love  the  Holy  Land,  not  alone  for  its  past  history  but  also  for  its 
present  and  its  future  promise.  This  new  population  is  gradually 
introducing  an  unwonted  enterprise  into  the  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country,  and  is  establishing,  with  the  help  of  the 
“Lovers  of  Zion”  outside  the  land,  a  number  of  institutions  for 
the  advancement  of  a  distinctive  Jewish  culture. 

To  deal  first  with  the  material  side  of  this  movement,  the 
trade  of  Jaffa,  the  port  of  Judea,  has  risen  from  a  total  amount 
of  T360,000  in  1886  to  over  Tl, 500 ,000  in  1909 ;  and  the  ratio  of 
increase  at  Haifa,  the  other  Palestinian  port,  is  still  greater. 
Allowing  for  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  steady  rise  in 
the  tourist  traffic,  these  figures  are  remarkable,  and  are  the  index 
of  a  steady  progressive  development.  During  the  period  a  now 
Jerusalem  has  grown  up  outside  the  walls  of  the  mediaeval  city, 
with  modern  houses  and  broad  streets,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  a  public  Hebrew  library,  and  a  large  literary  activity. 
The  newly-elected  municipality  is  now  inviting  plans  for  a  modern 
system  of  drainage  and  water  supply.  It  is  even  speaking  of 
electric  tramways ;  but  the  absence  of  any  ready  water-power 
may  preserve  the  Holy  City  from  this  unsightly  appanage  of 
Western  civilisation.  A  new  Jaffa,  likewise,  has  sprung  up,  to 
accommodate  a  population  growing  from  15,000  to  50,000,  and 
now  boasts  two  garden  suburbs,  one  built  by  German,  the  other 
by  Jewish,  settlers.  Tjastly,  Haifa  has  developed  from  a  little 
coast  town  of  8,000  inhabitants  to  a  busy  centre  of  Eastern 
trade  with  a  population  of  over  20,000 ;  and  year  by  year  it  is 
becoming  a  port  of  greater  importance.  The  Hedjaz  Railway, 
that  extraordinary  enterprise  of  the  late  8ultan,  constructed  by 
means  of  the  contributions  of  the  faithful  to  carry  the  pilgrims 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  has  a  branch  line  running  from  the 
plains  of  the  Hauran  to  the  ^lediterranean,  which  ends  at  Haifa. 
It  is  the  design  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  divert  to  their 
owm  line  the  large  corn  trade  of  the  Hauran  and  the  traffic  of 
Damascus,  which  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  the  foreign  railway 
to  Beyrout,  and  to  make  Haifa  a  port  which  shall  rival  the  great 
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commercial  town  of  the  Lebanon  province.  To  that  end  it  is 
necessary  that  a  harbour  should  be  constructed  :  for  though  the 
roadstead  is  protected  on  two  sides  by  the  shelter  of  Mount 
Carmel,  in  certain  weathers  it  is  now  impossible  for  large  ships 
to  load  or  unload.  The  work  has  been  begun,  and  when  it  is 
completed  Haifa  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  chief  emporia  of 
the  East.  On  the  north  the  Hedjaz  line  is  to  be  connected  with 
the  Bagdad  railway,  and  with  the  system  which  is  to  link  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Europe  with  Asia.  On  the  south,  a  railway  is 
already  contemplated  running  along  the  plain  of  Sharon  to 
connect  with  the  Egyptian  system,  w^hich  will  be  brought  over 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  to  meet  it.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  when  he  was  besieging  the  fort  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre, 
in  1801,  declared  that  he  had  his  hand  on  the  key  of  the  East. 
Haifa,  which  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  bay  of  Acre,  bids  fair 
to  merit  that  title  before  long ;  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which 
was  once  the  meeting-place  of  the  armies  of  civilisation,  may 
become  the  meeting-place  of  its  railroads.  Jewish  foresight  has 
already  marked  out  the  future  importance  of  Haifa,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  Carmel  overlooking  the  town  there  are  being  erected 
a  large  Polytechnic  Institute,  which  is  to  provide  a  full  scientific 
and  technical  training  for  the  ambitious  youth  of  the  country ; 
an  agricultural  experimenting  station,  whore  the  productive  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  soil  will  be  tested  :  and  lastly,  an  Hygienic  Institute, 
where  the  health  conditions  will  be  investigated.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  first  steps  towards  the  introduction  of  Western  ideas  and 
methods  into  Palestine  were  made  by  the  German  settlers  of  the 
Temple  Sect,  who  founded  colonies  at  Jaffa  and  Haifa.  To-day  the 
numbers  and  importance  of  the  new  Templars  are  dwindling,  but 
their  work  has  been  taken  over  and  expanded  by  the  Jews,  who, 
as  they  once  brought  the  trade,  the  science,  and  the  culture  of 
the  East  to  Europe,  are  now  bringing  to  the  Orient  the  scientific 
methods,  the  enterprise,  and  the  inventions  of  the  Western 
world. 

Turning  now  to  the  Benaissance  of  culture,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  new  Jewish  life  in  Palestine  is  the  revival 
of  Hebrew  as  a  spoken  tongue.  Handed  down  for  centuries  as 
the  language  of  prayer  and  literature,  Hebrew  has  again  become 
in  its  old  home,  by  a  happy  combination  of  idealism  and  practical 
necessity,  the  mother-tongue  of  a  pc'ople.  Jerusalem  is  already 
the  microcosm,  if  not  the  metropolis,  of  the  whole  Jewish  Dis¬ 
persion  ;  within  it  there  are  gathered  communities  of  all  types 
and  from  all  lands.  Turkish  Jews,  the  descendants  of  the  six¬ 
teenth-century  refugees  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  form  the 
indigenous  element ;  but  within  the  last  fifty  years  settlers  have 
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come  from  Yemen  in  Arabia,  from  the  Moghrab  in  North  Africa, 
from  Bokhara  in  Turkestan,  and  in  greater  numbers  from  Eussia 
and  Eoumania,  Poland  and  Hungary,  Galicia  and  Germany. 
Some  of  them  spoke  the  old  Jewish-Castilian  dialect  known  as 
Ladino,  some  the  German-Jewish  dialect  known  as  Y'iddish,  some 
the  more  ancient  Judeo- Arabic  dialect  of  the  East.  They  needed 
a  “liingua  Franca,”  by  which  they  might  understand  each  other; 
and,  even  more,  the  teachers  in  the  schools  needed  a  single 
speech  by  which  they  might  instruct  the  younger  generation. 
The  common  language  of  the  liturgy  and  literature  was  alone 
fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  it  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  national 
feeling.  Some,  indeed,  still  put  forward  the  claims  of  Yiddish, 
their  own  home-tongue ;  but  Yiddish  can  never  be  a  eommon 
bond  between  Eastern  and  Western  Jewry,  nor  does  its  Ghetto 
origin  recommend  it  for  the  new  conditions  of  a  free  life  and  a 
free  culture. 

Hence  Hebrew'  has  become  within  a  generation  the  regular 
vehicle  of  teaching  in  the  modern  schools,  and  the  sacred  language 
of  the  Bible  has  been  accommodated  to  the  more  complex  civili¬ 
sation  of  our  day.  While  the  parents  often  converse  together  in 
their  jargon,  the  children  learn  to  speak  to  each  other,  and  to 
write  fluently,  in  the  historic  Jew’ish  tongue.  The  movement 
that  began  in  Jerusalem  has  spread  over  the  w’hole  country,  as 
well  to  the  communities  scattered  about  in  the  agricultural 
villages,  as  to  those  settled  in  the  towms.  Everywhere  the 
modern  elementary  education  in  Hebrew  speech  is  replacing  the 
old-fashioned  religious  instruction  in  Y’iddish.  At  Jaffa,  more¬ 
over,  there  have  been  founded  several  high  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  w'here  the  pupils  receive  a  full  modern  course  of  languages 
and  sciences,  but  learn  entirely  through  HebrewL  At  Haifa,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  a  technical  institute  is  being  built, 
where  the  instruction  will  be  imparted  in  the  same  way.  At 
Jerusalem  itself  not  only  are  there  secondary  schools  and  a 
Eabbinical  college  and  a  teachers’  seminary,  w'here  young  men 
are  being  trained  to  carry  the  new  culture  to  Jewish  communities 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire,  but  also  a  more  unique  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  revival  of  Jew'ish  culture  in  the  form  of  an 
Hebraic  arts  and  crafts  school.  Named  after  the  master-crafts¬ 
man  of  th('  Israi'lift's  in  the  Wilderness,  the  “Bezalel”  school 
is  Hebraic  both  in  the  special  character  of  its  products  and  in 
the  language  of  instruction.  The  Hebrew  letters  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Jew'ish  designs,  such  as  the  seven-branched  Candelabra, 
the  Lion  of  Judah,  and  the  Shield  of  David,  are  introduced  into 
the  carpets,  the  filigree -work,  the  furniture,  and  the  wood¬ 
carving  wdiich  the  students  are  taught  to  produce ;  and  the 
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subjects  for  painting  and  sculpture  are  sought  chiefly  in  the 
Jewish  types  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  their  variety  in  Jerusalem, 
and  in  the  places  or  persons  associated  with  the  great  events  of 
Jewish  history.  The  Bezalel  is,  then,  in  a  true  sense,  a  national 
school  of  art,  aiming  to  do  for  Palestine  what  Morris  did  for 
England — to  revive  the  feeling  for  beauty  of  form  which  is  latent 
in  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  arouse  their  pride  in 
their  past. 

A  larger  educational  enterprise  than  any  of  these  has  recently 
been  mooted.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Jerusalem  a  Jewish 
university  which,  it  is  said,  would  form  a  rally ing-point  for 
Jewish  students  from  all  the  world  over,  even  as  of  old  the 
Temple  was  the  rallying-point  of  the  congregations  of  the 
Diaspora.  Until  the  twelfth  century,  indeed,  the  Jews  had  their 
universities  in  the  East  for  the  study  of  Jewish  law,  which  pre¬ 
served  a  certain  unity  of  outlook  throughout  the  Exile.  The 
break-up  of  the  centre  in  Persia  compelled  their  disappearance ; 
but  now  that  the  new  rallying-point  is  being  formed,  the  possi¬ 
bility  returns  of  reviving  a  central  seat  of  learning,  and  of  making 
Jerusalem  the  spiritual  capital  of  the  whole  nationality.  Apart, 
too,  from  the  need  of  the  whole  of  Jewry,  the  growth  of  the 
Palestinian  community  will  soon  call  for  the  provision  of  the 
highest  kind  of  education  within  the  land.  At  present  the  only 
university  teaching  in  Syria  is  provided  by  two  Christian  colleges 
at  Beyrout,  both  of  which  are  thinly-veiled  missionary  institu¬ 
tions.  The  Jews  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  preserved  an 
affection  for  learning.  Living  in  free  conditions  that  feeling  will 
gain  renewed  strength ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  pre-eminent  advan¬ 
tages  of  Turkish  rule — or  neglect? — that  it  has  not  established  in 
the  countries  beneath  its  sway  any  cultural  institutions,  so  that 
the  Jews  in  Palestine  have  free  scope  to  develop  their  culture 
in  their  own  way,  stimulated  but  not  submerged  by  outside  ideas, 
enjoying  the  intensity  of  the  Ghetto  conditions,  but  freed  from 
their  narrowness  and  obscurantism.  Already  the  first  fruits  of 
the  Hebraic  Kcnaissancc  have  matured.  A  Hebrew  dictionary, 
a  Hebrew  history,  and  a  large  output  of  Hebrew  poems  and 
stories,  have  come  from  Palestine;  while,  since  the  freedom  of 
the  Press  has  been  established  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  several 
Hebrew  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals  have  been  started. 
Sooner  or  later,  then,  the  University  of  Jerusalem  will  arise  to 
form  the  crown  of  the  educational  system,  and — it  may  be 
hazarded — to  make  the  culture  of  Palestine  once  again,  as  it  was 
in  the  Greeco-Eoman  period,  an  influence  upon  the  world’s 
civilisation.  The  first  offspring  of  the  Jewish  emancipation  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  gave  to  Europe 
a  Disraeli,  a  Heine,  a  Lassalle,  and  a  Marx,  proves  what  the 
Jewish  genius  may  yet  accomplish  when  it  obtains  a  fair  field  for 
its  development.  Yet  each  of  these  brilliant  personalities  was  to 
some  extent  a  poseur,  playing  his  part  consciously  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  not  altogether  sympathetic,  and  w’asting  a  portion  of  his 
spiritual  and  imaginative  force  in  a  ceaseless  struggle  to  harmonise 
two  outlooks.  Creative  genius  must  be  rooted  in  a  soil,  a  culture, 
and  a  tradition.  In  Palestine  the  genius  and  idealism  that  have 
been  pent  up  in  the  Ghettos  of  Eastern  Europe  will  find  free 
scope  and  a  favouring  environment,  and  wdll  radiate  from  there 
a  spiritual  message  for  humanity,  which  will  be  not  less  brilliant 
and  more  whole-hearted  than  that  of  the  European  “Dreamers 
of  the  Ghetto.” 

These  hopes  and  possibilities  may  seem,  perhaps,  in  the  nature 
of  what  Max  Nordau  has  called  “Zukunft-Musik.”  Yet  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  out  of  the  return  of  some  sixty  thousand 
Judean  exiles  from  Babylon  under  Zerubbabel,  there  sprang  the 
national  culture  which  determined  the  whole  history  of  humanity  ; 
and  that,  in  more  modern  times,  from  the  bringing  of  Greek 
learning  into  Italy  there  sprang  the  Eenaissance  of  culture  in 
Western  Europe.  The  revival  of  an  ancient  culture  with  such 
immense  traditions  as  the  Jewdsh  people  possesses,  is  aii  event 
fraught  with  meaning  not  only  to  the  oldest  nationality  but  to 
mankind;  and  Disraeli,  it  is  likely,  will  bo  proved  to  have  been 
right  when  he  declared  that  w’e  must  look  to  the  East  for  a  new' 
spiritual  inspiration.  When  in  the  land  of  the  Prophets  there  will 
be  gathered  a  people  speaking  the  language  of  the  Prophets,  and 
inspired  by  the  ideals  of  the  Prophets,  but  bringing  also  to 
their  old  home  the  best  of  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  other 
peoples,  which  they  have  acquired  during  their  dispersion  over 
the  civilised  world,  then  from  this  mingling  of  cultures  in  the 
“  Altneuland,”  as  Herzl  called  it,  there  will  surely  be  generated 
a  creative  spirit  to  enrich  the  forces  of  humanity. 

,  Norman  Bentw'ich. 
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OUE  IMMIGEATION  LAWS. 

When  the  appalling  events  of  Houndsditch  and  Sidney  Street, 
Stepney,  burst  like  a  thunder-clap  upon  London,  then  in  the 
very  midst  of  its  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  festivities,  the  man 
in  the  street  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  law  as 
applied  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  was  so  inadequate  or  so 
badly  administered  that  any  desperado,  however  abandoned,  had 
but  to  book  a  passage  to  England  and  henceforth  make  it  the 
centre  of  any  criminal  proceedings,  however  villanous  they 
might  be.  Such  a  conclusion  was  hardly  to  be  wondered  at, 
in  the  circumstances.  The  daily  papers,  little  better  in¬ 
formed,  endorsed  the  dictum,  and  loud  cries  were  raised  that 
Parliament  should  take  the  matter  up  without  a  moment’s  delay. 
Europe,  revelling  in  model  England’s  discomfiture,  laughed  in 
glee  at  the  curious  combination  of  tragedy  and  comedy  involved. 
The  stories  of  stalwart  battalions  of  infantry,  followed  by  a 
battery  of  artillery  with  a  machine-gun  and  cordons  upon  cordons 
of  armed  police  vainly  attempting  to  “  freeze  out  ”  two  desperate 
criminals  selling  their  lives  dearly,  appealed  irresistibly  to 
countries  whose  officers  are  accustomed  to  shoot  down  disturbers 
of  the  peace  without  compunction.  When  in  due  time  calm  was 
restored,  well-informed  writers,  connected  either  with  the 
drawing-up  of  the  Aliens  Act,  1905,  or  engaged  in  its  practical 
administration  since,  proceeded  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the 
prevailing  darkness  and  gave  us  a  glimpse,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
great  difficulties  which  block  the  path  of  progress  in  effecting 
a  real  and  lasting  solution  of  this  now  almost  burning  question. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  admitted  that  England  has  been  the 
dumping-ground  of  the  refuse  of  Europe,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  until  this  Act  of  1905  became  law  nothing  really 
tangible  had  been  done  to  check  or  keep  track  of  the  alien 
intruder. 

Though  in  some  quarters  it  was  feared  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  obsessed  with  its  desire  not  to  offend  the  wealthy  Jews 
and  complete  the  discomfiture  of  the  wicked  “backwoodsmen,” 
would  hardly  turn  back  on  so  trivial  an  incident  as  the  murder 
of  a  few  policemen.  Yet  this  fear  proved  groundless.  For  an 
Amended  Aliens  Act  has  been  introduced  by  a  Unionist  Member, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Goulding,  the  second  reading  of  which  sme  before 
the  House  on  April  28th. 
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I. 

In  considering  the  alien  immigration  question  as  a  whole, 
the  Jew  immigrant  of  different  nationalities  is  the  only  one  which 
counts.  The  question  is  fraught  with  many  thorny  points. 
While  we  cannot  ignore  the  importance  and  power  of  the  w'ealthy 
Jews  in  our  midst,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  wdth  the  increasing 
danger  of  harbouring  certain  types  of  criminal  aliens  w-ho  effect 
an  entrance  into  this  country  to  concoct  plots  to  overthrow 
other  States  and  to  become  a  danger  to  the  community.  Can 
this  go  on?  As  Admiral  Farragut  said,  “Blood  is  thicker  than 
w'ater.”  The  rich  Jews  feel  justified  in  doing  all  they  can  to 
protect  their  persecuted  co-religionists  from  dangers  which  may 
surround  them.  It  is  the  business  of  Englishmen  to  protect  their 
fellow-citizens  from  the  dangerous  element  among  this  motley 
crew.  I  understand  that  one  of  the  morning  daily  papers  recently 
published  a  series  of  articles  in  which  the  Jew's  were  somewhat 
severely  handled.  Such  a  line  of  argument  will  do  nothing  to 
help  the  solution  of  the  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
recommendation  made  by  a  Departmental  Committee  of  the 
Home  Office  for  the  erection  of  a  receiving  house  at  Tilbury 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  In  view  of  the  proposal  as  to 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  immigrant  aliens  from  twenty- 
one  to  one  to  constitute  an  immigrant  ship,  the  comment  in 
The  Times  of  March  27th  has  a  special  interest  as  confirming 
the  arguments  put  forward  later  on  in  this  article.  From 
this  it  appears  that  were  the  number  reduced  to  one,  the 
amount  of  the  toll  of  Is.  paid  by  the  companies  to  the  Port 
Authority  would  have  raised  the  sum  realised  from  £333  to  £629, 
taking  the  number  of  immigrants  and  transmigrants  returned 
in  1909  as  a  basis.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  all  the  shipping 
companies  favour  the  principle  of  the  one  alien  immigrant  to 
constitute  an  immigrant  ship. 

With  regard  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  alien 
immigrants  coming  to  these  islands,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The  sweating,  overcrowding, 
lower  moral  standard,  boycotting,  unfair  competition,  and  many 
other  objectionable  features,  have  been  described  by  able  and 
w'ell-informed  students  of  the  question,  both  in  the  Press  and 
elsewhere.  But  there  are  many  advantages  to  set  off  against 
these.  England,  w'ith  her  freedom  and  security  to  native  and 
alien  alike,  has  always  proved  a  powerful  magnet  to  the  peripa¬ 
tetic  w'anderer  of  all  countries,  more  particularly  the  Russian, 
German,  and  Polish  Jew.  Many  of  these  make  excellent 
citizens.  Their  industry,  their  ingenuity,  and  their  indefatigable 
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energy  are  all  assets  which  form  a  considerable  source  of  wealth 
to  the  community.  Where  w^ould  we  be  in  London  to-day 
without  the  foreigner?  A  Jewish  fete  or  fast  is  practically  a 
dies  non  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  German,  Swiss,  French, 
and  Italian  waiters  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  our  first-class 
hotels  and  restaurants.  According  to  statistics  published  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  shown  that  in  the  hotels  and  great  houses  there 
w^ere  over  five  thousand  French  chefs  in  London  alone.  There 
are  probably  more  to-day.  The  French  chauffeur  is  still  largely 
employed  by  the  great  motor-car  companies  and  in  many  private 
families.  Scandinavians  are  sober,  thrifty  citizens,  and  do  useful 
w'ork.  A  feature  of  London  life,  more  particularly  around 
Holborn  and  Finsbury,  is  the  Italian  ice-cream  vendor  and 
small  confectioner.  They  are,  on  the  w'hole,  peaceable  and  well- 
behaved  people,  the  knife  only  occasionally  figuring  in  out¬ 
breaks  of  jealousy  or  passion  among  themselves.  The  value  of 
French,  German,  Belgian,  and  Swiss  clerks  in  our  City  offices, 
especially  those  having  a  large  foreign  correspondence  and  con¬ 
nection,  is  beyond  dispute.  The  French  modiste  and  couUiritrc 
in  the  West  End  fill  an  equally  important  blank.  French  and 
German  residents  mix  more  wdth  and  intermarry  among  British 
subjects  than  do  most  of  the  other  races.  The  Anarchist  element, 

I  have  been  informed,  is  more  usually  to  be  found  among  the 
Germans  and  Belgians  than  with  the  French  or  Italians.  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  are  advantages  as  w'ell  as  disadvantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  immigrant  alien. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  points  which  an 
amended  version  of  the  Aliens  Act,  1905,  should  most  seek  to 
remedy  are  those  dealing  with  the  expulsion  orders,  the  second- 
class  exemption  clauses,  and  the  leakages  in  the  sections  dealing 
with  religious  and  political  refugees.  It  is  important  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  police ;  but  the  registration  question  is  a  large 
one,  especially  as  regards  the  duties  of  enforcing  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  to  send  in  regular  lists  of  arrivals  and  departures, 
with  accompanying  particulars.  It  might  be  possible  on  the 
landing  of  alien  passengers,  say  at  the  proposed  new  receiving 
house  at  Tilbury,  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  w^olves,  and 
register  those  aliens  who  were  likely  to  reside  in  this  country. 
In  the  course  of  inquiries  made  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  the  Amended  Act  may  contain  a  clause  dealing  with  police 
domiciliary  visits  without  a  warrant,  which  has  been  enforced 
occasionally  on  the  Continent.  Its  advantages  in  such  extreme 
cases  as  those  of  Houndsditch  and  Stepney  are  not  to  be  denied. 
But  would  the  House  of  Commons  ever  pass  such  a  proposal? 
Imprimis,  it  is  an  encroachment  upon  Criminal  Law  procedure  in 
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this  country.  But  what  touches  the  Englishman  still  more  is 
that  it  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  his  house  being  his  castle. 
Besides,  search-warrants  can  always  be  applied  in  extreme  cases. 

There  is  another  problem  to  solve  which  an  effort,  at  least, 
should  be  made.  I  refer  to  the  existence  of  the  bogus  agents,  who, 
baulked  of  their  prey  by  the  provisions  of  the  Aliens  Act,  have 
been  more  or  less  successful,  by  various  methods  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  in  landing  needy  and  diseased  Armenians,  Ottomans, 
and  other  Easterns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Although  some 
success  has  attended  the  efforts  to  restrain  this  traffic,  it  is 
evident  from  the  Eeports  that  the  hands  of  H.M.  Inspector 
should  be  strengthened  for  its  complete  suppression. 

A  new  interpretation  of  the  Act  was  reported  from  Grimsby 
early  in  February  last,  when  the  local  stipendiary  magistrates 
expelled  two  Eussian  labourers  as  undesirables  on  the  ground 
that  the  labour  market  in  certain  large  cities  was  congested,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  room  for  them.  In  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  United  States  Government  contem¬ 
plate  adding  a  clause  to  the  1907  Immigration  Act  by  which  the 
economic  value  of  an  immigrant  is  to  be  considered  before  per¬ 
mitting  the  new-comer  to  land.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
that  a  Jew  tailor  from  Eussia  desires  to  proceed,  say,  to  Dakota 
to  take  up  wheat-farming  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  He  may  be 
refused  on  the  ground  of  economic  unfitness. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  immigration  laws  to-day  in  force  in 
other  countries  may  not  be  here  out  of  place.  I  have  before 
me  the  United  States  Immigration  Act  of  February,  1907, 
the  last  of  eighteen  immigration  laws  passed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Congress  since  1875.  The  drastic  character 
and  stringency  of  this  Act  form  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  law  as  applied  in  this  country.  The  first  Act,  in  1875, 
was  introduced  to  restrain  the  admission  of  felons  into  America. 
Since  then  the  country  has  gone  step  by  step  forward  in 
keeping  out  undesirables  of  various  kinds.  The  Act  of  1907, 
with  appended  rules,  covers  no  less  than  seventy  closely- 
written  pages.  From  a  cursory  perusal  of  this  document  it  will 
be  observed  it  first  hits  the  undesirable  by  enacting  that  every 
alien  landed  must  pay  a  poll-tax  of  four  dollars  (165.),  all  such 
moneys  being  paid  into  the  Treasury  as  an  “immigration  fund.” 
Very  strict  provisions  to  exclude  certain  classes  follow^.  These 
cover  very  much  the  same  ground  as  already  specified  in  the 
English  Act  of  1905 ;  only  they  are  more  comprehensive  to  meet 
the  greater  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Polygamists,  prostitutes, 
and  Anarchists — “or  persons  who  believe  in  or  advocate  the 
overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States,  or  of  all  government,  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the 
assassination  of  public  officials  ” — are  specially  marked  out  for 
exclusion.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what  outward 
token  these  people  are  recognisable.  The  section  dealing  with 
alien  women  brought  to  the  United  States  for  immoral  purposes 
is  of  importance.  It  states  that  “women  practising  prostitution 
within  three  years  of  their  landing  shall  be  deemed  to  be  un¬ 
lawfully  within  the  United  States  and  shall  be  deported  ’’ 
accordingly.  In  the  event  of  the  detection  and  conviction  of 
persons  harbouring  and  encouraging  such  women,  the  law 
provides  a  penalty  of  five  years’  imprisonment  and  a  fine  not  to 
exceed  5,000  dollars  (.^1,000).  It  is  also  unlawful  for  companies 
or  individuals  to  import  contract  labourers  into  the  United  States 
by  prepaying  their  transportation  or  otherwise  assisting  their 
transit.  Exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  skilled  labour  not 
obtainable  in  the  country,  theatrical  troupes,  lecturers,  clergy¬ 
men  and  professional  men.  The  post  of  Commissioner-General, 
appointed  under  this  Act,  is  also  wwthy  of  note.  A  special 
section  of  the  Act  (No.  22)  is  devoted  to  describing  his  powers  and 
their  limitation.  He  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labour  alone  and,  apparently,  enjoys  considerably  wider 
powers  than  does  H.M.  Inspector  in  a  more  or  less  analogous  post. 
He  establishes  rules  and  regulations,  assigns  immigration  officers 
and  surgeons  for  service  abroad,  and  details  officers  to  investigate 
public  charges.  In  view  of  the  multifarious  duties  of  an  English 
Home  Secretary,  this  might  be  a  point  worth  considering. 

No  concessions  or  bonds  of  any  kind  are  entered  into  with  any 
of  the  great  shipping  companies,  under  bond  or  otherwise,  as 
to  the  landing  of  passengers  exempt  from  examination  at  the 
United  States  ports.  Indeed,  if  the  law  be  carried  out  as  it 
stands,  the  master  or  commanding  ofticer  has  to  mind  his  p’s 
and  q’s  very  strictly.  Heavy  penalties  are  enforced  for  any 
failure  in  the  filling  up  of  manifests,  or  returns,  as  we  call  them. 
Every  master  omitting  to  deposit  such  lists  (which  cover  every 
possible  detail  concerning  the  immigrant  alien)  with  the  Collector 
of  Customs,  is  refused  clearance  for  his  ship  until  the  law  is 
fulfilled.  These  lists,  it  may  be  added,  are  drawn  up  in  groups 
of  thirty.  The  convenience  of  this  plan  is  obvious. 

Under  the  Eules  which  deal  with  details  of  the  head  tax, 
admission  or  exclusion,  deportation,  statistics,  transit,  and 
miscellany,  a  notable  feature  is  that  immigrants  may  be 
admitted  under  bond,  with  the  usual  reservations  as  to  fitness, 
health,  &c.,  the  amount  being  not  less  than  500  dollars  (£100). 
The  consent,  however,  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labour 
is  not  legalised  until  ratified  by  the  Department.  Special  rules 
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attach  to  Japanese  and  Korean  aliens.  The  law,  which  contains 
many  other  important  provisions,  is  well  worth  the  study  of 
our  home  legislators. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  handling  of  the  alien  immi¬ 
grant  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  The  frontiers  of 
the  different  countries  are  patrolled  by  the  military,  and  if 
an  alien  who  has  come  within  the  arm  of  the  law,  and  has  been 
condemned  to  expulsion,  does  not  leave  the  country  within  the 
prescribed  time,  he  is  conducted  by  gendarmes  to  the  frontier 
and  very  unceremoniously  kicked  over  the  border.  He  returns 
to  the  country  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  This  would  be  impossible 
in  the  British  Isles,  where  our  long  coast-line  gives  so  many 
doors  of  ingress. 

Begistration  is  certainly  carefully  observed  in  most  Continental 
capitals.  Hotels,  pensions,  lodging-houses,  &c.,  are  required 
to  send  regularly  to  the  police  the  names,  description,  and  quality 
of  their  arrivals  and  departures,  and  permits  de  sejour  must  be 
filled  up  under  penalties  of  non-fulfilment  more  or  less  rigorously 
enforced.  All  these  regulations  lead  to  the  “locating”  of  the 
erring  stranger  more  definitely  than  is  at  present  possible  in 
England.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Continental 
police  in  no  way  aid  their  London  brethren  in  regard  to  the 
shipment  of  alien  immigrants,  undesirable  or  otherwise,  except 
where  the  operation  of  an  “extradition”  treaty  comes  in.  On 
the  contrary,  if  they  know  that  an  alien  criminal  or  undesirable, 
for  whom  a  warrant  has  not  actually  been  issued,  is  on  board  an 
immigrant  ship,  they  conveniently  look  the  other  way  until  that 
ship  has  left  their  port.  It  is  the  boast  of  London  that  for  its 
vast  size  and  population  it  contains  the  smallest  police  force  in 
the  world,  and  the  introduction  of  a  regular  system  of  registra¬ 
tion  would  necessarily  entail  an  addition  of  at  least  five  hundred 
new  constables  into  the  force,  which  would  carry  new  and 
onerous  duties,  as  well  as  a  considerable  fresh  call  upon  the 
national  purse.  As  it  is,  the  Act  of  1905  has  done  a  good  deal 
to  lay  the  basis  of  a  more  systematic  surveillance  than  has  here¬ 
tofore  existed.  Its  wider  application  should  largely  help  to 
complete  the  good  work  it  has  begun. 

II. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  this  very  complicated  question, 
it  should  be  stated  that  the  writer  in  no  way  claims  to  pose  as 
an  authority.  He  is  merely  a  student  and  an  interested  onlooker. 
It  is  essential,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  a  retrospective  glance 
into  the  working  of  the  Act.  Later,  we  can  discuss  the  advisa- 
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bility  of  introducing  remedial  measures.  None  will  dispute,  in 
the  light  of  Houndsditch  and  Sidney  Street,  that  leakage  has 
occurred.  How  are  we  to  remedy  the  evil?  Which  of  the  links 
in  the  chain  require  soldering?  It  should  be  the  business  of 
our  legislators  to  give  especial  attention  to  these  points.  It  is 
clear  that  they  must  so  frame  their  amendments  that  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  enormities  should  be  rendered,  at  all  hazards, 
impossible.  We  cannot  afford  as  a  nation  to  lay  ourselves  open 
a  second  time  to  the  mirth  and  derision  of  our  foreign  critics. 

In  considering  the  working  of  the  Act  two  questions  naturally 
suggest  themselves  :  (1)  has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  influx 
of  the  undesirable  alien  since  the  introduction  of  the  Act ;  and 
(2)  can  the  leakage  in  the  administration  of  same  be  now  stopped? 
The  answer  to  both  these  questions  is  in  the  affirmative.  In 
the  first  place,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  main 
object  was  to  restrict  the  immigration  of  undesirable  aliens,  and 
to  protect  the  British  workman  and  small  trader  from  unfair 
and  unequal  competition  in  their  own  labour  market.  The  Bill 
sufTored  from  being  made  a  party  question ,  as  is  being  done  now  ; 
hut,  at  any  rate,  it  contained  the  germs  of  a  more  comprehensive 
restriction  as  regards  the  landing  of  undesirables  on  our  all  too 
hospitable  shores  than  had  hitherto  existed.  This  Act  of  1905,  by 
the  way,  was  the  first  purely  legislative  enactment  dealing  with 
alien  immigration  to  this  country  since  the  Act  of  1836 — nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  earlier.  Curiously  enough,  the  law  in 
both  cases  shows  itself  superior  in  its  provisions  to  the  law  in  its 
application. 

In  the  present  case,  the  strongest  links  in  the  chain  are  to  be 
found  in  the  powers  dealing  with  the  issue  of  expulsion  orders, 
and  the  furnishing  of  lists  of  immigrants  which  the  master  (or 
captain)  of  an  “immigrant”  ship  is  required  to  present  on  the 
arrival  of  each  vessel  at  an  immigration  port.  The  importance  of 
the  powers  conferred  under  these  expulsion  orders,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  relation  to  convicted  (or  criminal)  aliens,  is  one 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  Act.  Yet  its  administration 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Several  flagrant  cases  of  courts 
failing  to  recommend  the  expulsion  of  desperate  criminal 
aliens  after  conviction  to  the  Home  Secretary,  who  cannot  act 
without  a  magistrate’s  order,  lead  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  presiding  judge  had  not  fully  grasped  the 
meaning  of  the  powers  granted  to  him  under  the-  Act.  If  we 
turn  to  the  Beport  of  H.M.  Inspector  for  1909,  we  find  on  p.  53 
various  examples  which  corroborate  the  above  statement  :  — 

“In  spite,  however,  of  the  remarkable  decline  in  alien  prisoners  since  the 
Act  came  into  operation,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  influence  of  the 
expulsion  provisions  is  as  potent  as  it  could  be  made.  The  proportion  borne 
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bj  the  recommendationa  of  expulsion  to  the  numbers  of  convicted  alien 
prisoners,  though  rising  during  the  last  two  years,  is  still  very  low— only 
18'25  per  cent,  in  England  and  Wales  in  1909.  The  impression  that  this 
proportion  could  easily  and  properly  be  raised  by  greater  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  Courts  and  the  Police  is  gained  from  a  perusal  of  Table  VII.  (A) 
and  (B),  which  set  out  the  nationalities,  offences,  and  sentences  of  the 
alien  convicted  prisoners  received  into  English  and  Welsh  prisons  during 
the  year  1909.  These  prisoners  number  1,089  for  the  Metropolis,  with 
810  recommendations  for  expulsion,  and  1,263  for  the  rest  of  England  and 
Wales,  with  116  recommendations.  It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  779  alien 
prisoners  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  1,147  in  the  Provinces  not  recommended 
for  expulsion  there  were  many  who  were  convicted  of  serious  crimes  and 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  For  instance,  in  the  Metropolis 
there  were  205  aliens  convicted  of  larceny  and  receiving,  and  only  105  recom- 
mended  for  expulsion,  and  out  of  the  61  cases  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  six  months  and  upwards  for  these  offences  only  18  were  recommended. 
Or,  again,  out  of  45  aliens  convicted  of  forgery,  coining,  false  pretences,  Ac., 
only  13  were  recommended  for  expulsion,  and  out  of  73  convicted  of  wound¬ 
ing,  assault,  &c.,  only  10  were  recommended.  Similar  facts  appear  from 
the  Tables  relating  to  the  Provincial  prisons.  A  great  disparity  is  also  to 
be  observed  between  the  proportions  of  convictions  and  recommendations 
according  to  nationalities.  Upwards  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  German,  and 
27  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  prisoners  in  the  Metropolis  were  recommended, 
as  against  4  per  cent,  of  the  Americans.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  the 
prisoner  is  an  alien  may  not  bo  so  readily  noticeable  in  the  case  of  an 
American  as  in  that  of  some  other  nationalities;  but  this  would  probably 
be  curable  to  a  great  extent  if  more  pains  were  taken.  As  between  the 
different  Metropolitan  Courts  it  may  be  mentioned  that  54  alien  prisoners 
were  convicted  by  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  of  whom  21,  or  38  89  per 
cent.,  were  recommended  for  expulsion;  87  by  the  London  Sessions,  of 
whom  52,  or  59  77  per  cent.,  were  recommended;  5  by  the  Middlesex  Sessions, 
of  whom  3  were  recommended;  and  938  by  other  Metropolitan  Courts,  of 
whom  234,  or  24  95  per  cent.,  were  recommended  for  expulsion.” 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  after  four  years’  operation  of  the  Act,  the 
Inspector  says  that — 

“  it  is  yearly  becoming  more  plain  that  the  expulsion  provisions  of  the  Aliens 
Act,  coupled  in  a  remoter  degree  with  the  immigration  provisions,  are 
having  a  very  decided  effect  upon  the  amount  of  alien  crime  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  statistics  of  convicted  prisoners,  though  by  no  means  an 
absolute  index  to  crime,  afford  the  readiest  test,  and  they  yield  clear  indica¬ 
tions  in  that  direction.” 

A  very  strong  point  in  consolidating  the  powers  of  an  expul¬ 
sion  order  is  contained  in  yet  another  paragraph  of  the  same 
report,  w'hich  says  :  — 

“  In  all  cases  where  an  expulsion  order  is  contravened,  the  order  remains 
in  force  at  the  end  of  the  new  sentence,  and  steps  are  taken  to  see  that  it 
is  obeyed  immediately  the  alien  is  released  from  prison.” 

Y'et  although  the  potentiality  of  the  Act  under  this  section 
(3)  has  by  no  means  been  fully  exploited,  a  grain  of  comfort  is 
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to  be  extracted  from  the  statement  that  the  alien  prison  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  and  Wales,  which  reached  its  highest  point  in 
1904  (the  year  immediately  preceding  the  Act)  of  4,396,  or  2 ‘22 
per  cent,  of  all  the  convicted  prisoners  received  into  prisons, 
this  number  fell  in  1907  (the  second  year  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act)  to  2,799,  or  a  drop  to  36'33  per  cent.,  the  proportion  of 
aliens  in  that  year  being  only  1'60  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

There  is  another  provision  in  the  administration  of  the  Act 
which  has  worked  satisfactorily.  I  refer  to  the  powers  given 
to  the  Home  Secretary  to  grant  exemption  from  inspection  to 
certain  shipping  companies,  consisting  mainly  of  great  ocean 
lines  and  the  leading  cross-Channel  companies,  who  have 
entered  into  bonds  that  no  undesirable  immigrants  shall  be 
landed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  for  purposes  of  transit, 
and  that  the  company  will  furnish  special  returns  of  alien 
passengers  who  have  been  deported  as  undesirables  from  other 
countries.  The  negotiations  which  have  been  carried  on  between 
the  Home  Office  and  the  great  shipping  companies  have  produced 
eminently  satisfactory  results,  due  in  great  part  to  the  skill  and 
assiduity  displayed  by  H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  W.  Haldane 
Porter.  The  conditions  laid  down  have  been  of  great  value  in 
view  of  the  powers  possessed  by  the  authorities  in  the  United 
States  and  in  our  own  Colonies — the  recent  expulsion  of  M. 
Abadie  d’Arrash  and  Mdlle.  Benoit  is  a  standing  case  in  point — 
to  deport  alien  residents  within  their  territories,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  whom  are  sent  to  British  ports.  According  to  the  returns 
of  1909,  430  aliens  were  so  deported  and  brought  to  British  ports, 
393  of  whom  were  removed  by  the  shipping  companies,  the  great 
majority  of  the  remaining  37  having  been  previously  resident 
for  some  years  in  this  country. 


III. 

Such  are  the  chief  strong  points  in  the  Act  as  developed  by 
the  administration  during  the  five  years  of  its  existence.  The 
Report  for  1910  had  not  been  issued  at  the  time  of  writing, 
though  doubtless  it  may  appear  by  the  time  this  is  in  print. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  agreed  by  all  the  best  judges,  notably 
by  Sir  William  Evans  Gordon,  and  those  others  to  whose  in¬ 
valuable  assistance  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  material 
compiled  in  this  article,  that  “the  w^eakest  spot  in  the  Act  lies 
in  the  minimum  number  of  alien  passengers  necessary  to  con¬ 
stitute  an  immigrant  ship.  As  the  Act  stands,  an  “immigrant 
ship  must  carry  more  than  twenty  immigrant  passengers,  i.e., 
alien  steerage  passengers  who  are  destined  for  immigration  ports 
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in  the  United  Kingdom.”  That  is  to  say,  a  vessel  must  carry 
at  least  twenty-one  alien  steerage  passengers  to  qualify  as  an 
immigrant  ship  landing  its  human  freight  at  an  immigration 
port.  There  are  in  all  fourteen  immigration  ports,  the  chief 
of  which  are  London,  Dover,  Hull,  Liverpool,  Harwich,  Folke¬ 
stone,  Plymouth,  and  Newhaven.  The  diflerence  between  immi¬ 
gration  and  non-immigration  ports  should  be  explained.  In  the 
former  all  immigrant  ships  are  subjected  to  inspection  and  medical 
examination  by  a  Government  immigration  officer  and  medical 
inspector.  Permission  to  land  is  withheld  from  passengers  with 
certain  disabilities  (having  the  right  to  appeal),  while  those 
vessels  described  as  non-immigrant  ships  arriving  at  immigration 
or  non-immigration  ports,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  free  from 
inspection  by  the  Government  officers,  and  details  as  to  their 
passengers  do  not  figure  in  the  official  reports.  The  consensus 
of  opinion,  therefore,  among  experts  is  that  the  qualifying 
number  to  constitute  an  immigrant  ship  should  be  reduced  to, 
say,  five  in  the  case  of  vessels  arriving  at  non-immigration  ports, 
and  even  as  low  as  one  in  the  'case  of  vessels  arriving  at 
immigration  ports.  An  examination  of  the  transformation 
which  wnuld  thus  be  effected  is  worth  a  moment’s  delay.  If 
the  number  of  non-immigration  ships  having  as  many  as  five 
steerage  alien  passengers  be  made  immigrant  ships  and  added  to 
the  official  returns,  the  precautions  against  undesirable  aliens 
will,  as  a  natural  sequence,  be  very  materially  increased.  A 
glance  at  the  Eeports  of  H.M.  Inspector  will  at  once  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  full  meaning  of  the  difference.  Take,  for 
example,  the  European  traffic  returns  inwards  for  1909.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Table  VII.  of  the  Blue  Book  we  have  a  total  of  422,548 
passengers  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  each  of  the  immi¬ 
gration  and  non-immigration  ports.  Of  these  figures  287,830 
arrived  on  3,817  immigrant  ships,  and  134,718  on  9,791  non¬ 
immigrant  ships.  That  is  to  say,  each  of  these  immigrant 
ships  carried  at  least  twenty-one  alien  steerage  passengers,  all 
of  whom  were  liable  to  inspection  and  examination  at  the  respec¬ 
tive  ports  of  disembarkation.  If  one  alien  steerage  passenger 
on  each  of  these  ships  were  to  qualify  it  as  an  immigrant  vessel, 
we  have  left  twenty  alien  passengers  to  distribute  among  9,791 
non-immigrant  steamers.  This  worked  out  would  add,  roughly, 
3,000  more  ships  to  come  under  the  eye  of  the  immigration 
and  medical  officer  respectively.  There  is,  and,  of  necessity, 
must  be,  so  much  leakage  in  this  direction  that  the  point  claims 
the  most  careful  attention  of  Parliament  wffien  dealing  in  Com¬ 
mittee  with  Mr.  Goulding’s  Amended  Act. 

The  next  weak  point  in  the  administration  of  the  Act  has 
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reference  to  the  question  of  persons  being  permitted  to  land 
under  the  plea  of  religious  persecution  or  as  political  refugees. 
The  action  of  the  Home  Secretary  at  the  time  the  Act  came  into 
operation  (1906)  is  open  to  the  severest  criticism.  The  Act 
distinctly  specifies  the  ground  upon  which  an  alien  immigrant 
may  be  refused  leave  to  land.  After  dealing  with  persons  lacking 
visible  means  of  support,  lunatics,  idiots,  and  those  suffering 
from  loathsome  diseases,  the  Act  goes  on  to  state  (Section  3) 
that  “if  the  alien  proves  he  is  seeking  refuge  in  this  country  so 
as  to  avoid  prosecution  or  punishment  on  religious  or  political 
grounds,  or  for  an  offence  of  a  political  character,  or  persecution 
involving  danger  of  imprisonment,  or  danger  to  life  or  limb  on 
account  of  religious  belief,  leave  to  land  shall  not  be  refused 
merely  on  the  ground  of  want  of  means,”  &c.  How  did  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Herbert  (now  Lord)  Gladstone  interpret 
this  section  of  the  Act?  It  is  to  our  credit  that  the  protection 
of  the  persecuted,  no  matter  from  what  quarter  he  hails,  is  one 
of  England’s  glories.  But  generosity  has  its  limits.  The  Home 
Secretary  inaugurated  his  powers  under  the  Act  by  addressing 
a  letter  to  the  Immigration  Boards,  dated  March  9th,  1906,  in 
which  he  stated  that  “the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  to  be  given  to 
the  immigrants  who  allege  that  they  are  flying  from  religious  or 
political  persecution  in  disturbed  districts,  even  though  their 
statement  may  be  insufficient  or  inaccurate.”  (The  italics  are 
mine.)  This  very  liberal  eonstruction  of  Section  3  no  doubt 
had  reference  to  the  Biissian  persecutions  which  were  shocking 
Europe  in  1906,  and  referred  to  the  (then)  “present”  time.  The 
instructions  are,  therefore,  absolutely  unconstitutional,  and 
though  obviously  only  intended  for  temporary  use  in  the  disturbed 
condition  of  Russia  at  that  time,  have  never  since  been  with¬ 
drawn.  Mr.  W.  M.  Davidson,  in  his  brochure  on  The  Status 
of  the  Alien,  makes  a  sj^ecial  reference  to  this  section  of  the 
Act,  and  adds  that  it  is  construed  “very  liberally  in  practice.” 
A  striking  indication  of  how  the  Continent  views  the  methods 
adopted  in  this  country  of  looking  after  our  aliens  is  contained 
in  the  Paris  Matin.  That  journal,  referring  to  the  nationality 
of  Mylius,  makes  the  following  comment  :  “In  England,  where 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  person  to  make  known  his  identity, 
where  the  police  trouble  themselves  much  less  about  the  citizen 
than  in  France,  a  foreigner  may  live  in  a  town  without  anyone 
inquiring  about  his  antecedents.”  Happy,  unsuspecting 
England,  how  easily  your  generous  traditions  lend  themselves 
to  the  artifices  of  the  stranger ! 

Having  dealt  with  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  arrangements 
established  by  the  Home  Office  with  the  great  shipping  com- 
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panies  for  the  exemption  of  a  certain  class  of  steamers  under 
bonds  or  securities,  we  now  come  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Act  as  regards  second-class  exemptions,  which  have  been  also 
somewhat  liberally  applied.  Under  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State,  all  first-class,  or  cabin-passengers,  are 
exempted  from  inspection  on  the  arrival  of  immigrant  ships 
at  United  Kingdom  ports,  while  he  possesses  a  certain  discretion 
in  reference  to  the  exemption  of  second-class  passengers.  The 
Home  Secretary,  however,  did  not  see  any  reason  for  mincing 
matters,  so  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  exempted  all  second- 
class  passengers  arriving  by  cross-Channel  steamers  and  a  few 
other  lines,  notably  those  sailing  from  Scandinavian  ports.  In 
the  ordinary  way,  second-class  passengers  are  liable  to  inspec¬ 
tion,  as  they  come  under  the  heading  of  “steerage  passengers,” 
but  by  exempting  them  no  information  is  available  as  to  their 
destination,  Arc.,  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except  with 
regard  to  a  few  landed  as  transmigrants,  i.e.,  persons  holding 
through  tickets  to  other  countries.  In  1908  no  less  than  112,805 
passengers  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  due,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say,  in  large  measure  to  the  great  influx  of  foreign 
visitors  to  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  held  in  that  year.  The 
bond,  it  is  true,  holds  good  with  reference  to  these  second-class 
exemptions,  but  where  no  information  is  available  with  regard 
to  the  passengers  the  companies  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
guarantee  the  sound  moral  fibre  of  such  a  vast  throng  of  visitors. 
So  generous  a  reading  of  the  Act  is  undoubtedly  a  temptation  to 
the  undesirable  alien  to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  his  own 
misdoings  or  misfortunes  in  the  land  of  his  nativity. 

There  is  another  curious  little  “rift  wdthin  the  lute”  which 
may  have  escaped  attention.  This  is  with  regard  to  the  exchange 
from  “immigrant”  to  non-immigrant  ships.  An  immigrant,  we 
will  suppose,  is  conveyed  to  England  on  an  immigrant  ship 
and  is  expelled  under  one  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Act.  He  is 
taken  back  on  the  same  ship  to  the  port  of  embarkation.  As 
the  Act  stands,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  returning  to  an 
immigration  port  the  next  day  on  a  non-immigrant  ship  and 
landing  unrestrained  under  the  very  nose  of  the  immigration 
officer  who  had  previously  rejected  him.  No  penalty  exists  in 
the  Act  to  prevent  this.  Again,  with  regard  to  the  disembarking 
of  passengers  at  the  various  ports.  While  admitting  that  a 
careful  watch  is  kept,  it  is  practically  impossible  in  the  great 
rush  of  cross-channel  traffic  at  the  height  of  the  season  to  ensure 
absolutely  effective  results  in  all  cases.  The  consequence  is  that 
undesirable  aliens  do  manage  to  squeeze  through,  and  their 
subsequent  destination  is  never  discovered. 
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Another  possible  source  of  leakage  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  transmigrants.  According  to  the  Reports,  however,  since  the 
Act  came  into  force,  very  little  leakage  appears  to  have  occurred. 
As  a  rule,  at  any  rate,  undesirables  who  are  rejected  either 
here  or  abroad  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Prior  to  this  Act  the  shipping  companies  were  not  obliged  to 
convey  rejected  aliens  back  to  their  port  of  embarkation,  and  the 
importance  of  the  provision  introduced  by  the  Act  in  this  respect 
is  unquestionable.  Furthermore,  the  building  licensed  by  the 
London  County  Council  for  the  housing  of  transmigrants  secures 
proper  control  and  maintenance  pending  their  departure,  showing 
an  improved  state  of  affairs. 

In  looking  over  the  figures  as  shown  in  the  various  tables  and 
Reports,  the  improvements,  notwithstanding  the  shortcomings 
referred  to,  have  been  marked.  A  note  in  the  Report  of  1908 
bears  this  out.  H.M.  Inspector,  commenting  on  the  three  years 
then  completed,  says  : — 

“  As  compared  with  1907,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  number  of 
immigrants  of  5,765,  London  showing  a  falling  off  of  2,108,  Folkestone  of 
1,265,  Newhaven  of  1,204,  Hull  of  656,  and  Grimsby  of  487.  The  com¬ 
parison  between  the  total  figures  for  1907  and  1906  was  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated,  as  explained  in  my  report  for  1907,  by  the  fact  that  ‘  residents  return¬ 
ing  ’  were  not  separately  distinguished  in  the  statistical  tables  for  1906; 
but,  after  making  allowance  for  this,  it  appears  that  since  the  Act  came 
into  operation  there  has  been  a  decrease  each  year  in  the  total  number  of 
immigrants,  the  number  in  1908  being  some  10,000  or  11,000  less  than  the 
number  in  1906.  As  will  appear  later,  this  decrease  has  occurred  principally 
among  the  immigrants  of  Russian  nationality.” 

During  that  year  4,035  immigrants  arrived  in  the  port  of 
London,  of  whom  2,126  were  Russians,  the  decrease  as  compared 
with  1907  being  1,965,  only  161  short  of  the  whole  number. 
The  latest  returns,  viz.,  those  for  1910,  show  that  the  total 
number  of  aliens  landed  last  year  was  476,083,  as  against 
422,548  in  1909.  Of  these  leave  to  land  was  refused  to  922,  as 
against  1,347  in  the  previous  year,  while  459  expulsion  orders 
were  issued,  as  against  519  in  1909. 

A  question  we  have  not  considered  in  this  article  is  that  of 
naturalisation ;  whether  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  State  or  whether 
it  is  not.  The  question,  however,  seems  to  have  been  solved 
for  us  a  few  weeks  ago  across  the  Channel.  The  apparent 
delight,  as  expressed  in  the  French  Press,  on  account  of  the 
marked  increase  of  foreigners  naturalised  in  France  during 
1910-11,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  popular  feeling. 
During  that  brief  period  13,430  persons  of  foreign  nationalities, 
have  become  citizens  of  the  Republic.  Furthermore,  it  is  stated 
that  in  the  last  twenty-one  years,  namely,  from  1890  to  1910 
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inclusive,  125,328  naturalisations  have  been  recorded,  making 
an  average  of  5,968  per  annum. 

IV. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  premisses? 
Surely  that  the  best  remedial  measures  would  be ,  not  to  introduce 
new  features  into  the  Act,  but  to  strengthen  those  already 
existing ;  to  see  that  its  provisions  are  properly  administered — a 
quality  notably  lacking  in  its  initial  stages — and  not  to  forget  that 
they  are  open  to  a  much  wider  application  than  has  yet  been 
vouchsafed  to  them.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  the  public  and 
the  authorities  really  judge  as  to  whether  new  amendments  are 
essential  and  what  their  nature  should  be.  All  the  world  knows 
that  the  English,  as  a  race,  is  not  the  quickest  in  the  world  to 
assimilate  itself  to  innovations  of  any  kind.  “Jones  I  know, 
Williams  I  know ;  but  who  are  you  ?  ”  is  as  true  to-day  of  the 
great  bulk  of  Englishmen  as  it  was  when  it  was  first  uttered. 
Let  us,  then,  rather  absorb  the  Aliens  Act  of  1905  than  attempt 
to  confuse  its  administration  by  introducing  new  issues.  The 
Russian  Anarchists  have  given  the  authorities  a  shaking.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  in  strengthening  their  hands  the  old  French 
proverb.  Tout  vient  a  point  d  qui  sait  attendre,  applies  here  with 
all  its  force. 

Jasper  Kemmis. 
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A  Dialogue. 

Scene. — TJie  lawn  of  a  eountry  house  on  the  river  at  Gorhuj. 
Time. — After  lunch  on  a  very  hot  Sunday  afternoon  in  July. 
Colloquii  personce. — Jack  and  Tom.  They  are  both  young  men 
of  about  thirty.  Tom  is  rather  stout. 

Tom.  That’s  right  :  chairs  under  the  trees.  One  for  my  body, 
another  for  my  legs.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Jack  :  I  didn’t 
see  there  were  only  two. 

Jack.  It  seems  cruel  to  deprive  you  of  one. 

Tom.  Oh,  no  :  a  little  self-denial  will  not  seriously  embitter 
me.  What  a  model  Sunday  afternoon  :  the  sight  of  hot  people 
feverishly  sculling  up  the  river,  while  I  feel  perfectly  cool  : 
church-bells  in  the  distance  to  remind  me  that  other  people 
are  walking  along  dusty  roads ;  my  bag  of  golf-clubs  to  remind 
me  that  I  have  taken  enough  exercise. 

Jack.  And  a  feeling  of  slight  somnolence  to  remind  you  that 
you  have  taken  enough  lunch. 

Tom.  Just  so.  I  like  Sunday  afternoon,  though  other  people 
find  it  dull.  It  is  a  time  I  put  aside  to  live  my  excesses  over 
again,  and  so  the  hours  pass  very  pleasantly  till  tea.  Then  one 
hurries  forth  to  fresh  ones. 

Jack.  Have  you  got  much  to  live  over  to-day? 

Tom.  Oh,  yes.  But  I  might  have  had  more.  For  instance,  I 
ought  to  have  had  another  quail  at  lunch.  I  bitterly  regret  that. 

Jack.  On  the  whole  that  is  the  greediest  thing  I  ever  heard 
said.  It  is  almost  monumental.  It  is  also  delightfully  charac¬ 
teristic  of  you. 

Tom.  I  greedy?  My  dear  fellow,  I  have  only  got  a  good 
appetite,  and  the  active  conduct  of  my  life  makes  it  necessary 
that  I  should  take  large  quantities  of  nutritious  food.  I  don’t 
really  care  what  I  eat. 

Jack.  But  a  quail  for  preference. 

Tom.  Perhaps.  But  what  is  so  astounding  is  that  you  should 
say  I  am  greedy.  Why,  you  confessed  at  lunch,  apparently  with 
a  glow  of  modest  pride,  that  you  thought  more  about  eating  than 
anything  else  in  the  wwld. 

Jack.  It  is  no  use  quoting,  if  you  cannot  quote  correctly. 
“  More  about  taste  ”  were  my  words. 

Tom.  Well,  it  comes  to  precisely  the  same  thing. 
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Jack.  You  don’t  really  mean  that  you  think  that? 

Tom.  Certainly  I  do. 

Jack.  How  wonderful  of  you  !  Eating  and  tasting  have,  essen¬ 
tially,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  each  other.  Eating  is  a  sordid 
necessity  to  avoid  the  annoyance  incidental  to  dying  of  starva¬ 
tion  :  it  is  a  mere  stoking  of  this  clumsy  engine  known  as  the 
human  body.  But  taste — taste  is  one  of  the  five  senses,  one 
of  the  five  windows  through  which  the  soul  looks  out  on  life. 
And  these  five  senses  are  all  equal,  equally  capable  and  deserving 
of  training,  equally  critical  if  rightly  educated.  In  fact,  you 
admitted  the  difference  between  eating  and  tasting  yourself,  just 
now,  when  you  said  you  required  a  large  quantity  of  nutritious 
food,  but  did  not  care  what  it  was. 

Tom.  I  see  what  you  mean.  But  how  is  it,  then,  that  the 
word  “greedy,”  an  opprobrious  epithet,  is  applicable  only  to  the 
same  over-indulgence  of  the  sense  of  taste? 

Jack.  It  is  applicable  only  owing  to  the  confusion  of  ideas 
I  am  speaking  of,  the  fallacious  identity  between  taste  and 
eating ;  though  one  can  trace  a  sort  of  greediness  in  other  senses 
too.  For  instance,  unmusical  people  often  delight  in  very  loud 
obvious  tunes,  fully  orchestrated  with  cymbals  and  kettle-drums. 
They  like  to  have  their  ears  choked  with  sound.  That  is  a  sort 
of  acoustic  greed,  I  think. 

Tom.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man  who  looks  forward 
to  his  dinner  as  the  chief  pleasure  of  the  day  is  not  greedy?  A 
man  who  gloats  and  glistens  over  his  food,  who  eats  to  bursting- 
point — 

Jack.  Ah,  you  are  still  confusing  eating  and  tasting. 

Tom.  No,  I  am  not.  You  say  you  take  an  enormous  pleasure 
in  taste,  which  you  call  a  window  of  the  soul.  You  will  therefore 
constantly  sit  at  that  window.  You  will  gratify  that  sense  con¬ 
stantly  and  largely,  as  one  gratifies  one’s  sense  of  hearing  at  the 
opera.  You  will,  in  fact,  eat  an  enormous  quantity. 

Jack.  Not  at  all.  Let  us  take  your  parallel  of  the  opera. 
You  don’t  want  in  Tristan,  let  us  say,  to  hear  the  Liebestod  over 
and  over  again.  No  more  do  I  want  to  take  a  plateful  of  truffles 
at  dinner.  To  taste  is  enough.  That  sense  is  gratified  with 
reference  to  truffles  as  soon  as  I  have  fully  and  intelligently 
grasped  their  flavour.  The  truffle-tune  has  been  sung.  It  has 
played  its  part  in  the  opera  of  dinner. 

Tom.  Your  theory  is  so  fascinating  that  I  am  sure  it  must 
be  unsound.  By  the  way,  did  you  not  say  at  lunch  that  you  were 
going  up  to  lecture  on  the  “Ideal  Gourmet”  to  some  society 
which  I  have  never  heard  of? 

Jack.  Yes  :  to  the  “Ignorant  Society.” 
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Tom.  What  is  that? 

Jack.  Merely  a  small  number  of  earnest  thinkers.  The  only 
thing  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  rest  of  the  world  is  that 
they  are  aware  that  they  are  perfectly  ignorant,  whereas  other 
people  labour  under  the  delusion  that  they  know  something. 

Tom.  Is  it  not  rather  inconsistent,  then,  to  lecture  to  each 
other  ? 

Jack.  No  :  the  lecturer  exposes  his  own  ignorance,  and  when 
he  has  finished  the  rest  of  the  Society  comment  upon  it. 

Tom.  I  see.  And  you  are  going  to  expose  your  ignorance  about 
the  sense  of  taste.  Do  expose  it  to  me  here  and  now. 

Jack.  Well,  it  is  rather  extensive,  and  will  occupy  us  till 
teatime. 

Tom.  All  the  better. 

Jack.  I  haven’t  got  it  really  in  order  yet,  but  if  you  want 
to  hear  I  will  gladly  sketch  in  to  you  the  principal  lacunce  in 
my  knowdedge.  In  fact,  I  should  rather  like  to.  It  will  help 
me  to  arrange  my  w^ant  of  ideas.  I  only  stipulate  that  you 
should  interrupt  me  a  good  deal. 

Tom.  By  all  means.  Now  begin. 

J.\CK.  Well,  we  have  been  given  by  Nature  five,  only  five, 
senses.  If  a  thing  is  not  audible,  visible,  tangible,  tastable  or 
smellable  by  us,  that  thing  has  for  us  no  existence,  and  we  are 
justified  in  denying  its  existence.  Thus  I  don’t  believe  in 
microbes,  and  in  consequence  am  never  ill.  Observe,  then,  to 
begin  with,  the  extraordinary  niggardliness  wdth  which  Nature 
treats  us. 

Tom.  Why,  w’hat  other  sense  could  there  be?  How  else 
except  in  those  five  ways  is  perception  possible? 

Jack.  Ah,  if  I  had  more  senses  I  could  tell  you.  Now',  not 
content  with  endowing  us  with  this  extremely  meagre  number  of 
possible  sensations.  Nature  has  omitted  to  give  us  sufficient 
organs  to  exercise  each  by  itself,  without  the  intrusion  of  another 
function.  We  have  eyes,  it  is  true,  to  see  with — though  they 
are  badly  placed  ;  they  ought  to  have  been  fitted  with  a  hinge 
to  enable  us  to  see  round  corners — ears  to  hear  wdth,  skin  and 
nerves  to  feel  wdth.  But  for  tasting  and  smelling  she  has  only 
given  us  tw'o  organs,  the  nose  and  the  mouth,  and  these  tw'o  have 
also  to  feed  the  entire  body  with  food  and  drink,  without  w'hich 
it  will  starve,  and  also  to  supply  the  lungs  w'ith  air,  without  which 
it  will  be  suffocated.  The  stinginess  of  her  dispositions  really  fills 
me  wdth  melancholy.  Anyone  with  the  smallest  common  sense, 
one  would  have  thought,  w'ould  have  given  us  a  breathing  hole  in 
the  chest,  to  supply  air  to  the  lungs,  and  another  hole  somew'hat 
lower  dowm  into  which  we  could  shovel  our  food  in  privacy,  instead 
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of  chewing  in  public.  There  is  no  conceivable  objection  to  this 
arrangement,  and  every  jKissible  advantage  in  it.  But  Nature, 
tiring  of  her  rough  sketch  of  a  man,  I  suppose,  finished  him  off 
anyhow,  and  having  placed  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell  in  the 
nose  and  mouth — the  two  senses  are  nearly  identical — could  not 
be  bothered  to  complete  her  puppet  even  decently,  and  made  these 
two  organs  also  perform  the  only  two  tlmctions  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  human  existence,  namely,  the  sup[)ly  of  food  and  air. 
Also  the  already  overworked  mouth  has  to  do  all  the  speaking  as 
well.  I  will  pass  that  over,  however.  Eating  and  talking  should 
not  be  simultaneous.  Now,  the  fallacy  which  you  fell  into  just  now, 
that  the  man  who  thinks  a  great  deal  about  his  sense  of  taste 
(and,  as  he  is  in  my  opinion  morally  bound  to  do,  takes  pains  to 
educate  it)  is  greedy,  was  due  to  this  parsimonious  arrangement 
of  Nature’s.  The  mouth  has,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  two  func¬ 
tions  to  perform,  both  of  which  are  necessarily  simultaneous. 
That  is  to  say,  unless  you  adopt  Dr.  Johnson’s  precedent  with 
the  hot  potato,  whatever  you  taste,  you  swallow,  and  whatever 
you  sw'allow,  you  cannot  help,  in  varying  degrees,  tasting.  It 
is  possible  to  dissociate  them  a  good  deal  :  you,  for  instance, 
want  to  swallow  a  great  deal,  and  don’t  caz’e  what  it  is.  I,  on 
the  other  hand,  want  to  taste  prodigiously,  but  don’t  care  about 
the  swallowing.  I  should  like,  in  fact,  to  take  all  the  nutrition 
necessary  in  capsules,  and  spend,  let  us  say,  several  hours  a  day 
in  the  simple  gratification  of  the  artistic  sense  of  taste,  which  has 
so  stupidly  been  placed  in  the  palate.  What  tends  to  show  that 
I  am  right  in  this  is  that  if  you  come  to  analyse  food  substances, 
you  will  find  that  most  of  the  foods  which  give  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  sense  of  taste  are  the  least  nutritious. 

Tom.  I  should  question  that. 

Jack.  Pray  do  :  you  will  find  it  so.  Let  us  take  the  first 
half  dozen  that  occur  to  one.  Vanilla,  lemon,  menthe - 

Tom.  I  don’t  like  it. 

Jack.  Very  good.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste.  Suggest  some 
yourself. 

Tom.  The  combined  and  complicated  result  of  slightly  under¬ 
done  undercut  of  beef,  wMth  potatoes,  horse-radish  sauce,  marrow¬ 
fat  peas,  and  Yorkshire  pudding. 

Jack.  Very  well.  Now  supposing  you  have  already  had  a 
square  meal,  can  you  seriously  contemplate  eating  that  without 
a  shudder? 

Tom.  Yes — no.  One  doesn’t  want  that  after  one  has  had 

enough. 

Jack.  What  do  you  want  then?  Melon,  coffee,  liqueur, 
cigarette.  That  goes  far  to  prove  my  point.  You  have  been 
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fed,  but  your  sense  of  taste  still  seeks  gratification,  rejecting, 
however,  what  you  said  just  now  was  the  nicest  taste.  Instinc¬ 
tively  it  turns  to  flavours,  now  that  it  is  no  longer  hampered  by 
the  gross  demands  of  the  clamant  twin,  hunger,  to  which  Nature 
has  chained  it.  It  demands  things  which  in  themselves  are 
entirely  unnutritious.  That  shows  you  very  clearly  how  distinct 
is  the  artistic  demand  for  taste  from  the  clamour  of  greed. 

Tom.  You  are  very  ingenious,  but  all  you  say  is  really  based 
on  an  absurdity.  For  you  told  me  that  all  the  senses  are  equally 
fine,  equally  capable  of  artistic  education.  Now,  this  morning 
early,  do  you  remember,  you  and  I  went  down  to  bathe  in  the 
weir.  Think  of  it  all !  A  little  blue  haze  hung  low  over  the 
meadow's  and  the  Thames,  and  the  sun  struck  slanting  through 
it,  turning  it  to  a  coverlet  of  opal.  Low'  melodious  thunder  came 
from  the  outpourings  of  the  waters,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the  lock- 
gate  the  w'ater  churned  and  foamed,  a  soda-w'ater  of  bubble. 
The  grass  of  the  meadows  was  bright  with  diamond  dew' — and 
oh,  the  smell  of  the  cool  cleanness  of  the  morning  ! 

J.\CK.  I  note  that.  Go  on. 

Tom.  Over  Goring  itself  the  skeins  of  mist  lay  thick  and  low, 
and  s[)ires  and  house-tops  pricking  it,  stood  up  in  unminted  gold. 
Green  waving  w'eeds  stirred  in  the  suck  of  the  w^ater,  grasses 
dabbled  at  the  edges,  and  gravel  beds  below  the  surface  shone 
like  topazes.  Larks  shot  up  above  us  into  the  excellent  crystal 
dome  of  blue,  carolling  with  throats  that  nearly  burst  with  the 
stress  and  flood  of  melody  that  came  w'elling  up  straight  out  of 
the  infinite  great  springs  of  joy.  And  the  smell  of  it  all,  hay, 
moisture,  the  washed  world  which  sometimes  I  think  the  birds 
alone  are  worthy  to  see.  Then  the  swift  headlong  plunge  into 
that  vivifying  coolness  of  rushing  water.  What  do  you  set  against 
all  that?  A  man  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  eating  a  slice  of  salmon 
in  the  deafening  blare  of  the  band. 

J.4CK.  Ah,  that  is  better.  You  are  beginning  to  be  afraid  that 
I  am  right,  an  attitude  I  alw'ays  cultivate  in  an  opponent.  Other¬ 
wise  you  would  not  be  so  eloquent  during  the  stupor  of  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  Now',  tw'ice  you  alluded  to  the  smell,  the  clean  smell, 
as  you  so  rightly  described  it,  of  early  morning.  Incidentally,  I 
remind  you  that  smell  and  taste  are  indistinguishable.  The  sense 
of  smell  is,  in  fact,  physiologically  speaking,  an  offshoot  of  the 
sense  of  taste.  For  instance,  you  smell  something  from  the 
kitchen,  and  instinctively  you  know'  what  you  are  going  to  eat 
for  dinner.  Or  supposing  you  have  a  cold  in  the  head,  your  sense 
of  smell  vanishes  :  your  cold  gets  a  little  w'orse,  and  the  sense 
of  taste  goes  also.  The  sense  of  smell,  in  fact,  is  a  patch  on  the 
area  of  the  organ  of  taste.  Now  that  which  gave  you  the  “  mood  ” 
of  your  early  morning  bathe  w'as  mainly  the  palate.  It  was  that 
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window  of  your  soul  by  which  you  looked  forth.  Other  things, 
according  to  your  charming  and  very  realistic  description  of  the 
early  hour,  come  in  too — the  carolling  lark  was  music  to  your 
ear,  the  waving  w'ater-weeds  were  melody  to  your  eye.  But 
subtract  from  your  total  impression  what  is  conveyed  by  every 
sense  but  one,  and  you  will  find  that  the  piquancy  of  the  whole, 
the  key  of  the  whole,  was  palate.  Subtract,  for  instance,  from 
your  bathing-scene  the  carolling  lark,  and  substitute  a  cigarette. 
How  clean  and  crisp  that  tastes  a  jeune  !  Are  you  not  the  gainer 
with  that  exchange?  Certainly  you  said  this  morning  that  a 
cigarette  would  entirely  complete  your  satisfaction,  and  bemoaned 
its  absence.  Also,  in  passing,  the  comparison  between  your  idea 
of  enjoyment,  the  early  morning  bathe,  and  the  image  of  a  man 
at  the  Carlton  eating  salmon  is  unfair.  You  surround  him  with 
odious  sounds,  odious  sights,  and  give  him  salmon  to  eat,  which 
has  a  very  second-rate  and  meretricious  flavour. 

Tom.  Yes,  I  confess  that  what  you  say  about  the  lark  and  the 
cigarette  is  true.  I  give  you  the  lark  if  you  will  give  me  a 
cigarette.  But  I  do  not  give  you  the  whole  murmur  and  sym¬ 
phony  of  summer  sound,  of  which  T  was  conscious  though  I  could 
not  tell  you  what  it  was  composed  of. 

Jack.  That  is  because  you  have  trained  your  ear  much  more 
than  you  have  trained  your  mouth.  Half  an  hour  ago  you 
thought  of  your  mouth  merely  as  the  letter-box  for  food.  It 
had  never  seriously  occurred  to  you  that  there  was  a  sense  resident 
there  which,  for  all  you  knew,  might  be  as  capable  of  affording 
you  artistic  sensations  as  the  ear  or  the  eye. 

Tom.  Well,  tell  me  the  menu  of  a  dinner  which  I  should  enjoy 
as  much  as  T  enjoy  Tristan. 

Jack.  How”  can  I?  You  are  totally  uneducated  in  the  one 
sense,  and  very  highly  educated  in  the  other.  You  might  as  well 
ask  me  to  read  Dante  to  someone  who  did  not  understand 
Italian,  and  expect  him  to  agree  with  me  that  it  was  as  w'onderful 
as  HamJet.  To  him  Dante  is  unintelligible.  Of  course,  every 
day  of  your  life  you  have  eaten  the  same  sort  of  things  as  T. 
But  you  have  eaten  without  thought,  and  merely  to  satisfy  your 
hunger.  You  have  not  exerted  your  artistic  sense  of  taste  over 
your  food.  You  have  lived  all  your  life  like  a  blind  man  in  a 
room  full  of  masterpieces.  You  have  touched  your  food,  but 
your  sense  of  taste  has  not  really  examined  it. 

Tom.  But  I  recognise  what  food  I  am  eating.  I  know  before 
T  taste  cheese  what  it  will  taste  like. 

Jack.  But  you  don’t  appreciate  it  artistically.  A  raqazzo  in 
Florence  may  squat  by  the  Baptistery  and  see  those  marvellous 
doors  of  green  bronze  a  hundred  times  a  day.  But  though  he 
would  recognise  them,  he  does  not  appreciate  them  artistically. 
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On  the  other  hand,  an  artist  with  his  trained  eye  goes  there 
once,  sees  them  for  half  an  hour,  and  henceforth  they  are  his 
imperishable  possession.  You  can  see  a  thing  without  perceiving 
its  beauty,  and  in  exactly  the  sam.e  manner  you  can  taste  a 
thing  without  perceiving  its  beauty,  though  in  either  case  you 
will  recognise  it  afterwards.  Y’ou  will  say,  “This  is  duck”; 
the  raf/azzo  will  say,  “These  are  the  Baptistery  doors.”  But 
neither  of  you  have,  with  the  artistic  application  of  taste  or  sight 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  perceived  the  duck  or  the  doors. 

Tom.  Ah,  but  taste  is  so  clearly  material.  It  is  not  wrought 
of  that  spiritual  fibre  which  runs  through  sight  and  hearing,  which 
I  call  the  higher  senses,  and  indissolubly  unites  them.  If  I  see 
the  score  of  Tristan,  I  can  almost  hear  the  wailing  of  the  victims. 
The  mere  sight  of  printed  notes  gives  me  in  large  measure  the 
joy  of  hearing.  But  the  word  “vanilla”  rouses  no  vibration  of 
that  kind.  It  is  true — I  grant  you  that — that  there  is  no  a  priori 
reason  for  supposing  that  one  sense  is  higher  than  another.  But 
the  universal  consensus  of  mankind  has  decided  that  it  is.  The 
sight  of  musical  notes  on  a  page  of  paper  by  itself  can  rouse 
in  me  strong  emotion  :  I  can  hear  the  wail  of  the  love-potion,  I 
can  see  Isolde,  cup  in  hand,  advancing,  pausing.  Where  do  you 
find  any  parallel  to  that  in  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell  ?  A  thing 
tastes  as  it  tastes  or  smells  as  it  smells.  That  is  all.  There  is 
nothing  fine  about  it. 

Jack.  Ah,  the  boundary  line  between  one  sense  and  another, 
or  the  boundary  line  between  the  senses  and  the  soul !  There 
is  none.  True,  a  mood  is  produced  by  sight  or  sound,  a  spiritual 
exaltation  seizes  you  even  when  you  see  the  symbol  of  sound. 
But  that  applies  to  all  the  senses.  Think  of  this,  for  instance  : 
A  room  with  blinds  drawn  dowm  but  windows  open.  A  faint 
odour  of  flowers  steals  in  as  you  sit  there,  a  glass  of  something 
iced  stands  at  your  elbow,  there  is  the  sound  of  a  mowing-machine 
on  the  lawn  outside.  Now  does  not  that,  even  baldly  stated,  bring 
to  your  mind  summer  complete?  The  efficient  factors  in  it  are 
smell,  taste,  and  sound.  You  cannot  subtract  any  without 
spoiling  the  completeness  of  the  impression. 

Tom.  Yes,  I  feel  that. 

Jack.  Indeed,  smell  is  the  most  intimate,  and,  if  I  may  coin 
a  word,  the  most  memoristic  of  all  the  senses  :  it  touches  closest 
on  the  heart,  it  is  allied  also  almost  indistinguishably  to  the 
sense  of  taste.  But  by  continued  neglect  of  those  two  senses, 
which  has  led  to  partial  atrophy  of  them,  the  human  race  has 
committed  a  grave  moral  delinquency,  if  you  believe  as  I  do, 
that  artistic  development  is  part  of  the  duty  of  man.  For  what 
is  the  keenest  sense  in  dogs,  horses,  deer,  all  the  rest  of  the 
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auimals  in  Nature’s  menagerie?  Not  sight,  or  touch,  or  hearing, 
but  scent.  It  is  through  that  sense  that  a  stag  knows  the 
presence  of  his  human  enemy,  a  dog  the  presence  of  his  human 
friend.  A  stag  will  scent  man,  though  man  is  utterly  outside  the 
limit  of  his  vision  ;  a  bloodhound  will  follow  his  master’s  foot¬ 
steps,  though  he  has  passed  there  hours  or  days  before.  That 
gives  one  some  idea  of  to  what  fineness  the  appreciation  of  flavour 
or  odour  can  be  trained. 

Tom.  But  because  it  is  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  by 
dogs,  it  does  not  prove  it  to  be  a  very  high  sense. 

J.\CK.  No  ;  but  we  are  so  untrained  in  this  sense,  it  has  by 
disuse  become  so  feeble,  that  we  really  do  not  know  what  it 
means  :  it  is  the  merest  alphabet  of  the  whole  language  w^hich 
is  known  to  us.  But  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  the  senses,  their  combination,  by  which  a  mood  of 
the  mind  is  produced,  the  unconscious  transcription,  as  in  your 
case  of  reading  the  score  of  Tristan,  of  one  sense  into  the  terms  of 
another,  M.  Huysman  has  some  very  curious  information  to  give 
in  his  book,  A  Rehours.  Des  Esseintes,  do  you  remember,  the 
hero  or  villain,  just  as  you  please,  is  devoted  to  music,  but  by 
choice  lives  an  absolutely  solitary  life,  never  sets  eyes  on  another 
human  being.  But  when  his  ear  desires  orchestral  effects,  he 
goes  to  his  orque  de  houche,  and  tastes  infinitesimally  small 
drops  first  of  one  liqueur,  then  of  another.  Curasao,  he  finds, 
reminds  him  exactly  of  the  bitter  yet  velvety  tone  of  a  clarinet  : 
aniseed  gives  him  the  sensation  produced  on  the  ear  by  the  sugary 
pungency  of  flute,  the  harsh  overw'helming  taste  of  mastic 
is  like  cymbals,  and  so  forth.  Out  of  these  he  constructs 
quatrains,  quinteis  :  all  the  tones  of  a  full  orchestra  can  be  felt 
by  an  educated  palate.  Take  again,  since  M.  Huysman  is  no 
doubt  fantastic,  an  example  of  the  very  simplest  kind,  but  one 
in  which  the  same  phenomenon  can  be  traced.  Could  you,  even 
with  your  excellent  appetite,  eat  off  a  dirty  plate?  Of  course 
not.  Your  eye  here  controls  your  sense  of  taste.  If  the  dish 
is  well-served,  you  will  eat  it,  even  though  not  hungry,  for  the 
gratification  of  your  sense  of  taste;  if  ill-served  you  wdll  pass  it, 
even  though  your  appetite  as  well  desires  it.  Last  night  at 
dinner  we  had  tomato-soup  in  blue  aster  plates !  The  effect 
was  delicious.  I  do  not  care  much  for  tomato,  but  the  red  on 
the  blue  was  irresistible.  ,  , 

Tom.  Yes;  I  grant  you  a  sort  of  artistic  pleasure  in  that. 

.Tack.  There  then  is  a  combination  of  the  eye  with  the  palate. 
.\gain,  there  were  strawberries  at  dessert  ;  you  ate  them.  But 
suyqiose  they  had  looked  like  garden-slugs,  though  they  still 
tasted  like  strawberries,  you  could  not  have  done  so.  You  ate 
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them  not  only  because  they  tasted  like  strawberries,  but  because 
they  looked  delicious.  Had  they  looked  disgusting — though  you 
knew  the  taste  remained  unaltered — you  could  not  have  touched 
them.  Indeed  it  is  true.  You  cannot  separate  any  one  sense 
from  any  other.  There  is  colour  in  music  :  there  is  note  in 
colour,  there  is  key  in  colour,  there  is  colour  in  key.  F  sharp 
is  blue  :  you  cannot  get  over  that  :  C  major  is  red.  The  sound  of 
a  trumpet  is  red.  Do  you  remember  Richter  conducting  the 
overture  to  the  Meistersinger  at  Bayreuth?  At  a  certain  point 
I  wondered  what  it  was  :  whether  it  was  light  or  colour  or  a 
wave  or  music. 

Tom.  I  remember  w^ell,  it  seemed  to  be  a  great  splendid  wave 
moving  along  in  sunlight. 

Jack.  It  seemed  to  me  so  too  :  it  seemed  to  me  also  like  a 
slice  of  ripe  orange  soaked  in  Burgundy.  Don’t  scream  :  you 
don’t  understand.  But  there  was  completeness  of  flavour;  sun 
w'as  there,  and  the  south,  and  the  great  big  fulness  of  that 
incomparable  wine,  and  a  free  wind  blew  over  it,  just  the  untamed 
freshness  of  the  orange.  And  I  maintain  that  if  one’s  palate 
was  perfectly  educated,  a  taste  would  produce  as  noble  and  as 
spiritualising  a  mood  in  one’s  soul  as  does  the  sight  of  the  Hermes 
at  Olympia,  or  the  Charfreitag  music  in  Parsifal.  The  flavour 
of  a  frosty  October  morning  !  What  is  there  in  this  world  so 
exquisite?  That  smell  produces  the  “mood”  more  surely  than 
the  sight  of  the  flaming  beech-trees,  or  the  fringe  of  melting 
frost  at  the  edge  of  the  shadow.  Do  you  remember  again  last 
summer  in  Sutherlandshire,  how  you  told  me  that  the  smell  of 
the  sea  coming  up  through  the  fir-trees  reminded  you  in  a  way 
far  more  poignant  than  the  glimpses  of  the  sea  between  the  red 
branches,  of  a  certain  romance  in  your  life?  Who  is  it  says 
that  the  soul  is  reached  “through  the  subtle  gateways  of  the 
body”?  My  dear  Tom,  those  subtle  gateways  of  the  body  are 
the  highw’ay  to  the  soul.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  our  churches 
are  made,  as  far  as  the  architect  has  power,  beautiful  to  look 
at,  that  the  many-stopped  organ  echoes  in  the  roof,  and  the  voices 
of  singing  boys  pierce  through  the  dimness  of  light  from  jewelled 
windows,  that  the  “good  thick  stupefying  incense-smoke”  ascends 
in  front  of  the  altar.  Through  sound,  through  sight,  through 
smell  is  the  soul  uplifted.  There  is  no  impulse  in  human  nature, 
not  the  noblest  or  the  most  ignoble,  which  is  not  awakened, 
encouraged,  brought  to  perfection  and  fruition  through  this 
medium  of  the  senses.  The  Roman  Church  knows  that  well ; 
her  services  are  sensuous,  dramatic.  The  appeal  to  the  soul  is 
made  through  every  sense.  Here  in  England,  where  the  horrible 
shadow  of  Puritanism  still  broods  black  over  the  land,  the  eye 
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is  chiefly  uplifted  by  magenta-coloured  glass,  the  ear  gratified 
by  a  harmonium,  Anglican  chants  and  a  mixed  choir  out  of  tune, 
while  the  use  of  incense  is  forbidden. 

Tom.  Never  mind  about  that ;  the  gourmet  in  church  is  not 
a  possible  figure. 

Jack.  Ah,  but  the  ideal  gourmet  is  gourmet  in  everything. 
He  w'ould  pass  his  whole  life  in  exquisite  surroundings,  neglecting 
no  sense,  and  in  particular  since  its  level  of  education  is  so  low, 
paying  great  attention  to  the  sense  of  taste,  believing  it  to  be 
as  high  and  refining  and  ennobling  an  influence  as  the  power  of 
the  eye  or  ear.  You  have  already  acknowledged  that  by  eye 
and  ear  and  also  by  smell  ennobling  emotions  are  aroused  :  each, 
and  especially  smell,  can  evoke  memory  from  her  fragrant  and 
secluded  cave;  by  each,  in  fact,  the  soul  is  roused.  Now’  there 
are  two  other  senses  given  us,  taste  and  touch.  Both  these, 
according  to  the  general  verdict  of  mankind,  have  a  certain  stigma 
of  grossness  stamped  upon  them.  On  the  sense  of  touch  we  need 
not  dw^ell ;  the  grossness  w’ith  which  it  is  invested  is  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  innate  bestiality  of  man.  But  because  men 
misuse  a  gift,  it  does  not  follow’  that  the  gift  is  evil.  A  strong 
man  may  use  his  strength  to  murder  a  defenceless  fellow’  :  it 
is  not  his  strength  that  is  evil,  hut  the  bloodthirsty  impulse  which 
uses  it  thus.  It  is  the  same  w’ith  touch. 

Now  a  similar  grossness  is  ascribed  to  the  sense  of  taste,  and 
the  reason  for  that  is  that  excessive  indulgence  in  the  sense 
of  taste  implies  in  most  people  an  excess  of  things  to  eat  or 
drink.  A  man  w’ho  aspires  to  be  a  gourmet,  in  fact,  runs  a 
certain  risk,  if  he  is  not  careful,  of  becoming  a  gourmand,  a 
glutton,  or  a  drunkard.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  most  disgusting 
it  is  hard  to  say.  T  think,  on  the  w’hole,  the  glutton  is,  because 
alcohol  in  itself  is  stimulating  and  exciting  :  the  man  who  has 
had  enough  is,  therefore,  the  last  person  to  be  conscious  of  it; 
there  is  a  shadow’  of  palliation  for  his  offence.  But  the  glutton  ! 
The  man  w’ho  sw’allow’s  and  sw^allow’s  food  out  of  the  misuse  of  his 
fine  sense  of  taste.  What  a  horrible  spectacle  of  the  degradation  of 
a  heautiful  thing !  Nor  does  the  mere  gratification  of  this  sense 
predispose,  as  in  the  case  of  the  drunkard,  to  further  indulgence. 
He  exceeds  in  cold  blood  and  with  a  clear  head.  If  there  is 
any  hope  of  salvation  for  him,  which  T  regretfully  decline  to 
believe,  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  Nature  has  so  stupidly,  as  we 
have  seen,  made  the  mouth  both  the  organ  for  the  feeding  of 
the  body,  and  also  of  the  sense  of  taste.  Man,  therefore,  W’ith 
his  usual  aptness  to  blunder,  has  confused  a  sense  with  an 
appetite. 

But,  my  dear  Tom,  do  not  fall  into  this  mistake,  and  confuse 
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the  gourmet  with  the  gourmand.  The  gourmet,  the  musician 
of  taste,  does  not  demand  that  his  fragrant  melodies  should  be 
played  a  hundred  times  :  the  exquisite  tune  vibrates  upon  bis 
palate  :  there  let  it  linger  a  few  seconds,  may  be,  and  it  has  done 
its  work.  Give  him  a  concert  by  all  means,  let  him  enjoy  half 
a  dozen  beautiful,  exiguous,  unnutritious  flavours,  and  then,  for 
the  body  must  be  fed,  and  one  must  not  let  our  artist  of  taste 
starve,  let  him  have  in  the  middle  of  dinner,  one  solid  piece 
of  sustenance.  Personally,  I  should  always  eat  a  couple  of  slices 
of  cold  beef,  sufficient  nourishment  for  anybody,  and  then,  having 
disposed  of  the  gross  necessity  for  food,  having  also  had  an 
interval  in  our  concert,  let  us  listen  to  taste  again.  But  do  not 
let  dinner  be  too  long,  for  the  sense  of  taste,  which  to  my 
mind  is  the  most  delicate  and  ethereal  of  all  the  senses,  gets 
very  easily  tired,  and  fatigue,  if  made  a  habit,  leads,  I  think, 
to  a  bluntness,  an  opacity  of  vision,  a  dullness  of  perception. 
And  do  not  give  us  strong  or  fiery  wanes,  and  in  special  banish 
that  dreadful  custom  of  serving  liqueurs  with  the  sw’eet.  Any¬ 
thing  fiery  or  pungent  is  like  the  cymbals  in  an  orchestra.  As  a 
finale,  by  all  means  :  but  if  you  have  a  thunderous  rush  of  sound 
before  the  end,  a  fierce,  strong  flavour,  the  perception  of  melody 
is  dulled  and  deafened.  But  at  the  end  of  dinner,  yes — that  is 
the  right  time  for  the  triumph  and  uproar  of  sensation. 

Tom.  You  compare  a  dinner,  then,  to  a  concert,  with  an  interval 
for  solid  food,  and  I  quite  see  the  aptness  of  the  comparison. 
But  let  us  go  one  step  further,  and  take  the  apotheosis  of  musical 
art,  namely,  opera.  Can  your  gourmet  sit  at  an  opera  when  he 
goes  to  dinner? 

Jack.  Certainly,  and  that  to  me  also  is  the  sublimation  of 
the  joys  of  the  palate  :  eye  and  ear  as  w^ell  must  share  in  the 
feast  of  sensation,  though  they  should  both  be  kept  subordinate 
to  the  dominant  factor,  taste.  The  room  in  which  you  dine,  for 
instance,  should  not  be  too  brilliantly  lit. 

Tom.  I  quite  agree. 

Jack.  It  is  an  almost  universal  instinct  among  artists,  and 
I  think  probably  springs  from  the  unconscious  feeling  that  one 
does  not  want  one’s  eye  to  be  too  loudly  challenged,  as  it  were, 
during  dinner.  It  is,  of  course,  a  perfect  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  one  cannot  attend  to  tw’o  things  at  once,  but  the  sense  of 
taste  is  so  subtle,  so  delicate  that  when  it  is  being  exercised, 
no  violent  distraction  by  other  senses  should  be  admitted.  But 
let  us  by  all  means  have  dimly-lit  portraits  on  the  w’alls,  sugges¬ 
tions  of  beautiful  stuffs,  a  glimmer  of  china,  but  all,  so  to  speak, 
rather  piano. 

Tom.  Portraits,  you  say;  why  portraits? 

Jack.  Well,  there  again  the  instinct  is  universal.  Everyone 
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who  owns  portraits  puts  them  in  the  dining-room,  and  I  think 
the  reason  for  it  is — though  it  may  sound  fanciful — that  the  sight 
of  them  produces  a  sort  of  unconscious  illusion  of  additional 
presences  :  they  add  to  the  number  of  the  guests.  Again,  if 
I  had  flowers  at  all  on  the  table — I  think,  personally,  I  never 
should — they  ought  to  bo  few,  and  very  simple,  a  few  marguerites, 
a  bunch  of  corn-cockles.  Nothing  can  be  more  distracting  than 
to  have  in  front  of  one  bewildering  sprays  of  marvellous  orchids 
or  banks  of  roses.  I  can  thirdv  of  nothing  else  if  just  in  front 
of  me  there  is  a  howl  of  the  glorious  wanton  loveliness  of  “Perle 
des  Jardins”  or  “La  France.”  Besides,  the  fragrance  of  them 
seriously  interferes  with  the  unbiassed  critical  acumen  which  is 
the  right  attitude  for  the  palate.  Personally,  as  I  say,  I  would 
have  no  flowers  at  all ;  the  sheen  of  shaded  candles  reflected  on 
a  well-polished  table  and  the  clean,  cool  outline  of  the  silver 
standing  there  seems  to  me  to  perfectly  satisfy  the  eye  without 
exciting  it.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  requirements  of  the  ear. 

A  band,  of  course,  is  a  mere  barbarity ;  if  the  music  is  good,  one, 
of  course,  wants  to  listen,  to  attend  to  it,  whereas  bad  music  is 
an  offence,  and  if  heard  during  dinner  can,  I  believe,  seriously 
upset  the  digestion.  Let  us  have  no  band,  therefore,  but  that 
sound  of  which  one  never  gets  tired,  the  sound  of  quiet  human 
voices.  That  is  why  dining  alone  is  so  pre-eminently  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  one  misses  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  quite 
enormously. 

Tom.  Do  you  know  that  you  almost  provoke  me  to  be  a 
gourmet?  Yet  I  cannot  quite  get  over  the  feeling  that  there  is 
some  inherent  grossness  in  it.  No  doubt,  there  is  something  in 
what  you  say  ;  no  doubt  the  inevitable  association  between  feeding 
and  tasting,  which,  as  you  so  rightly  point  out,  is  due  to  the 
parsimonious  arrangement  made  by  Nature,  in  providing  us  with 
only  one  mouth  to  feed  through  and  to  taste  with,  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  Yet  somehow  I  cannot  associate  fine  artistic  sense 
with  taste,  and  I  should  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  pleasure 
of  taste  appealed  very  much  to  any  extremely  artistic  individual, 
or  to  any  very  artistic  race. 

Jack.  Ah,  now  indeed  you  are  driving  the  nails  into  the  coffin 
of  your  misconception.  You  would  be  nearer  the  truth  if  you 
said  that  there  was  never  a  man  and  never  a  nation  possessed 
of  fine  artistic  sense  who  were  not  what  half  an  hour  ago  you 
would  have  called  greedy.  How  the  names  of  literary  and  artistic 
gourmets  flock  into  one’s  mind  !  Your  adored  idol  Bobert  Louis 
Stevenson  grows  lyrical  over  Burgundy.  Do  you  not  remember 
again  how  he  prays  that  if 

“  Books  anrl  my  food  and  aiimmor  rain 
Knock  at  my  sullen  heart  in  vain,” 
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that  God  sliould  “stab  his  spirit  broad  awake.”  He  puts  food, 
does  he  not,  in  august  company?  Or  who  can  doubt  that  the 
gusto  wdiich  Shakespeare  brought  to  his  delineation  of  Falstaff 
did  not  arise  from  a  very  intimate  sympathy  with  such?  Take 
Lamb  again  ;  is  it  not  certain  that  the  matchless  fantasy  on 
“Roast  Pig”  does  not  conceal  as  much  as  reveal  an  enthusiasm 
for  it  so  real  and  so  heartfelt  that  he  himself  is  forced  to  laugh 
at  it?  Do  you  know  the  story  of  Beethoven,  how  he  tasted  his 
soup  one  day  at  some  great  dinner,  and  was  so  maddened  with 
rage  at  finding  it  cold,  that  when  the  perfectly  innocent  footman 
came  round  to  take  away  his  plate,  the  infuriated  musician  flung 
the  whole  contents  of  his  soup-plate  into  the  man’s  face?  Have 
you  forgotten  also  how  he  threw  the  eggs  one  by  one  at  the  cook, 
and  why?  Or  take  the  great  Jewish  poet-king.  “How  dear 
are  thy  counsels  unto  me,  yea,  sweeter  than  honey  unto  my 
mouth.”  That  is  the  most  poignant  comparison  he  can  find  in 
all  his  wealth  of  imagery.  Or  take  the  kingly  wooer  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  “Feed  we  with  apples,  comfort  me  with 
flagons.  Tell  my  beloved  I  am  sick  for  love.”  That  is  an 
instance  of  a  universal  instinct.  The  disappointed  lover  of  all 
ages  finds  consolation  in  food  ;  the  most  aggravated  and  dangerous 
symptom  of  love  fever  is  not  to  care  about  it.  King  John  again, 
in  whose  glorious  day  the  liberty  of  England  came  to  birth - 

Tom  .  My  dear  Jack  ! 

Jack.  — the  liberty  of  England  came  to  birth,  died,  actually 
died,  of  peaches  and  new  ale.  He,  of  course,  must  have  been 
a  qourmnnd  as  well,  because  he  ate  too  much,  but  it  was  the 
unique  flavour  of  that  extraordinary  compound  that  led  to  his 
too  early  dissolution.  He  always  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a 
martyr  for  a  wonderful  and  obscure  heresy.  Ijampreys,  again, 
were  the  end  of  another  of  our  noblest  sovereigns.  However,  it 
is  idle  to  multiply  individual  instances,  so  let  us  pass  to  the  race. 

Now,  of  all  nations  who  have  ever  existed  on  this  earth, 
there  has  been  one  which  for  pure  artistic  perception  of  beauty 
in  all  its  forms  out-distances  all  others  so  completely  that  one 
can  hardly  speak  of  them  in  the  same  breath.  I  mean  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Now  has  it  never  struck  you  in  reading  their 
poetry,  and  especially  their  love-poetry,  what  a  vast  quantity 
of  the  imageiw  describing  the  charm  and  beauty  of  tbe  beloved  is 
drawn  purely  from  matters  of  food?  Polyphemus,  in  the  divine  idyll 
of  Theocritus,  when  wooing  Galatea,  says  she  is  white  as  cheese, 
delicate  as  lamb,  soft  as  summer  grapes.  Wbat  was  the  gift  of 
Thyrsis  in  the  first  idyll?  A  kid,  because  “tbe  flesh  of  unmilked 
kids  is  sweet.”  Again,  tbe  recognised  love-gift  among  the 
Greeks  was  an  apple.  Or  take  the  word  ae\i,  the  Greek  for 
honey ;  in  its  compounds  it  supplies  half  the  whole  vocabulary 
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of  amorous  epithets.  The  Greek  perception  of  nature  as  opposed 
to  human  beauty,  was,  it  is  true,  rather  defective,  and  passages 
like  the  scene  of  the  plane-trees  by  the  Ilyssus,  few.  But  the 
sea  was  to  them  a  source  of  constant  wonder  and  joy,  and  what 
is  Homer’s  stock  epithet  for  the  sea?  Not  one  drawn  from  the 
imagery  of  clouds  or  brightness  of  sun,  but  “wine-dark,”  dark 
as  the  purple  of  the  vats  that  still  foam  on  Grecian  hills.  To 
whom  but  the  Greeks  do  we  ow'e  the  gift  of  the  olive,  to 
appreciate  which  is  a  sort  of  diploma  in  the  art  of  taste?  None 
but  a  people  exquisitely  keen  of  perception  could  have  discovered 
that.  Indeed,  in  its  way,  it  is  as  great  a  discovery  as  some 
new  material,  like  oil-paint  to  painters,  or  marble  to  the  sculptor. 
In  fact,  with  their  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  the  Greeks  could 
not  fail  to  be  gourmets. 

Take  France,  again — what  nation  but  France,  unless  indeed 
it  w’as  Greece,  could  have  produced  that  w'onderful  and  supreme 
artist,  Savarin.  Bead  his  memoirs  if  you  wish  to  know  to  what 
ecstasy  and  artistic  passion  the  man  you  would  call  a  cook  can 
rise.  In  temperament  indeed  he  seems  to  me  to  be  the  type 
of  the  perfect  artist.  His  patience  was  infinite,  his  industry 
unswerving,  and  after  days  and  weeks  of  earnest,  untiring  effort 
and  experiment,  you  will  read  with,  I  hope,  a  thrill  of  delight, 
how  his  unerring  intuition  used  suddenly  to  solve  the  problem 
of  flavours  at  which  he  was  w’orking.  And  Savarin  was  as  much 
the  legitimate  son  of  those  great  years  when  all  Art  shot  up  and 
blossomed  in  France,  as  was  Lancret  or  Watteau,  or,  in  later 
days.  Millet.  There  is  nothing  accidental  about  Savarin  ;  you 
might  as  well  say  that  fortuitous  circumstance  dictated  the 
arrangement  of  colour  in  a  picture,  as  that  chance  was  responsible 
for  his  lightning-strokes  of  discovery  about  what  is  Art  in  the 
matter  of  the  menu  card.  And  the  art  of  the  palate  still  lingers 
in  France  :  it  is  no  accident  that  the  most  artistic  modern  race 
in  the  world  should  produce  the  only  cooks  in  the  world.  The 
unerring  French  sense  of  “form”  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  here.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  French  are  a  nation 
of  artists,  and  in  any  cottage  in  France  the  woman  of  the  house 
will  give  you  a  pot-au-feu  w'hich  you  could  not  possibly  get  in 
an  English  kitchen.  In  England  you  can  get  what  I  call  an 
endimanche  pot-au-feu  with  asparagus  heads,  a  stock  made  of 
grouse  and  a  truffle  or  tw’o,  which  certainly  makes  a  palatable 
dish,  but  one  which  reminds  one  of  Marie  Antoinette  playing 
milkmaid  at  petit  Trianon.  But  the  French  house-wdfe  with  a 
shin-bone  of  beef,  potato-chips,  carrots,  a  scrap  of  onion,  and 
toasted  stale  bread  sets  before  her  man  a  soup  fit  for  the  table 
of  kings.  Only  she  adds  to  her  stock  Art. 

Now  I  see  it  is  nearly  tea-time — at  least  I  feel  it — and  it  would 
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take  too  long  to  trace  to  you,  even  in  outline,  the  curious  artistic 
decadence  that  I  am  afraid  is  going  on  in  France  in  all  lines  of 
art.  You  can  see  it  at  the  Salon,  you  can  see  it  in  Worth’s  gowns, 
you  can  taste  it  in  the  works  of  the  finest  cooks  in  the  world. 
In  all  these  lines  there  is  apparent  a  certain  growing  love  of 
display  of  skill,  fatal  to  supreme  achievement.  In  fact,  the 
tendency  of  art  in  France  is  not  celare  artem,  but  monstrarc 
arte)ii.  You  cannot  really  see  the  pictures  in  the  Salon  because 
their  ingenuity  of  technicpie  arrests  your  attention.  Similarly 
my  wife  tells  me  that  the  new  Paris  gowns  are  so  ingenious  as 
to  he  scarcely  decent  :  the  brilliant  and  triumphant  success  of 
Worth  in  making  stout  and  ugly  people  look  thin  and  beautiful 
stares  you  in  the  face  too  much.  In  the  same  w^ay  even  here, 
wdiere  the  cook  is  a  really  great  artist,  I  see  his  design  too  clearly  ; 
his  technique  is  too  obvious. 

Tom.  But  you  would  not  have  Worth  disregarding  the  physical 
defects  of  his  customers? 

Jack.  Of  course  not;  but  the  very  great  artist  would  remedy 
them  in  such  a  way  that  one  did  not  at  once  say,  “How  brilliant.” 
However,  that  may  pass,  and  in  any  case  it  is  better  to  be  too 
technical  than  to  have  no  technique  at  all.  It  is  from  complete 
absence  of  technique  that  we  and  Germany  are  suffering.  The 
ordinary  English  dinner  is  exactly  like  the  ordinary  English 
Royal  Academy.  It  is  enormous,  stodgy,  and  for  the  most  part 
entirely  inartistic  and  absolutely  unintelligent.  The  material 
at  the  command  of  the  cook  in  England  is  unrivalled  ;  a  fine 
French  cook  sends  to  England  for  his  beef,  his  mutton,  his  game. 
But  the  English  cook  among  his  stew'pans  is  like  a  child  in  a 
railway  signal-box.  He  has  no  notion  of  what  anything  means, 
pulls  handles  at  random,  and  the  result  is  accidents  and  collisions 
of  all  sorts  on  the  palate.  Germany,  perhaps,  is  even  in  a  worse 
state  than  we  :  they  eat  cherry-jam  with  chicken.  That  surely 
is  enough,  and  proves  in  itself  that  the  art,  not  only  of  cooking, 
but  as  a  certain  corollary,  of  every  other  kind,  pictorial,  sculp¬ 
turesque,  and  musical,  is  for  the  time  anyhow  as  dead  as  the 
chicken  they  eat  cherry-jam  with. 

But  I  see  they  are  laying  tea  under  the  elms.  How  very 
charming  the  glint  of  silver  and  white  cloth  is  on  the  green 
tone  of  leafy  shadow. 

Tom.  Do  you  know  that  you  have  talked  so  much  about  things 
to  eat  that  positively  I  have  no  appetite? 

J.4CK.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  You  may  perhaps  then 
taste  your  tea.  Let  us  go. 


E.  F.  Benson. 


PROBLEMS  OF  CONTEMPORARY  CRICKET. 


First-class  cricket  is  a  valetudinarian  invalid.  The  latest  bulletin 
shows  a  steady  improvement  upon  last  year,  which,  in  turn,  was 
more  favourable  than  that  of  the  dire  collapse  of  two  seasons  back, 
when  selectors  and  selected  gave  the  rubber  of  test  matches  to 
Australia.  The  additional  keenness  lately  shown  by  the  younger 
cricketers  would  afford  general  satisfaction  were  we  only  convinced 
that  the  standard  of  their  prowess  was  equal  to  that  attained  by 
their  predecessors.  Without  a  fast  bowler  of  the  class  of  Morley, 
Richardson,  or  Lockwood,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  face  with 
confidence  the  triangular  contest.  Why  there  should  be  no  first- 
class  bowler  of  express  speed  younger  than  Mr.  Brearley  presents  a 
problem  all  the  more  vital  because  at  no  previous  epoch  have 
batsmen  seemed  so  much  at  the  mercy  of  that  class  of  attack,  if 
only  it  could  be  discovered.  The  old  adage  that  a  fast  bowler  can 
upset  all  the  calculations  of  a  University  match  is  even  more 
applicable  to  test  matches,  wherein  the  tension  is  yet  greater,  and 
it  is  no  consolation  to  us  that  Messrs.  Kotze  and  Cotter  are  past 
their  prime.  We  want  their  superior  in  the  English  eleven. 

First-class  cricket  is  suffering  from  too  much  tinkering,  and  too 
little  talent.  The  present  state  of  the  game  resembles  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  all  was  well,  those  in  authority  would  not 
make  the  judicious  remedies  which  would  have  modified  the  game 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  tendencies,  exactly  as  the 
Conservative  Cabinet  would  not  amend  the  Upper  Chamber  during 
Mr.  Balfour’s  long  tenure  of  office.  Just  as  Opposition  peers  and 
Radicals  all  aim  at  transfiguring  the  Lords  to-day,  so  there  is  an 
epidemic  of  tinkering  with  the  rules  of  cricket.  Mr.  C.  A.  Smith 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  desire  to  heighten  the  stumps  and  shave  the 
hat,  but  this  is  too  revolutionary  for  the  community.  Still,  the 
present  position  is  sufficiently  serious,  and  those  in  authority  oscillate 
so  publicly  between  one  reform  and  another  that  the  game  is 
endangered — like  a  patient  with  too  many  physicians — and  the 
Man-in-the- Street  has  become  hopelessly  confused. 

“  Why  cannot  you  leave  it  all  alone  ?  ”  asked  an  old  county  captain 
the  other  day.  “  The  game  was  good  enough  for  us,  why  not  for  you  ?  " 
The  obvious  ansvver  was  autres  temps  autres  convenances,  but  the 
true  reply  may  be  found  in  the  word  “marl.”  The  real  change  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  type  of  county  cricket  was  initiated  when 
marl  was  first  used  to  modify  the  pitch  at  Trent  Bridge.  Everybody 
has  heard  what  the  wickets  were  like  in  the  old  days  at  Lord’s,  when 
a  score  of  thirty  was  quite  good,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  towered 
supreme  in  his  command  over  dangerous  bumpy  balls.  On  a  pitch 
where  the  ball  never  gets  bail  high,  batting  becomes  a  different  and 
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far  more  easy  pursuit.  It  was  mammoth  scoring,  the  increasing 
command  of  the  bat  over  the  ball,  and  the  obvious  inability  of 
bowlers  to  finish  matches  on  plumb  wickets  in  three  days  which 
initiated  that  public  apathy  which  has  tardily  aroused  the  present 
epidemic  of  legislation. 

The  adverse  balance  sheets  of  the  bulk  of  the  counties  show  that 
something  has  to  be  done  to  regain  the  popularity  of  cricket.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say  this  is  a  game  and  not  a  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.  But  the  expenditure  on  contemporary  county  cricket  is 
unavoidably  large,  what  with  the  expenses  of  matches,  the 
remuneration  of  professionals,  of  the  invaluable  second  eleven,  of 
the  battalion  of  men  and  boys  employed  on  the  ground,  and  the 
maintenance  of  pavilion  stands,  and  the  playing  space.  The  fact 
is  that  the  vast  increase  of  matches  following  on  the  impetus 
imparted  by  the  earlier  Australian  tours  caused  an  enormous  expan¬ 
sion.  So  long  as  members  and  those  passing  the  turnstiles  mustered 
in  due  force,  all  was  well.  Increased  attention  from  Press  and 
public,  however,  proved  too  much  for  certain  prominent  amateurs. 
They  forgot  it  was  their  skill  which  rendered  them  important; 
instead  they  appeared  to  regard  first-class  cricket  as  their  private 
preserve  to  which  the  public  were  admitted  only  to  applaud.  They 
might  criticise  one  another  in  private,  but  for  anyone  else  to  do 
so  was  presumption.  The  Man-in-the-Street  has  a  very  good 
method  of  dealing  with  such  individuals.  He  observes  what  they 
can  do — and  England  has  lost  rubber  after  rubber  of  test  matches — 
and  seeing  they  cannot  win  big  matches,  he  is  not  interested  in 
watching  them  “star”  in  smaller  ones;  therefore,  he  stays  away. 
The  abstention  of  the  public  thus  threatening  the  maintenance  of 
the  game,  those  in  charge  have  proceeded  with  hysterical  energy 
to  endeavour  to  make  it  once  more  attractive.  The  one  real  remedy 
is  for  the  Old  Guard  to  make  way  for  younger  men.  I  know  I  shall 
be  met  with  the  retort  that  the  seniors  are  the  best,  that  certain 
veterans  are  tritons  among  the  minnows  of  their  juniors.  Never 
mind ;  these  are  the  men  we  trusted,  only  to  find  them  again  and 
again  on  the  losing  side  in  test  matches,  and,  therefore,  they  are  at 
a  discount  with  the  community.  Better  to  play  young  men  who 
have  yet  to  win  their  spurs  than  old  men,  who,  time  after  time, 
have  shown  themselves  inferior  to  Australian  opponents.  This  view 
is  not  popular  with  the  barnacles  who  cling  to  publicity,  nor  to  the 
sycophants  who  write  them  up  in  laudatory  paragraphs  in  order 
to  obtain  from  them  items  of  gossip.  Cricket  is  not  played  with 
gossip  about  lucky  caps  or  nicknames,  nor  yet  are  test  matches 
won  by  grandfathers,  but  by  young  men  who  can  field. 

Therein  lies  the  essential  why  the  elders  should  give  way  to  their 
successors.  Judgment  in  batting,  skill  with  the  baU  may  ripen, 
but  the  ground  gets  farther  away  when  a  man  is  past  thirty-five.  It 
is  my  firm  belief  that  slack  fielding  and  dropped  catches  do  more 
to  keep  the  public  away  than  anything  else.  Three  counties  field 
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superlatively  well  to-day,  namely,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hampshire, 
and  they  do  not  have  to  complain  of  lack  of  support.  A  percentage 
of  catches  must  always  be  dropped — for  that  is  part  of  the  hazard 
of  the  game — but  it  takes  the  heart  out  of  a  bowler  to  have  easy 
chances  missed  off  him,  and  it  irritates  the  spectator,  who  does  not 
take  the  trouble  to  come  to  watch  another  day.  Good  fielding 
should  be  the  bed-rock  for  selection  instead  of  a  mere  adjunct  to 
good  batting  or  bowling. 

Next  to  bad  fielding,  playing  the  ball  with  the  legs  instead  of 
the  bat,  and  the  abuse  of  bowling  off  the  wicket  have  combined  to 
create  an  impression  of  monotony  in,  and  to  lower  the  standard  of 
first-class  cricket.  The  average  dreariness  is  proved  by  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  roused  by  efforts  such  as  those  of  Alletson  and  Eemnant :  most 
sporting  and  meritorious,  but  why  so  rare?  There  is  an  air  of 
slackness  about  some  county  sides  when  they  take  the  field,  there  is 
an  impression  of  pottering  and  lethargy  about  much  of  modem 
batting  methods,  with  an  increasing  tendency  to  back  play  and 
absence  of  cutting  which  tend  to  diminish  the  attractiveness  from 
the  spectator’s  point  of  view.  If  the  stars  are  such  stars  as  are 
asserted,  why  do  they  not  twinkle  attractively?  Bowling  is  con¬ 
fessedly  weaker  than  it  was;  why,  then,  is  not  batting  spectacularly 
superior?  True,  we  can  number  brilliant  individualities,  but  the 
general  impression  is  that  runs  are  obtained  by  drives  rather  than  by 
wrist  play. 

The  chief  blow  to  cricket  has  been  our  long  series  of  defeats  in 
test  matches.  Writing  from  memory,  I  believe  we  have  lost  the 
last  six  rubbers — two  each  in  England,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 
In  England  the  blunder  of  selectors  aroused  such  indignation  that 
only  a  succession  of  victories  can  revive  our  national  satisfaction. 
There  would  be  no  need  to  harp  on  the  debacle  at  Lord’s,  or  on  the 
fact  that  our  side  left  its  fast  bowler  in  the  pavilion  at  the  Oval  on 
a  hard  wicket,  or  that  the  average  age  of  the  representatives  of 
England  exceeded  thirty-four — all  these  might  be  left  in  welcome 
oblivion  were  we  not  in  imminent  risk  of  repetition  of  such  blunder. 

Wisely  it  was  arranged  that  a  series  of  trials  should  he  played 
during  the  current  season,  so  as  to  enable  those  likely  to  represent 
liiigland  to  become  accustomed  to  one  another’s  play.  The 
Australians  always  field  like  a  well-balanced  combination,  England 
like  eleven  units.  After  deliberation.  Possibles  v.  Probables  was 
chosen  by  the  Board  of  Control,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  county 
secretaries.  Four  days  before  the  first  match,  the  selectors,  on 
their  own  authority — one  having  published  his  dislike  of  the  title 
some  months  before — abandoned  this,  and  decided  to  have  two 
pick-up  sides,  in  which  they  should  advertise  the  unpopular  fact 
that  again  selectors  were  selected  by  choosing  themselves  as 
captains.  Nothing  could  have  been  better  calculated  to  destroy  all 
interest  in  the  scratch  game,  as  was  shown  by  the  subsequent 
univcrs.al  itidifference,  and  the  good  people  of  Sheffield  wisely 
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refrained  from  attending — Yorkshirenien  proverbially  are  keen 
sportsmen.  A  great  many  catches  were  dropped  in  the  desultory 
encounter,  and  the  highest  scores  were  made  by  the  selectors,  whilst 
a  veteran  in  his  fortieth  year,  who  is  admittedly  never  at  his  best 
in  test  matches,  performed  best  with  the  ball.  Of  what  possible 
service  to  cricket  could  such  a  benighted  fizzle  prove?  When 
mourning  this  lack  of  tact  in  the  selectors,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
regarding  this  as  an  evil  omen  of  the  way  in  which  our  national 
chances  are  to  be  imperilled  next  year.  Any  self-denying  ordinance 
seems  as  impossible  to  a  selector  as  the  recognition  of  merit  in  young 
men  until  it  is  forced  on  his  attention  by  public  insistence. 

Whether  the  triangular  contest  will  work  out  for  the  benefit  of 
English  cricket  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  the  outcome  of  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  a  South  African  patron,  and  will  probably  entail  the 
experiment  of  two-day  county  matches.  This  latter  is  also  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  hope  that  it  may  bring  more  amateurs  into  these 
fixtures.  With  Notts  and  Yorkshire  it  seems  habitual  to  play  only 
one  amateur,  and  on  occasions  Surrey,  Sussex,  Leicestershire,  and 
Warwickshire  turn  out  with  but  one  more.  This  must  tend  to  make 
the  game  more  stereotyped,  though  how  it  is  to  be  avoided  in  the 
increasing  struggle  for  life  forms  a  perplexing  problem.  Yet  a  due 
leaven  of  both  the  paid  and  unpaid  divisions  is  admittedly  essential 
for  the  best  sporting  form. 

Another  enigma,  which  adversely  affects  the  game,  is  the  intricate 
method  of  calculating  the  championship.  Apart  from  test  matches, 
what  interests  the  public  is  county  cricket.  Now  the  public  are 
not  mathematicians.  The  man  in  the  crowd  will  not  attempt  to 
grapple  with  “percentage,”  “number  of  points  possible,”  “number 
of  points  obtained,”  “five  points  for  a  win  outright,  otherwise  three 
points  to  side  leading  on  the  first  innings,  and  one  point  to  side 
led,”  as  well  as  a  weekly  table  of  nine  columns  of  figures.  In  the 
words  of  Elen’s  old  song,  “  ’e  dunno  where  ’e  are  ” — and  small 
blame  to  him.  He  knows  the  championship  was  not  settled  that 
way  last  year,  and  feels  certain  it  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  next 
season.  As  an  exercise  for  mathematical  honours,  the  solution  of 
the  championship  may  be  commended,  but  the  present  complication 
is  not  comprehended.  In  these  days  of  rush,  when  people  have  to 
pause  to  grasp  anything,  they  pass  on  heedless  unless  it  is  to  their 
own  financial  advantage. 

The  temptation,  after  acquiring  three  points  on  the  first  innings, 
to  play  so  as  to  avoid  a  definite  conclusion  unless  the  latter  is  a 
safe  win,  forms  a  dangerous  menace,  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  the 
game,  but  to  its  popularity.  For  it  is  the  splendid  sporting  spirit 
of  cricket  which  gives  it  its  fascination;  minimise  that,  have  bats¬ 
men  playing  for  “  keeps  ”  because  they  have  obtained  a  partial 
advantage,  and  behold  the  finest  traditions  of  the  game  imperilled. 
One  knows  how  desultory  can  be  the  last  hour  of  a  club  match  after 
the  issue  is  settled.  To  import  that  into  first-class  cricket,  substi- 
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tilting  pawky  batting  for  the  free  hitting  of  the  minor  fixture,  will 
bo  to  deprive  encounters  of  a  delightful  characteristic.  No  doubt 
the  points  for  a  definite  issue  will  be  increased  to  ten  as  an  incentive 
to  force  a  conclusion,  yet  this  may  not  suffice. 

All  the  foregoing  are  but  spots  on  the  sun.  Anno  domini  will  bowl 
out  the  elder  cricketers,  public  opinion  will  remove  the  blemishes 
upon  our  greatest  game.  This  is  the  year  of  the  Imperial  Con¬ 
ference,  next  is  the  summer  of  the  Imperial  cricket  tournament. 
Which  will  be  the  more  helpful  in  linking  up  the  ties  of  brother¬ 
hood?  What  the  Continent  envies  us  is  our  sport.  That  is  our 
Imperial  possession,  and  the  mutual  rivalry  within  the  confines  of 
the  Empire  can  only  be  productive  of  good. 


Home  Gordon. 


THREE  STORIES 


BY 

The  Very  Rev.  Robert  Hugh  Benson. 

THE  PEDLAR. 

There  came  to  the  House  once  upon  a  time,  as  I  am  told,  one  of 
those  fellows  of  whom  we  have  many  now  (God  help  them!),  though 
they  hold  themselves  even  now  in  private  for  the  most  part,  and 
then  even  more  so — I  mean  such  men  as  believe  nothing  that  they 
cannot  see,  and  doubt  even  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  virtue  of  the  sacraments,  and,  I  am  told,  though  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it,  of  the  Truth  of  God  Himself.  And  of  how  this  one  was 
discomfited  and  sent  on  his  way  silenced  I  have  now  to  relate. 

He  was  a  sturdy  fellow,  a  pedlar  by  trade,  and  came  about  sunset, 
in  the  month  of  May,  with  his  ass  and  his  panniers,  asking  hos¬ 
pitality  and  offering  in  exchange  a  yard  or  two  of  stuff,  as  their 
manner  is.  He  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  for  he  had  come  all  the 
way  from  Malvern  through  the  day  and  had  lost  his  road;  so  that 
the  wine  and  the  meat  that  was  set  before  him  in  the  guest-house 
loosened  his  tongue,  and  he  began  to  speak  blasphemies,  though 
veiled  for  fear  of  punishment. 

For  a  while  the  Brother  who  served  him  did  not  understand  what 
he  would  be  at;  and  at  last,  even,  when  he  challenged  him,  the 
pedlar  would  not  speak  outright;  but  he  spake  enough. 

“You  say  then  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  these  things,”  said 
the  Brother. 

“I  say  so,”  answered  the  pedlar,  staring  upon  the  young  man. 

“And  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  save  of  those  things  that 
we  can  see  and  handle?” 

“I  say  so,”  answered  the  pedlar. 

“  But  we  see  and  handle  the  Body  of  God,”  cried  the  Brother  in 
triumph,  for  he  was  a  simple  man. 

The  pedlar  leaned  over  the  table  with  his  chin  in  his  hand,  staring 
with  his  great  eyes  more  than  ever. 

“How  do  you  know  that  you  do?”  he  whispered  at  last. 

Now  that  set  the  Brother  aback,  for  he  knew  not  what  to  answer 
save  that  Holy  Church  told  him  so,  and  it  was  of  the  authority  of 
Holy  Church  that  the  dispute  was.  So  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

Presently  he  began  to  take  the  dishes  away,  with  a  frowning  face, 
going  in  and  out,  and  speaking  privately  as  he  did  so  with  a  certain 
Father  of  the  House ;  and  the  Father  spake  with  the  Prior,  for  the 
Greater  Silence  was  at  the  point  of  beginning;  and  soon,  when  the 
pedlar  had  gone  out  into  the  little  court  to  drink  his  wine,  there 
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came  that  Father  whose  name  was  Thomas  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  He  was  an  old  priest,  very  learned  in  the  stars,  and  in 
chemistry,  and  in  such  things,  though  somewhat  slow  of  speech  and 
foolish-looking.  And  these  two  fell  into  talk  of  this  and  that,  of 
'the  movements  of  the  stars  that  were  above  them,  and  other  things, 
and  Father  Thomas  presently  began  to  relate  some  of  the  things  he 
had  seen  in  his  travels  (for  he  had  been  a  great  pilgrim  in  his  young 
days  before  ever  he  was  a  Religious),  of  the  oil  that  flows  from 
Saint  Walburga  her  tomb,  of  Saint  Winefrid  her  well,  and  of  the  yet 
liquid  blood  of  some  saint  whose  name  I  forget,  as  well  as  of  other 
tales  that  he  had  had  from  other  pilgrims ;  and  as  he  spoke  of  these 
things  the  pedlar  smiled  in  a  secret  fashion,  yet  so  that  the  other 
might  see  it;  but  he  said,  “Yes,  father,”  and  “No,  father,”  as  might 
any  true  son  of  Holy  Church.  The  priest  himself  said  nothing  yet  of 
what  he  had  observed,  and  of  what  the  Brother  had  told  him;  but 
he  continued  to  talk  of  marvels;  and  at  the  last  he  said, 

“These  be  miracles  of  grace,  to  ’stablish  our  faith  in  Holy  Church 
and  all  that  she  teaches;  but  there  be  miracles  of  nature  too,  which 
I  have  seen  myself,  to  manifest  to  us  the  marvels  of  God  Who  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  to  teach  us  that  nothing  is  too  wonderful 
for  Him.” 

The  pedlar  then,  speaking  pitifully,  as  if  to  a  child,  made  answer 
and  said, 

“And  what  miracles  of  nature  are  those,  father,  of  which  you 
speak?  ” 

“Well — such  things  as  that  the  butterfly  comes  from  the  cocoon, 
and  the  cocoon  from  the  worm,  and  the  worm  from  an  egg,  and  the 
egg  again  from  the  butterfly.” 

“That  is  no  miracle,  father,”  said  the  pedlar;  “that  is  but  nature.” 

The  priest  made  as  if  he  did  not  hear  him. 

“.  .  .  And  the  crocodile  that  lives  in  the  three  elements,  and  the 
salamander  that  abides  in  the  fire  which  consumes  all  else,  and 
fishes  that  fly  upon  wings.” 

At  that  the  pedlar  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  he  smote 
upon  the  table  between  him  and  the  priest  so  that  the  mugs  danced 
upon  it. 

“  Fishes  that  fly  on  wings,  father !  ”  he  cried.  “  Now  that 
cannot  be.” 

“Cannot  be,  my  son?  ”  said  the  priest.  “Why,  I  have  spoken 
with  a  man  who  has  seen  them.” 

The  pedlar  smiled  then  openly  at  that. 

“Many  men  have  met  other  men  that  have  seen  marvels;  and 
when  you  ask  who  the  men  were  that  saw  them,  they  are  always  dead 
or  on  a  journey.  Is  that  man  dead,  father,  who  saw  the  fishes  that 
fly  upon  wings?  ” 

“He  is  dead,  my  son  (Jesu  have  mercy  on  him!) — but  I  say  that 
he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  them.” 

The  pedlar  laughed  again  at  that,  with  a  great  bitterness. 
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“I  knew  he  would  be  a  dead  man,  father.  It  is  said  that  such  tell 
no  tales,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  tell  many  more  than  the 
living  tell.” 

“Then  you  do  not  believe  it?  ”  said  the  monk  softly. 

“If  you  will  have  it,  father,  I  do  not.” 

“What  would  you  say,  then,  if  you  saw  one  yourself?” 

“I  should  say  that  I  dreamed  or  was  mad,”  said  the  pedlar. 

The  monk  said  nothing,  but  he  rose  up  and  went  into  the  house ; 
and  the  pedlar  was  left  for  the  present  smiling  to  himself. 

But  it)  a  little  while  the  monk  came  out  again,  bearing  in  one 
hand  a  little  box  and  in  the  other  ii  lantern,  and  he  set  them  down 
upon  the  table.  He  spoke  no  word,  but  he  unfastened  the  box,  and 
he  took  from  it  the  dried  body  of  the  bayfish  of  which  the  bones 
may  still  be  seen,  though  the  rest  is  fallen  to  dust,  and  he  held 
it  out  to  the  pedlar,  whose  jaw  fell  as  he  looked  on  it.  But  he  could 
not  escape  from  what  he  saw,  for  though  he  pulled  upon  the  wings 
to  see  if  they  were  set  there  by  art,  they  were  firmly  fastened  by 
sinew  and  muscle,  and  were  indeed  a  part  of  the  fish.  So  he  set 
it  down  again  in  silence. 

Then  the  monk  leaned  over  to  him  a  little,  and  struck  him  gently 
on  the  shoulder. 

“Now,  my  son,”  he  said,  “tell  me  all  your  grief.” 

Well,  for  a  great  while  the  pedlar  would  not,  for  he  feared  an 
information  would  be  laid  against  him ;  but  at  last  he  spoke  plainly, 
overcome  by  the  tenderness  of  this  wise  old  man,  and  confounded 
out  of  his  own  mouth  by  the  wings  of  the  fish. 

This,  then,  was  his  grief,  for  it  was  indeed  a  grief  to  him,  though 
he  feigned  it  was  not  at  other  times.  It  was  that  he  was  not  sure 
if  there  were  a  God  at  all.  No  man  had  seen  Him  at  any  time,  he 
said ;  and  all  things  that  he  saw  upon  his  journeys  came  from  some¬ 
thing  else;  the  worm  from  the  egg,  as  the  priest  had  said  just  now, 
and  the  egg  from  the  fly. 

“  And  from  what  do  worm  and  egg  and  fly  altogether  come  ?  ” 
asked  the  priest,  “for  they  are  one  thing,  not  three,  looked  at 
altogether.” 

“I  do  not  know,”  said  the  pedlar  (though  he  was  taken  aback  a 
little):  “it  is  that  that  is  my  grief.” 

Well,  they  talked  a  great  while,  but  the  priest  could  prevail 
nothing.  The  pedlar  said  that  the  priest  was  wiser  in  books  than 
he,  and  could  answer  him  five  words  to  his  one,  but  yet  that  his 
mind  was  not  convinced,  and  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be,  unless 
he.  could  see  God,  and  that  might  not  be  till  his  death,  and  then  his 
faith  would  be  all  too  late,  for  that  the  devils  in  hell,  amongst  whom 
he  would  find  himself  if  the  monk  and  Holy  Church  were  right, 
believe  also  and  tremble,  but  their  belief  there  helps  them  not  at  all 
from  the  fire. 

And  at  the  last,  the  priest  clapped  him  again  kindly  upon  the 
shoulder 
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“We  will  talk  no  more  to-niglit,”  he  said,  “of  what  God  has  made; 
your  poor  head  will  be  all  wearied.  Let  us  talk  rather  of  what  man 
has  made.  I  myself,”  he  said,  “have  made  some  curious  things  in 
my  life.” 

“What  kind  of  things  are  those,  father?”  asked  the  pedlar. 

“All  kinds  of  things,”  said  the  monk.  “Would  you  like  to  see 
some  of  them  ?  ” 

The  pedlar  said  that  he  would,  so  the  monk,  taking  up  again  the 
lai^tern  and  the  fish  in  the  box,  went  before  him  into  the  house, 
guiding  him  to  the  cell  where  he  kept  his  marvels. 

Now  this  monk,  T  must  tell  yon,  was  wise  beyond  his  time,  though 
now,  maybe,  we  should  think  him  not  wise  at  all;  but  T  have  heard 
say  that  if  the  justices  had  known  all  that  he  did  and  said. 
Father  Thomas  would  have  ended  his  days  at  the  fiery  stake  instead 
of  in  his  bod.  But  his  brethren  held  their  peace  about  him,  knowing 
him  to  be  a  holy  man,  giving  him  even  a  large  cell  at  the  end  of 
the  House,  with  great  presses  in  it,  with  bolts  and  locks,  where  he 
kept  his  marvels;  and  here  he  would  pass  his  days,  and  sometimes 
his  nights,  now  at  his  table  over  his  papers  and  his  reckonings,  now 
at  his  books,  now  at  his  fire  with  his  pots,  making  sometimes  such  a 
smell  with  them  that  the  Prior  was  forced  to  forbid  it  for  a  while. 

Now  in  the  midst  of  this  room,  the  pedlar  said  (when  he  told  the 
tale  afterwards),  was  a  great  table,  and  upon  the  table  something 
covered  with  a  cloth ;  and  when  the  monk  had  hung  up  the  lantern 
and  set  the  fish  back  again  in  one  of  the  presses,  he  came  to  this 
thing  and  took  the  cloth  from  off  it;  but  even  when  he  had  done 
that,  the  pedlar  was  none  the  wiser.  For  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  thei*e  but  a  great  framework,  of  the  shape  of  half  a  ball,  made 
of  all  manner  of  things.  There  were  iron  bands,  moving  this  way 
atul  th.at,  with  flax  tied  across  from  one  to  the  other,  and  wooden 
pegs  here  and  there ;  and  the  iron  bands  ran  inwards  .as  well  as  on 
the  top,  so  that  the  whole  framework  was  filled  with  them  and  with 
the  pieces  of  flax  and  the  pegs.  And  on  one  side  there  was  a  great 
handle. 

“Here  is  one  of  the  curious  things  that  I  have  made,”  said  the 
priest;  and  he  set  his  hand  to  the  handle. 

“But  what  is  it,  father?”  asked  the  pedlar.  “I  have  never  seen 
a  thing  like  it  before.” 

The  monk  smiled. 

“I  will  tell  you  presently,”  he  said;  and  then  he  began  to  turn 
the  handle,  and  lo !  it  was  as  if  all  were  alive.  For  the  iron  bands 
began  to  move  this  way  and  that,  and  the  flax  and  the  pegs  with 
them ;  and  yet  for  all  the  intricacies  of  the  thing  not  one  band 
struck  against  aiiother,  nor  one  peg  against  another,  nor  did  the 
weak  flax  break  in  any  part.  The  priest  moved  the  handle  yet 
faster,  and  the  bands  began  to  move  faster  too,  so  that  presently 
all  was  a-whirl ;  and  the  pedlar  was  amazed.  Then  the  monk  ceased, 
and  the  moving  ceased  also. 
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“But  what  is  it,  father?  ”  asked  the  pedlar  again.  But  the  monk 
made  as  though  he  did  not  hear  him. 

“Set  your  eyes  upon  one  of  the  pegs,”  he  said;  “which  you 
will.” 

So  the  pedlar  chose  a  peg  that  had  a  spot  of  ink  upon  it;  and  as 
the  priest  turned  the  handle  agaiii,  the  pedlar  saw  how  the  peg 
went  this  way  and  that,  yet  all  in  order,  how  it  moved  in  a  line,  yet 
now  curved  or  dipped,  yet  always  without  striking  against  anything 
else,  so  that  he  became  giddy  at  last,  and  when  the  peg  came  back 
again  at  last  to  its  place,  he  cried  out. 

Then  Father  Thomas  threw  the  cloth  over  the  thing  again,  smiling 
as  if  well  pleased. 

“And  what  do  you  think  of  my  plaything?  ”  he  said. 

“I  have  never  set  eyes  on  anything  so  wonderful,”  said  the 
pedlar.  “And  did  you  make  it  yourself,  father?  ” 

“No  man  designed  that,”  he  said.  “Shall  I  tell  you  how  it  was 
made  ?  ” 

The  pedlar  looked  at  him  astonished. 

“There  was  once  a  man,”  said  the  priest,  “very  long  ago,  that 
had  some  pieces  of  iron,  and  some  flax,  and  some  wood  that  he  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with.  So  he  threw  all  these  things  away  into 
a  comer.  And  the  wind  blew  and  the  rats  came,  and  moved  those 
things  about;  but  no  man  meddled  with  them;  and  after  a  great 
many  years,  one  coming  by  that  way  saw  how  that  by  chance  all 
those  things  had  fallen  together  as  you  see  them,  so  that  when  he 
turned  the  handle,  as  you  saw  me  do  just  now,  every  peg  moved 
as  you  saw  it,  without  striking  one  against  the  other.” 

The  priest  said  this  with  a  solemn  face ;  and  the  pedlar  stared  on 
him  as  if  he  were  mad. 

“  Do  you  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  ?  ”  asked  the  priest. 

“I  do  not,”  cried  the  pedlar;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  nothing 
but  a  wise  man  skilled  in  all  manner  of  things,  and  labouring  through 
many  years  with  his  intention  always  before  him,  could  have  made 
such  a  thing. 

“  You  are  sure  of  that?  ”  said  the  priest.  “ Even  when  I  tell  you  it 
was  not  so  ?  ” 

“1  am  sure  of  it,”  cried  the  pedlar,  thinking  that  he  was  mocked. 

“Then  1  will  tell  you  the  truth,”  said  the  priest.  “It  was  I  who 
made  it,  labouring  as  you  say  for  many  years.  But  it  was  not  I 
who  designed  it.” 

“Who.  then?”  cried  the  pedlar. 

“I  will  tell  you  what  it  signifies,”  said  the  priest  slowly,  looking 
upon  the  other,  “and  then  you  shall  tell  me  who  designed  it.  But 
you  are  sure  that  someone  did?  ” 

“I  am  sure  of  that,”  said  the  pedlar. 

“Then  that  framework,”  said  the  monk,  “is  but  a  presentation 
of  a  few  of  the  stars  which  we  looked  upon  just  now,  and  of  their 
movements  by  day  and  night.” 
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And  then  there  fell  a  givnt  silence  between  the  pedlar  and  the 
priest. 

And  that  is  the  end  of  the  tale.  But  some  relate  that  the  pedlar 
himself  became  a  monk,  and  others  that  he  did  not,  but  continued  a 
pedlar.  But  this  at  least  all  are  agreed  upon,  that  he  went  away  on 
the  next  morning  very  little  and  humble  of  heart,  having  received 
from  the  hands  of  Father  Thomas,  for  I  he  first  time  for  many  years, 
the  Body  of  his  God  that  made  the  heavens  and  all  that  is  in  them. 


THE  FOLD  OF  CHllIST. 

It  was  formerly  related  of  Father  Dominic  that  he  was  a  hard 
man  towards  the  beasts  that  God  made  for  our  comfort  and  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  that  he  grieved  no  more  for  their  sufferings  than  for  the 
sufferings  of  a  stock  or  a  stone.  For  he  said  that  these  had  not  the 
rational  soul,  and  therefore  could  not  suffer  as  men  do,  or,  at  the 
least,  had  no  rights  which  must  be  cared  for.  And  since  in  this  he 
had  some  Scholastics  upon  his  side  (though  I  think  not  that  they 
meant  what  he  did)  none  could  speak  against  him  nor  silence  him. 
So,  when  the  time  came  that  the  pig  must  be  slaughtered  or  the 
fowls  sent  to  my  lord.  Father  Dominic  thouglit  nothing  of  it,  but 
would  clap  Brother  Francis  on  the  shoulder  and  ask  him  whether 
his  knife  were  .^harp. 

Now  the  manner  in  which  Father  Dominic  was  silenced  at  last 
and  made  tender  was  as  follows ;  or  at  least  so  it  was  told  to  me ; 
but  whether  it  was  all  true  I  do  not  know. 

It  was  on  the  second  Sunday  after  Easter — that  is,  upon 
Misericordia  Domini — in  the  last  year  of  Father  Dominic’s  life  before 
he  went  to  our  Loi  d,  that  his  name  was  set  down  to  sing  the  Chapter 
Mass;  and  as  his  custom  was  he  went  out  to  make  his  meditation 
in  the  open  air,  an  hour  before  the  time. 

Now  behind  the  House,  as  you  know  very  well,  lies  the  garden, 
and  behind  the  garden  the  open  woods  begin ;  and  it  was  into  these 
woods  that  Father  Dominic  went  carrying  his  book,  with  the  gospel 
in  it  marked  wliich  was  to  be  sung  that  day ;  for  it  was  on  this  that 
he  was  to  meditate  as  his  custom  was. 

The  woods  there  are  very  wild  and  deep  set  up  and  down  the 
hills  and  valleys,  and  Father  Dominic  went  a  great  way,  not  knowing 
where  he  went,  to  compose  his  mind  before  his  meditation;  and  at 
last  he  sat  down  upon  a  fallen  tree  in  an  open  space,  put  his 
spectacles  upon  his  nose  and  opened  his  book.  All  about  him  stood 
the  trees,  lifting  their  branches  to  praise  and  exalt  the  Lord  for  ever, 
as  the  Three  Children  sang  of  them  in  the  furnace  of  fire;  and  the  air 
was  full  of  their  sound  and  of  the  merry  singing  of  the  bees  and  flies. 

The  passage  which  was  marked  for  the  Gospel  was  taken  from  the 
tenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  and  relates  of  our  Saviour  how  He  said 
that  He  was  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  laid  down  His  life  for  the 
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sheep.  So  Father  Dominic,  as  he  had  been  taught  in  the  novitiate 
twenty  years  before,  and  had  practised  ever  since,  first  made  a 
picture  before  himself,  of  Jesu  with  His  crook  standing  in  the  midst 
of  His  sheep.  Next  he  prayed  that  his  eyes  might  be  enlightened 
and  his  mind  enlarged  and  his  heart  kindled,  to  see  and  understand 
what  our  Lord  wnuld  have  him  learn ;  and  then,  after  reading  a  little, 
he  set  himself  to  the  Considerations. 

First  he  considered  how  that  Jesu  is  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  only  one;  how  that  He  is  the  Tjord  of  all  and  cares  for  all, 
and  wills  not  that  any  should  perish.  And  he  thought  of  this 
awhile,  and  prayed  a  little  that  he  might  not  be  a  castaway. 

Next  he  considered  how  that  all  pastors  are  pastors  only  with 
Jesu’s  Pastorate,  as  they  are  priests  with  His  Priesthood;  and  how 
that  we  all,  whether  great  or  small,  must  obey  these  pastors  as  Jesu 
Himself,  and  especially  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses,  and  Religious 
Superiors ;  and  above  all  him  to  whom  Christ  said  expressly  Feed  my 
sheep — I  mean  Peter,  on  whom  also  He  built  His  Church. 

And  then  presently  he  began  to  consider  who  are  those  sheep ;  and 
here  the  Gospel  told  him  plainly  that  Christ’s  sheep  know  Him  and 
are  known  by  Him,  and  that  they  are  those  for  whom  He  laid  down 
His  life. 

Now  here  Father  Dominic  did  not  fully  understand,  since  the 
Gospel  seemed  to  tell  him  two  things — first,  that  they  are  those  who 
know  and  are  known,  and  secondly,  that  they  are  those  for  whom 
Christ  died.  But  Christ  died  for  all  men ;  and  yet  not  all  men  know 
Him.  So  Father  Dominic  put  his  finger  in  the  book  and  shut  his 
eyes. 

First,  then,  Christ’s  sheep  are  all  christened  men — for  all 
christened  men  know  Him  by  the  grace  of  Baptism — yet  what  of 
Turks  and  infidels?  That  Christ  died  for  them,  too,  is  certain,  yet 
they  do  not  know  Him,  but  cry  out  aloud  as  Peter  did,  I  know  not 
the  Man.  Then  there  came  to  Father  Dominic’s  mind  another  word 
of  John’s,  that  He  was  the  light  that  enlightened  all  men,  and  of 
Paul’s,  that  they  who  have  no'law  have  a  law  in  their  conscience; 
and  so,  little  by  little,  he  began  to  see  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  name  of  sheep  can  be  applied  to  all  men,  since  Christ  died  for  all 
— in  the  same  manner  that  even  goats  are  a  kind  of  sheep,  though 
reprobate. 

Father  Dominic  was  happy  that  he  understood  this;  for  by  this 
he  was  enabled  still  to  damn  all  Turks  and  infidels,  and  yet  to  call 
them  Christ’s  sheep.  Certainly  He  died  for  them,  and,  in  a  manner, 
they  know  Him;  yet  because  they  say  they  do  not,  but  reject  Him, 
they  become  a  kind  of  goats  which  are  still  themselves  a  kind  of 
sheep. 

He  was  so  happy  at  this,  I  say  (determining  to  preach  upon  it 
on  some  occasion),  that  he  opened  his  eyes  to  read  further;  and  it 
was  when  he  did  that  that  he  saw — or  said  that  he  saw — what  I 
shall  now  relate. 
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There  stood,  near  to  his  foot,  a  little  figure  of  a  man  looking  very 
earnestly  upon  him.  The  little  man  was  not  more  than  a  span 
high,  but  perfect  in  all  his  parts,  and  stood  with  one  hand  upon  the 
tree-trunk  that  stood  near  by,  as  if  he  had  come  out  from  within  or 
beyond  it.  He  was  dressed  all  in  green — as  the  old  women  relate — 
and  wore  a  cap  with  a  crown  upon  it,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  little 
sceptre  twined  with  oak. 

Father  Dominic  was  so  astonished  at  what  he  saw,  that  he  sat 
as  one  amazed,  with  his  book  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  his 
spectacles  high  up  above  his  eyes;  but  almost  immediately  the  little 
man  spoke  to  him,  and  his  voice  was  as  hoarse  as  a  frog’s. 

“Tell  me,  father,”  he  said,  “what  is  that  book  which  is  fallen 
at  your  foot  ?  ” 

“It  is  a  book  of  the  Gospels,”  said  Father  Dominic,  still  all  afraid. 
“And  what  are  the  Gospels?”  asked  the  man. 

“They  relate  the  life  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World,”  said  Father 
Dominic 

“And  who  is  He?”  asked  the  man. 

“His  name  is  Jesu,”  said  Father  Dominic,  still  all  amazed,  “and 
He  is  the  Son  of  God;  and  Mary  is  His  Mother;  and  He  died  upon 
the  rood  to  save  all  men.” 

“And  what  then  of  me  and  my  people?”  asked  the  little  man. 
Now  Father  Dominic  was  a  theologian  and  lectured  to  the  novices 
upon  Duns  Scotus  his  book  and  Thomas  of  Aquin  his  Summa,  and 
a  question  such  as  this  was  to  him  as  com  to  a  horse,  or  the  fresh 
air  to  a  caged  bird.  So  he  put  his  spectacles  back  on  his  nose  and 
sat  up  a  little,  folding  his  hands  as  his  manner  was. 

“He  died  but  for  the  children  of  men,”  said  Father  Dominic 
severely.  “As  for  you  and  your  people  He  knows  nothing  of  you, 
nor  you  of  Him.” 

Now  he  closed  his  eyes  a  little  as  he  said  this,  as  is  the  manner 
of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  be  contradicted ;  and  when  he 
opened  them  again  the  little  man  was  gone.  There  was  no  sign 
of  him,  nor  of  his  cap  and  crown  and  sceptre.  But,  what  was 
strange  and  dreadful,  was  that  the  open  space,  or  so  it  seemed  to 
the  priest,  and  the  wtxjds  all  about,  rang  with  a  soft  crying  and 
wailing  like  the  crying  of  frogs,  only  more  mournful.  There  were 
no  words  that  he  could  hear,  but  it  was  a  lamentable  sound,  he  said. 
The  sun,  too,  seemed  a  little  darkened,  he  thought,  and  the  trees 
were  still  as  if  in  sorrow. 

But  Father  Dominic  was  at  that  time  a  hard  man :  he  had  said 
no  more  than  he  believed  to  be  true ;  and  if  all  the  folk  outside 
Christendom,  and  all  the  beasts  and  the  trees  and  the  earth  had  no 
share  in  Christ’s  Redemption — why,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  it. 
So  he  set  his  lips,  as  the  lamenting  seemed  to  grow  more  distant,  and 
took  up  his  book  again  to  find  his  place  and  finish  his  meditation. 
Now  the  words  that  he  next  read  were  these. 

Other  sheep  I  have,  that  are  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I  must 
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bring;  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice;  and  there  shall  be  made  one 
fold  and  one  shepherd. 

And  when  Father  Dominic  read  that,  the  book  fell  again  from  hia 
hands,  and  he  sat  staring  out  before  him  a  great  while;  for  it  was 
in  that  hour  that  Jesu  enlightened  his  eyes  and  kindled  his  heart  and 
enlarged  his  mind,  as  he  had  prayed  a  little  before.  .  .  . 

And  then  presently  he  was  upon  his  feet  with  his  hands  stretched 
out,  calling  to  those  whose  lamentations  he  had  heard,  and  to  the 
trees  that  were  still  silent  for  sorrow,  and  to  the  sun  that  was 
darkened — entreating  them  to  forgive  him  for  his  hard  words  and 
his  harder  heart,  and  telling  them  that  he  had  not  known  what  the 
love  of  God  could  do,  nor  that  he  knew  now  anything,  but  only  this 
— that  Jesu  wills  not  anything  to  perish,  and  that  He  will  surely 
have  compassion  on  all  the  works  of  His  Hands.  And  so  they 
found  him,  an  hour  later,  when  they  came  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  priest  that  was  to  sing  mass,  still  standing  upon  his  feet, 
with  his  spectacles  upon  his  nose,  and  the  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks.  But  there  was  none  W'ho  answered  him  from  the  w'oods, 
nor  any  to  give  him  comfort. 

And  all  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Father  Dominic,  which  was  not 
long — for  he  went  to  our  Lord  about  Christmas  time — he  was  the 
tenderest  man  that  the  House  had  ever  had.  He  was  never  w'eary 
of  telling  the  novices  of  the  Love  of  God  and  His  compassion,  and 
how  He  wills  not  that  any  should  perish  save  those  who  know  Him 
and  will  have  none  of  Him.  At  times,  too,  he  would  go  into  the 
woods  all  alone,  talking  to  himself,  and  stay  there  a  great  while; 
but  never  again  did  he  see  the  fellow  in  green  with  the  cap  and  the 
crown  on  his  head. 

But  for  my  part  I  think  that  he  fell  asleep  on  that  second  Sunday 
after  Easter,  and  dreamed  only  what  he  thought  he  saw. 


OF  THE  GREAT  ROOD. 

Here  is  a  tale  that  was  told  to  me  when  I  was  a  lad,  so  strange 
and  wonderful  that  I  scarcely  like  to  set  it  down  at  all.  It  was  not 
told  to  me  by  any  Priest  or  Religious,  but  by  an  old  man  who  lived 
at  that  time  all  alone,  in  a  cottage  that  stood  then  beyond  the 
forge.  He  told  it  me  one  night  in  the  porch  of  the  church  where 
we  both  were  taking  shelter  from  a  storm  of  rain,  and  he  took  me 
into  the  church  again  before  it  was  done  to  show  me  the  great  rood 
that  still  hangs  there  to  this  day  with  the  lamp  before  it.  And 
this  tale  was  told  to  him  by  his  father’s  father. 

It  fell  that  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Death  that  ravaged  England, 
this  Religious  House  of  which  I  have  written  was  so  ravaged  by  it 
as  to  have  but  one  priest  left.  And  indeed  the  place  was  happy  to 
have  even  one,  for  in  many  villages  the  priest  died,  and  none  other 
would  come  near  it,  so  that  men  died  without  shrift  or  housel,  and 
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went  to  God  as  they  were :  neither  were  any  prayers  said  over  them 
nor  any  priest  to  sing  for  them. 

Now  the  name  of  the  priest  that  was  left  alive  in  the  House  was 
Father  Martin ;  and  he  was  a  middle-aged  man  of  a  spare  habit  of 
life,  which  perhaps  was  what  saved  him,  for  it  was  the  young  and 
lusty  as  well  as  the  old  that  were  carried  off  by  God  His  Scourge. 
And  Father  Martin  was  very  heavy  of  heart  as  he  looked  round 
him  in  the  church,  or  sat  alone  in  the  refectory  reading  in  silence 
to  himself  and  eating  the  food  that  he  had  cooked,  and  thinking 
upon  the  empty  places  and  upon  the  great  pit  upon  the  north  side 
of  the  church  that  was  so  full;  for  the  bodies  were  tumbled  in  there, 
one  upon  another^  and  covered  with  lime;  and  every  day  there  was 
a  new  body  to  be  laid  there. 

Now  a  little  after  the  Death  was  at  its  height  in  the  village, 
Father  Martin  was  worn  near  to  death  himself  with  all  the  labour; 
for  all  day  he  was  forced  to  go  to  and  fro  with  the  housel  and  the 
holy  oils  to  give  viaticum  to  those  that  were  dying,  as  well  as  to 
help  to  bury,  and  even  to  carry  the  bodies  of  those  that  were 
dead.  He  could  no  longer  say  the  night  office  at  the  proper  hour, 
for  he  needed  all  the  sleep  he  could  get ;  so  he  said  it  after  Compline 
and  then  tumbled  to  his  bed  in  the  dormitory,  and  lay  there  like  a 
dead  man  himself  till  morning. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  night  in  the  height  of  the  heats  that  this  fell 
to  Father  Martin  which  the  old  man  related  to  me. 

He  was  awakened  suddenly,  about  the  middle  of  the  night,  by  a 
stone  against  his  window  and  the  crying  out  of  a  man’s  voice;  so 
when  he  was  awake  he  went  to  the  window,  still  all  amazed  with 
sleep  and  weariness,  and  called  to  know  who  was  there. 

A  man  told  him  that  he  was  come  from  a  farm  over  the  hills 
(but  the  name  of  it  was  not  told  me),  and  that  two  lay  there  suddenly 
stricken;  and  that  as  he  was  making  haste  through  the  village  to 
take  the  news,  another  man  had  met  him  on  the  same  errand  from  a 
village  a  league  away  in  another  direction. 

The  priest,  leaning  through  the  window,  demanded  again  the 
names  of  the  places,  and  then  bade  the  man  go  back  to  say  that 
he  was  coming  as  fast  as  he  could;  and  then  still  all  mazed  with 
sleep  he  sat  down  upon  his  bed,  to  rub  it  from  his  eyes. 

Now  what  happened  to  him  I  cannot  tell ;  for  he  was  a  good 
priest,  as  you  will  hear  presently — not  one  of  the  idle  shepherds  of 
whom  our  Saviour  speaks  with  reprobation — but  I  think  that  all 
overcome  with  weariness,  and  without  knowing  what  he  did,  he  fell 
back  upon  his  bed  and  slept.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  slept;  and 
when  he  awakened  again  suddenly  and  sat  up,  the  grey  dawn  showed 
itself  at  the  window,  and  a  bird  was  talking  softly  in  the  garth. 

Then,  all  ashamed,  he  threw  on  his  scapular,  omitting  even  to 
kiss  it,  and,  with  many  prayers  for  pardon,  he  ran  down  the  stairs, 
and  into  the  church,  taking  his  keys  from  his  pillow  before  he  went. 

Here,  too,  it  was  all  grey  about  him,  but  after  making  ready,  as 
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fast  as  he  could,  he  made  his  way  to  the  pillar  to  unlock  the  chain 
to  let  down  the  pyx ;  ajid  when  the  pyx  was  down,  he  went  to  it, 
lifted  the  cloth  and  opened  the  door  in  the  dove’s  breast,  kneeled, 
and  then  put  his  hand  within.  But  it  was  empty. 

Father  Martin  stood  there  awhile  as  one  stricken ;  for,  as  I  have 
said,  there  was  no  priest  in  the  village;  and  who  but  a  priest,  he 
thought,  would  dare  to  take  the  Lord’s  Body  from  its  place?  And 
further,  there  were  no  keys  save  those  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  He  strove  to  remember  if  he 
had  done  anything  he  should  not,  in  forgetting  to  consecrate  the 
Lord’s  Body;  but  it  was  not  so,  for  he  had  done  it  but  yesterday. 
So  at  last,  sighing  and  groaning  in  his  heart,  he  pulled  the  pyx 
back  to  its  place,  and  went  to  the  aumbry  for  the  oils ;  and  this,  too, 
was  empty. 

And  at  this  he  turned,  staring  down  the  church,  not  knowing  what 
he  did;  and  as  he  stared  he  saw  yet  one  more  thing  that  amazed 
him  beyond  all.  Mary  and  John  were  gone  from  their  places  on 
the  rood-beam,  and  the  arms  of  our  Saviour  too — for  that  was  all 
that  he  could  see  since  he  looked  at  it  from  the  sanctuary  behind. 

Then  Father  Martin,  forgetting  even  to  close  the  aumbry  door, 
ran  straight  down  the  choir  and  out  at  the  gates,  and  there  he 
turned  to  look,  and  our  Saviour’s  Body  was  indeed  gone  from  the 
rood.  Then  he  turned  again  in  terror  and  ran  from  the  church, 
thinking  that  he  was  beside  himself  at  last,  or  was  stricken  by  the 
Death. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  there  is,  as  you  know,  a 
lych-gate  through  which  the  bodies  are  carried  for  burial,  and  of 
which  the  great  gate  is  only  opened  for  such  or  on  Palm  Sunday  and 
Corpus  Christ! ,  when  the  procession  goes  that  way.  Below  the  lych- 
gate  the  path  turns  suddenly  downhill  into  the  valley.  Now  when 
Father  Martin  had  run  out  from  the  church  he  ran  quickly  through 
the  gate  to  turn  to  go  down  the  hill ;  for  although  he  had  no  other 
sacraments  with  him,  yet  there  is  one  sacrament,  and  that  the  best 
for  all  poor  christened  sinners,  which  a  priest  carries  with  him 
wherever  he  goes :  and  that  is  Penance.  So  he  had  determined 
in  his  mind  to  take  that  at  least  with  him,  and  to  go  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  where  the  men  lay  dying. 

But  as  he  turned  to  go  down  the  hill,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
little  bell  coming  swiftly  to  meet  him,  and  as  he  stopped  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  saw  Three  Persons  moving  as  swiftly  as  shadows  coming 
up  the  hill  towards  him — all  in  the  grey  light ;  and  the  birds  sang  as 
they  came,  and  over  the  hills  to  eastwards  the  dawn  burned  like  fire. 

And  the  first  of  the  Three  was  a  man  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  in 
his  left  hand  he  held  a  lantern  on  a  stick,  and  in  his  right  hand  he 
held  the  little  bell  that  is  rung  before  the  sacrament. 

And  the  second  of  the  Three  was  a  Naked  Man  with  a  cloth  about 
His  loins,  and  thorns  about  His  Head,  and  in  His  Hands  He  bore  a 
vessel  veiled. 
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And  the  third  of  the  Three  was  a  Woman,  wrapped  in  a  cloak, 
with  her  head  bowed. 

These  Three  then  came  up  like  shadows,  as  swift  and  without  a 
sound;  and  Father  Martin  sank  upon  his  knees  in  such  terror  as 
he  had  never  felt  before  in  all  his  days,  for  he  feared  to  meet  his 
Lord’s  Face,  when  he  had  so  neglected  His  children  as  to  sleep  on 
his  bed  when  they  lay  needing  him.  So  he  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands  and  sank  forwards  to  the  earth. 

But  there  was  no  blame  for  him  that  day ;  and  he  heard  only  these 
five  words  as  the  Three  went  past. 

Euge,  serve  bone  et  fidelis. 

And  then  he  swooned  clean  away  for  joy. 

Now  when  he  came  to  himself  he  sat  in  the  dust  considering. 

And  first  he  considered  that  he  himself  was  not  to  die  in  that 
Death;  or  else  our  Lord  would  have  surely  finished  the  antiphon 
and  said : 

Intra  in  gaudium  Domini  tui. 

And  next  he  considered  that  his  soul  was  not  yet  saved,  and  that 
he  must  labour  yet  more  to  save  it — or  else,  again,  our  Lord  would 
surely  have  finished  the  antiphon  for  his  encouragement. 

And  thirdly  he  considered  that  he  had  best  be  into  the  church 
as  fast  as  he  could,  for  it  might  be  that  our  Lord  was  willing  to 
take  His  own  Body  to  His  children,  and  John  to  carry  the  lantern 
and  the  bell,  and  Mary  to  follow  and  adore;  and  yet  that  it  was 
best  for  an  earthly  priest  to  lock  up  the  pyx  again  and  the  aumhry 
door,  and  serve  in  little  things  if  not  in  great. 

But  when  he  came  within,  scarce  venturing  to  look  at  the  rood- 
loft — though  he  did  look,  and  saw  that  the  Three  were  there  as 
before — he  found  that  all  was  in  its  place,  and  the  locks  made  fast. 

Then  he  went  to  his  prayers  a  great  while  before  the  Rood, 
saying  again  and  again  to  Him  who  hung  upon  it:  — 

Tu  es  sacerdos  in  ceternum : 
and 

Tu  es  vere  sacerdos  in  ceternum. 

And  when  later  in  the  day  he  went  to  those  places  he  found  that 
the  men  were  dead,  and  that  those  about  them  said  nothing  of 
anything  wonderful.  Only  they  asked  him  who  were  those  who  had 
come  with  him  in  the  night ;  and  at  that  he  smiled  and  said  nothing, 
and  they  did  not  question  him  further. 

But  he,  too,  said  nothing  of  what  he  had  seen,  for  he  knew  that 
it  was  our  Lord’s  will  that  he  should  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight; 
and  he  only  told  it  at  last  to  a  priest  who  was  with  him  when 
he  died  twenty  years  afterwards ;  and  this  priest  blazoned  it  abroad, 
as  the  custom  of  some  is  who  have  coarse  souls ;  and  was  disbelieved 
for  his  pains. 

But  the  old  man  who  told  it  me,  and  was  told  it  by  his  father’s 
father,  believed  the  tale ;  and  so  I  have  written  it  down  in  this 
place. 
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